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Christmas  Eve,  1959 

-  *  * 

MY  NIECE,  Harriet  Lydia  Shively,  (Schaffran)  has  asked  me  to  write  a  story 

of  my  parent's  life.  I  am  very  happy  to  do  it.  Eve  always  heard  an  old  say' 
iing,  “You  can't  get  away  from  your  grandparents.”  So  I  am  beginning  with  an 
article  that  my  cousin,  Mary  Pennington  Sharkey,  copied  about  them  from  a  history 
of  Knox  and  Davis  County,  written  in  1886.  There  are  very  few  mistakes  in  it. 

One  is  calling  my  Grandmother  Slawson,  “Hester.”  Her  name  is  Esther.  I  saw  it  in 
the  family  record  that  her  father  kept,  and  I  have  that  record  written  with  a  quill 
pen.  There  was  one  other  girl,  Mary  Ann  Cox,  (Keith)  who  moved  to  Texas  in 
the  early  days  and  also  numerous  brothers.  I  was  named  for  this  grandmother. 

Quotation  from  that  history  is  as  follows: 

“William  Fletcher  Shively,  postmaster  of  Edwardsport,  was  born  June  2,  1832, 

in  Dubois  County,  Indiana,  and  is  one  of  eleven  children  of  Jacob  Banta  Shively 

and  Anna  Mavity  Shively.  The  father  was  of  German  descent,  born  in  Kentucky 

in  1797,  and  was  a  Christian  Minister,  and  also  farmed  to  some  extent.  He  and  his 

family  moved  to  Orange  County,  Indiana,  then  in  1830  they  moved  to  Dubois 

County,  remaining  until  1841.  He  died  in  the  winter  of  1867.  Anna  Mavity  was 

of  French  descent  and  was  born  in  Virginia,  January  14,  1799,  and  moved  to  Ken' 

tucky  with  her  parents  when  only  three  years  old.  She  died  in  Dubois  County. 

William  received  part  of  his  education  in  the  subscription  schools;  but  the 

greater  part  was  acquired  at  home.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  left  the  parental  roof  and 

started  to  California,  going  via  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Isthmus  of 

Panama,  (he  told  me  he  walked  across  it)  and  up  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  his 

stay  in  the  Eldorado  State”  he  worked  in  the  gold  mines.  He  returned  to  Indiana 

jn  1851 '52,  being  three  months  on  the  voyage.  On  August  6,  185.-%  hgjnarried_Alice  5  3 

Curry,  oldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Curry.  Alice  was  born  July  3, 

-  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  They  had  seven  children;  Thomas  Jacob,  Ben' 

jamin  Franklin,  Anna  Catherine  (wife  of  William  H.  Pennington),  Elizabeth  (wife 

of  Thomas  Mattox),  William  Fletcher  Jr.,  Mary  Alice,  and  Leland  St^pford. 

William  Shively  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  one  year  in  is#:  and  began 

farming  near  Edwardsport.  In  1864  he  was  drafted  in  the  army  and  served  in  Com' 

pany  H.,  Thirty'Eighth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  [as  a  bridge  carpenter],  and 

remained  in  the  field  until  hostilities  ceased.  He  received  his  discharge  at  Indianapolis, 

July  3,  1865.  He  then  resumed  his  trade  and  farmed  in  connection.  He  was  a  Demo' 

crat  in  politics  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Buchanan.  September  11,  1885,  he  was 

commissioned  postmaster  of  Edwardsport  by  A.  E.  Stevenson,  acting  Postmaster 

General  and  has  given  almost  universal  satisfaction.  He  and  his  wife  (and  children) 

are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  (He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Edwardsport 

Christian  Church.)  //  ~f  n  1  ,  i  O  / 
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Now,  from  that  same  history,  something  about  my  Mother's  parents: 

Manasseh  Barnes  (always  called  Barney)  Slawson,  was  a  blacksmith  in  Ed' 
wardsport,  Indiana,  and  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Illinois,  on  December  8, 
1821.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Rachell  (Reeves)  Slawson,  who  was  of  German 
lineage,  born  in  New  York  and  lived  there  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1780  and  1685 
respectively.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  came  to  Knox  County,  Indiana,  when  18 
years  of  age  and  was  married  in  1808.  He  was  one  of  General  Harrison's  body- 
guards  in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  three  years,  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Tippc' 
canoe.  In  September  1845,  he  went  to  Mineral  Springs  to  get  medical  aid  for  his 
eyes;  but  he  died  there  on  the  5th  of  the  month.  The  mother  died  in  1869.  Barney 
Slawson  received  limited  advantages  and  acquired  his  education  mostly  at  home.  At 
the  age  of  18,  he  commenced  as  an  apprentice  under  his  brother  Abner  R.,  learning 
the  blacksmith  trade.  At  the  end  of  four  years  in  1843,  he  married  Jane  Lemon, 
bom  in  Knox  County.  She  died  in  1844.  A  year  later  he  returned  to  his  trade,  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  location,  he  traveled  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  1848  he  married  Amelia  Tibbets  in  Valpraiso,  Indiana.  She 
was  born  in  1830.  They  had  one  child,  William.  In  1850  he  returned  to  his  birth- 
place,  and  the  next  year  moved  to  Edwardsport,  where  he  has  since  lived  except 
for  six  years  spent  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  The  second  wife  died  in  May  1852,  anc 
August  1853  he  married  Esther  Cox,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  Cox.  Mrs 
Esther  Slawson  [known  as  “Aunt  Hettie’’,]  is  a  native  of  Knox  County 
and  was  born  near  Bruceville,  January  30,  1823.  They  have  these  children:  Thomas 
Abner,  Hannah  Amanda,  and  Emma  Geneva. 

Mr.  Slawson  is  a  Republican  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  General  William  Henry 
Harrison.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  chil 
dren  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

I  want  to  add  that  my  Grandpa  Slawson  was  an  Elder  in  the  Church,  as  fai 
back  as  I  can  remember  until  his  death  in  February  1896.  There  were  no  nurses  oi 
undertakers  in  Edwardsport;  so  Grandpa  and  Grandma  always  helped  take  care  oi 
the  sick;  and  when  someone  died  they  would  help  “lay  them  out,”  which  meant 
prepare  them  for  burial. 

Grandma  Slawson  had  a  dress  bonnet — all  old  ladies  wore  them.  Grandma’: 
was  made  of  black  satin  w'ith  row's  of  shirring  in  it.  She  wore  it  winter  and  summer 
year  after  year.  Her  daughters  tried  to  get  her  to  buy  a  new  one;  but  she  wouldn’ 
do  it — said  it  w*as  still  a  good  bonnet.  I  was  so  ashamed  when  a  child,  because  m) 
Grandma  Shively  and  all  the  other  old  ladies  had  straw  ones  for  summer  and  othei 
material  for  winter — new  ones  every  year  or  two;  and  there  was  my  Grandm; 
Slaw'son,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  that  same  old  satin  bonnet,  sitting  prominently  i: 
the  “Amen  corner.”  The  old  w'omen  sat  in  the  “Amen  corner”  on  one  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  old  men  in  the  “Amen  corner”  on  the  other  side.  Finally  after 
was  grown  that  satin  wore  out  and  she  had  to  get  a  new  bonnet.  Now  I  can  se< 
traits  in  myself  and  in  my  nieces  and  nephews  that  are  the  same  as  my  Grand 
mother  and  her  bonnet — my  refusing  to  go  to  a  beauty  parlor,  saying,  “If  peoplt 
don’t  wrant  to  look  at  me  the  way  I  am,  they  can  look  the  other  way.”  My  niece 
and  nephew's?  I’ll  let  you  think  of  your  own — but  I  could  think  of  many,  (Ben  anc 
Martin  living  in  unfinished  houses  for  about  ten  years.)  They  could  finish  their 
or  have  them  finished,  but  it  is  the  same  “satin  bonnet”.  When  Grandma  wrouk 
send  one  of  us  on  an  errand  she  would  say,  “Make  ’aste,  Make  ’aste,”  and  I  woulc 
wonder  what  in  the  w’orld  “make  ’aste”  meant. 

Grandpa  Slaw'son  made  pets  of  all  of  us  children — especially  Willie.  He  alw'ay: 
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pocket.  He  thought  it  was  wicked  to  have  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  in  church; 
so  out  of  respect  for  him  they  never  had  an  organ  until  after  he  died.  Grandpa 
Shively,  Mr.  French,  or  Mr.  Bartlett  would  stand  up  in  front,  and  start  the  singing 
with  a  tuning  fork. 

Grandma  Shively  was  a  good  singer.  The  song  I  remember  most  hearing  her 
singing  at  work  was  “Wait  for  the  wagon,  the  old  hickory  wagon,”  a  political  cam' 
paign  song.  She  looked  after  the  morals  and  manners.  Our  “Uncle  Lcll"  whom  we 
did  not  call  uncle  because  he  did  not  want  us  to — he  was  only  seven  years  older 
than  I — had  a  croquet  ground  in  Grandma  Shively’s  pasture  where  on  summer  eve' 
nings  all  the  elite  of  the  young  people  would  gather  to  play  croquet  and  sometimes 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  We  children  and  Alice  Pennington,  our  cousin,  who  always 
spent  the  summers  there  would  go,  too.  Grandma  would  tell  us,  “You  go  right  on. 
They  don’t  have  any  business  saying  anything  they  wouldn’t  want  you  to  hear.” 
Clever  chaperon? 

Later  when  I  was  fourteen  and  was  visiting  there,  a  distant  relative  of  Grand' 
pa’s  whom  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before  came  to  visit  them.  He  was  handsome, 
well  dressed — better  than  any  of  the  young  men  around  there.  He  was  a  law  stu' 
dent  at  Ann  Arbor  Michigan.  I  had  never  seen  a  law  student  before;  so  I  was 
greatly  impressed  and  so  was  Aunt  Mary  who  was  ten  years  older  than  I.  They 
would  go  off  into  the  parlor  which  was  a  long  way  from  the  kitchen  or  living 
room.  Grandma  would  say  to  me,  “You  go  on  in  there;  they  are  too  near  kin  to 
marry,  and  they  are  too  interested  in  each  other.”  So  I  would  take  my  book  and 
go  in  and  never  let  them  get  out  of  my  sight.  One  night  they  were  invited  to  a 
neighbors — I  went  along.  Grandma  was  glad  when  he  started  on  to  University;  but 
I  wasn’t — neither  was  Aunt  Mary.  Camden  Bretz  was  his  name;  sounds  like  a  made 
up  name  for  a  novel.  Then  when  I  had  lived  in  Seattle  for  several  years,  and  was  in 
my  forties.  I  happened  to  see  that  name  in  the  telephone  book.  Knew  there  couldn’t 
be  but  one.  My  parents  visited  us  soon  after,  and  my  Dad  wanted  to  see  him;  so  we 
called  up  to  find  out  for  sure  that  he  was  our  Camden  Bretz,  then  went  to  see  him. 
He  wasn’t  a  brilliant  lawyer  at  all,  but  a  manufacturer  of  the  large  tanks  of  some' 
thing  that  is  put  in  soda  water  to  make  it  fiz.  He  had  a  wife,  who  was  some  kind 
of  a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak  plain  English,  and  a  family  of  eight  or  ten 
children — some  married,  some  very  young.  Mother  was  disgusted — Papa  and  Dale 
laughed  at  her;  I  was  disappointed — such  a  promising,  handsome  young  man — then 
to  see  him  and  his  family  now. 

My  grandmother  Shively  inherited  the  home'place  and  much  property  (farms) 
from  her  father.  Grandpa  Shively  was  not  a  money  maker  in  the  large  way  her 
father  had  been.  He  was  an  excellent  carpenter  and  worked  at  that  trade  when 
younger;  but  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  he  didn’t  do  anything  but  be  post' 
master  for  several  years  and  grow  a  good  garden.  Nothing  was  ever  added  to  the 
property  that  she  inherited;  but  not  an  acre  was  ever  lost — though  they  did  sell  my 
father  a  few  acres.  Grandmother  died  first.  She  had  a  will  that  stated  that 
Grandpa  had  the  use  of  the  home,  the  farms,  everything  as  long  as  he  remained  a 
widower.  If  he  remarried  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  children.  At  first  some 
widows  fairly  flocked  around  him,  but  after  they  learned  about  Grandma’s  will, 
they  let  him  alone,  for  all  he  had  was  his  Civil  War  Pension  which  wasn’t  much. 
He  was  not  wounded — so  never  received  a  pension  until  a  law  was  passed  to  give 
it  to  all  Civil  War  veterans.  I  learned  from  that  how  all  women  with  children  should 
make  their  wills,  and  men,  too,  I  suppose. 
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Now  that  you  arc  acquainted  with  your  Great  Grandparents,  1  shall  ‘vein 
about  your  Grandparents.  jT* 

Thomas  Jacob  Shively  was  born  April  23,  185^,  in  Huntingsburg,  Indiana,  or 
nearby.  He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Annie  Catherine, 
Elizabeth,  William  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Mary  Alice,  and  Lelland  Stanford,  who  was  nine' 
teen  years  younger  than  his  oldest  brother.  Lelland  was  drowned  in  White  River  at 
Edwardsport,  Indiana,  when  he  was  almost  eighteen.  We  lived  across  the  road  from 
our  grandparents.  That  is  an  incident  I  never  can  forget.  Your  grandfather  lived 
to  be  almost  90,  two  sisters  lived  in  their  eighties,  one  sister  and  one  brother  must 
have  been  in  their  seventies. 

I  do  not  remember  hearing  much  about  my  father’s  childhood;  but  Grandma 
told  me  this  story  many  times.  When  Grandpa  went  to  the  Civil  War,  they  lived 
on  a  farm  and  had  stock  to  feed.  She  told  how  Papa  would  cut  and  carry  the  fodder 
and  help  her  with  all  the  chores  so  willingly  and  cheerfully,  when  he  was  so  young, 
it  made  her  sad  to  see  such  a  young  boy  do  such  hard  work.  She  said  she  didn't  see 
how  she  could  have  got  along  without  him. 

Mother,  Hannah  Amanda  Slawson  (she  always  told  us  girls  she  didn't  want 
any  of  us  to  name  our  daughters  after  her — she  disliked  the  name  so — she  said  to 
let  it  die  out;  but  none  of  her  daughters  had  a  girl)  was  born  in  Russelville,  Illinois, 
January  12,  1859.  They  soon  moved  to  Edwardsport.  I  know  very  little  of  her 
childhood;  but  I  always  remembered  this.  She  had  an  older  cousin,  Mary  Shaw, 
whose  Mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  so  Mother’s  parents  took  her  then; 
that  was  before  Grandma  had  any  children  of  her  own;  so  she  was  the  same  as  an 
older  sister  to  Mother.  She  said  when  Mary  was  a  young  lady  it  was  style  to  have 
very  small  waist  lines  and  Mary  was  not  the  slender  type.  I  remember  my  Mother 
telling  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  would  watch  Mary  dress.  Mary  would  tie  her 
corset  strings  around  the  bed  post,  then  pull  away  from  it  as  hard  as  she  could  to 
lace  it  tightly.  Mother  would  stand  by  thinking  how  awful  it  must  hurt.  Another 
thing  that  happened  when  she  was  at  home:  one  bright  moonlight  night  in  August, 
Grandpa  woke  up,  looked  out  the  window  and  said  to  Grandma,  “There  is  snow 
on  the  ground,  I'm  going  to  wake  the  girls,  for  this  is  something  they  will  never  see 
again,  and  it  may  be  gone  by  morning.’’  So  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  wakened 
Mama  and  Aunt  Em.  They  looked  out  the  upstairs  window.  Mother  could  tell  it 
was  moonlight;  so  she  stuck  her  head  out  the  window  and  called,  “Pa,  put  your 
foot  in  it.’’  He  did;  then  said,  “Aw,  go  back  to  bed.’’  Mother  could  always  see  the 
humorous  side. 

In  those  days  there  wasn’t  any  place  to  go  except  Church  and  Sunday  School 
on  Sunday  and  Prayer  Meeting  on  Wednesday  night.  It  was  the  custom  in  that 
village  for  the  young  ladies  to  sit  with  their  parents;  but  the  young  men  would  sit 
in  the  back  of  the  Church,  then  line  up  outside  the  door  and  say,  “May  I  see  you 
home?’’  as  their  favorite  came  along.  They  still  did  it  when  I  was  young.  1  can 
remember  running  the  gauntlet  and  saying,  “No’’  to  all,  when  we  lived  in  Lyons. 
Anyway,  Papa  always  told  the  first  date  he  ever  had  with  Mother  was  on  Prayer 
Meeting  night  when  Mother  was  about  fifteen.  That  she  ran  all  the  way  home  for 
fear  her  parents  would  see  them,  and  he  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  her. 

So  far  as  I  ever  knew  from  them  their  courtship  ran  very  smoothly.  But  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  that  I  have  never  told  anyone.  Grandma  Shively  had  a 
nephew  named  John  or  Jonathan,  or  Thomas  Curry,  that  was  the  same  age  as  these 
young  people.  He  went  away  to  college  and  died.  Now  this  is  the  deep  secret 
Grandma  Shively  told  me,  she  “didn't  think  Mandy  would  ever  have  married  Tom 
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if  this  nephew  had  lived.”  He  had  a  sister,  Kate  Curry  Cox.  1  remember  once  dv 
visited  us  after  we  lived  on  the  Spencer  farm.  Then  Willie  (my  sister)  took  .1  gre.a 
dislike  to  her.  I  wouldn’t  tell  her  or  anyone,  why  I  was  always  particularly  kmj  n, 
Kate  when  she  really  wasn't  a  lovable  person;  but  Mother  was  always  kind  to  her 
and  I  thought  it  was  on  account  of  whose  sister  she  was — so  I  really  was  extra  kind 
to  her,  and  still  never  even  told  my  sisters  why. 

I  remember  both  my  parents  laughing  about  little  sister  Emma  getting  on  the 
hall  stair  steps,  looking  in  the  parlor  and  saying,  “Mandy,  it’s  time  to  go  to  bed” — 
and  keep  it  up  until  Mother  went. 

Then,  I  have  a  letter  Grandpa  wrote  to  his  son,  Tom,  addressed  to  him  in  Port' 
land,  Oregon.  Grandpa  dated  it  March  18,  1877;  then  Papa  had  written  on  the 
envelope,  “Received  April  3rd;  answered  April  3rd.”  So  he  must  have  been  home' 
sick.  He  had  started  to  California  sometime  the  summer  before;  by  train  to  Califor' 
nia,  from  there  he  went  by  boat  to  Portland.  Then  taught  school  that  winter  in 
Yam  Hill,  Oregon.  Before  he  went  home,  he  came  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  When  he 
was  here  in  Seattle  in  1926,  he  said  at  that  time  Tacoma  looked  more  promising 
than  Seattle. 

The  next  letter  I  have  was  written  by  Mother  to  him,  dated  August  14,  1878, 
Edwardsport,  Indiana,  addressed  to  him  at  Union,  Indiana,  (Pike  Co.).  I  have  for' 
gotten  to  say  that  they  both  had  gone  to  normal  schools  and  Papa  to  Butler  College 
and  became  teachers.  I  think  these  normals  were  held  in  the  summer  and  ’Lish 
Milam  and  William  Pennington  were  the  teachers  I  heard  them  mentioned.  That  is 
how  Aunt  Annie  met  William  Pennington — who  later  was  her  husband. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 

Edwardsport,  Indiana,  Aug.  14,  1878 

Dear  Tom: 

I  got  your  letter  Saturday  and  would  have  written  sooner;  but  we  had  our 
“Faculty  Meeting”  at  the  first  of  the  week.  We  came  near  having  trouble  with  that 
young  Welker.  Dick  (Perkins)  thought  it  best  to  have  it- settled,  so  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Pennington,  Katie,  Jessie  and  me,  and  we  were  hired.  School  will  begin  on  the 
9th  of  Sept.  We  all  feel  safe  now  on  the  school  question.  Mr.  Bartlett  seemed  de' 
termined  to  the  last  to  have  a  school  meeting,  but  failed. 

I  guess  I  will  not  come  out  there  as  I  will  be  busy  until  school  commences;  but 
Annie  will  come,  or  she  thinks  now  she  will. 

Aunt  Sallie  Piety  is  dead.  She  died  last  Saturday  and  was  buried  Sunday.  Her 
death  was  sudden — was  only  sick  a  week. 

I’m  glad  you  enjoyed  yourself  one  evening  before  Miss  Emison  told  you  were 
such  a  flirt.  I  think  she  must  be  very  much  interested  in  you  to  know  so  much  about 
you.  I  wonder  where  she  got  her  information.  I  hope  that  the  young  ladies  won’t 
go  “back  on”  you.  How  strange  of  you  being  called  a  flirt. 

Mr.  Adams  is  about  well  now.  He  went  to  the  Hinton  House  today.  His 
Mother  is  going  home  tomorrow.  Ben  has  been  sick  again. 

We  did  not  go  to  Wheatland  on  Sat.;  but  there  were  several  went  from  here. 
Nearly  all  the  Normal  folks  were  there.  Luther  Benson  was  there.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  speak? 

I  wish  Tom  and  Annie  had  stayed  away,  for  I  would  like  to  have  heard  all  you 
had  to  say.  Annie  laughs  when  anyone  asks  me  where  I  am  going  to  school  in  the 
spring,  like  she  knew  something.  [Annie  was  his  sister  and  Mother’s  best  friend.] 

There  will  be  another  basket  meeting  here  next  Sunday.  The  Methodists  have 
a  quarterly  meeting  in  the  grove  like  they  had  last  year. 
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Emma  has  forgotten  to  bother  me  as  she  said  she  would.  She  is  very  busy  read' 
ing,  “That  Husband  of  Mine." 

You  couldn't  guess  in  a  week  whom  I  got  a  letter  from  Saturday.  It  was  Perry. 
Poor  fellow.  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  me.  Mollic  Gudc  [pronounced  good]  has 
been  up  here  last  week.  She  is  just  as  “good  as  ever. 

I  will  write  soon  again;  it  is  getting  late. 

Write  soon, 

Yours  ever, 

Amanda. 

(Author's  note:  That’s  the  kind  of  love  letters  I  used  to  write.) 

In  the  fall  of  1879  they  both  taught  in  a  two  roomed  country  school  out  from 
Bicknell.  Mother  boarded  with  her  cousin  who  had  been  married  several  years  and 
lived  on  a  farm  near  the  school;  and  Papa  boarded  at  Alf  Neal  s  who  lived  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  have  been  to  all  three  places,  so  I  visualize  as  I  write. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  they  went  to  Vincennes,  the  County  Seat,  and 
were  married.  Dad's  sister,  Annie,  and  Will  Pennington  had  been  married  before 
that,  and  lived  in  Vincennes.  Then  they  went  home  (Edwardsport)  for  the  rest  of 
the  holiday.  Mother  moved  to  Alf  Neal’s;  but  taught  the  rest  of  that  6chool  year. 

I  have  forgotten  to  tell  that  Mother  had  learned  to  sew  much  younger.  Some' 
body  came  around  with  what  was  called  “a  model,”  that  by  it — (flat  pieces  of  card' 
board  of  many  shapes  and  sizes;  I  can  remember  it)  they  used  to  cut  out  a  dress 
before  there  were  bought  patterns.  Mother  begged  her  father  to  buy  her  a  set  and 
pay  for  her  lessons — that  she  would  make  her  own  clothes,  her  mother’s,  and  sister  s 
if  he  would.  He  did,  and  she  did;  she  always  sewed  beautifully,  not  only  for  them, 
but  for  her  three  daughters  later.  Papa  learned  the  carpenters  trade  from  his 
father  and  worked  at  it  with  his  father  many  summers. 

They  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  Grandma  Shively,  across  the  road  from 
her  at  the  edge  of  town  and  built  a  house  of  three  large  rooms  and  a  side  porch. 
There  I  was  born  the  next  year,  November  6,  1880.-  They  also  built  a  barn,  chicken 
house,  and  a  “smoke  house”  that  had  a  roofed  front  porch  with  a  brick  floor  where 
we  had  a  swing.  There  was  a  cellar  under  this  “smoke  house,”  where  apples,  potatoes 
and  anything  else  was  stored  for  winter;  milk  and  butter  in  summer.  There  was  a 
place  for  a  large  orchard  just  behind  the  garden.  Papa  bought  the  trees  to  set  them 
out  the  very  day  the  first  baby  came.  It  so  happened  it  snowed  that  day;  but  he  set 
out  the  trees  anyway.  Many  times  when  we  would  be  out  in  the  orchard  he  would 
say,  “These  trees  are  just  as  old  as  you  are.” 

We  lived  there  until  I  was  eleven  years  old.  During  that  time  Alice  was  born, 
February  27,  1883.  We  were  named  for  our  two  grandmothers.  I  was  always  glad 
they  had  such  beautiful  names.  Mother  often  told  us  she  only  gave  us  one  name  so 
we  could  keep  “Shively”  for  our  middle  name  when  we  were  married.  I  wish  all 
mothers  were  that  thoughtful.  On  January  10,  1883  the  first  son  was  born.  Mother 
told  her  husband  he  could  name  him.  And  you  know7  the  result — “Erastus.”  Since 
I've  been  living  in  Seattle,  my  dad  told  why  he  gave  him  that  name.  The  men  at  the 
store  where  the  men  loafed  (there  was  always  one  in  every  village)  bet  him  that  he 
couldn’t  think  of  a  name  for  his  son  that  there  wasn't  someone  else  in  town  by  the 
same  name.  He  won  their  bet.  Erastus  was  only  given  the  one  name;  but  in  later 
years,  Mother  said  for  him  to  add  another  name  which  he  did,  William.  March  30, 
1887  another  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  was  born.  I  don’t  know  who  named  her — it 
sounds  more  like  our  dad.  She  was  not  very  healthy,  one  of  those  summers;  they 
called  it  “summer  complaint”.  Mother  would  put  her  in  my  little  wagon  and  I 
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h.id  to  haul  her  while  Mother  went  to  milk.  If  I  stopped  the  wagon  she  would 
begin  to  cry.  I’d  get  so  tired  hauling  her  slowly  while  the  rest  of  our  children, 
and  our  cousin,  Alice  Pennington,  were  playing,  that  I'd  wish  we  had  never  had  this 
baby — remember  I  was  only  seven  by  then.  Well  I  remember  the  day  she  was  burn, 
(she  had  come  in  the  night)  I  went  to  school  as  usual  that  morn;  but  there  came  a 
heavy  snow'  that  day.  It  was  up  to  my  knees.  My  Uncle  Lei  walked  ahead  and  scoot¬ 
ed  a  path  for  me.  Then  Grandma  Slawson,  w’ho  was  there  taking  care  of  Mother, 
would  not  let  me  go  back  in  the  afternoon.  I  cried — not  because  I  had  to  miss  school; 
but  because  I  had  to  leave  my  book  and  slate  there  all  night.  Then  in  1890  we  had 
another  sister.  Mama  let  Papa  name  her — and  he  named  her  Maud.  But  that  really 
was  a  popular  name  at  that  time;  and  she  was  named  for  a  beautiful,  talented  friend 
who  gave  her  a  silver  cup  with  her  name  engraved  on  it — the  first  silver  cup  we 
children  had  ever  seen.  Maud  was  such  a  healthy,  happy  baby — no  trouble  at  all, 
and  as  she  grew'  she  was  so  beautiful,  with  the  beautiful  kind  of  loving,  lively  brown 
eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  brown  curls,  and  her  skin  was  not  as  dark  as  many 
Shivelys  were — just  the  color  to  be  harmonious  with  her  hair  and  eyes;  but  when  she 
was  sixteen  months  old,  she  became  ill  suddenly.  Now  it  would  be  called  diphtheria; 
but  at  that  time  a  distinction  was  made  as  to  where  it  was  located;  so  what  she  had 
was  called  membranous  croup.  None  of  us  took  it;  the  smaller  children  were  sent  to 
the  grandparents,  but  I  was  kept  at  home  to  help  Mama  and  Grandma.  She  died  in 
three  days.  I  can  see  Mother  yet,  holding  the  little  child  on  her  lap  and  saying  to 
Grandma,  “I  can't  stand  this — I  can't  stand  this."  The  child’s  breathnig  was  so  ter¬ 
rible,  I  could  still  hear  it  when  I  went  in  the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door.  This  was  a 
great  sorrow  to  all  of  us. 

My  mother  worked  so  hard  all  these  years,  sewing,  cooking  and  canning;  she 
made  grape  jelly  in  gallon  stone  jars — five  each  year;  she  milked  the  cow  and  fed 
her,  too,  if  Papa  was  working — or  teaching  away  from  home;  churned  and  sold  some 
of  the  butter  too.  I  delivered  one  pound  a  week  to  a  family  named  Toops  for  several 
years.  Mother  sewed  for  herself  and  all  of  us  children — and  Grandma  too.  She 
rarely  got  to  go  anyplace  in  those  days,  but  was  always  cheerful. 

They  began  teaching  us  at  home  at  an  early  age.  I  could  read  well  long  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  start  to  school.  Part  of  our  kitchen  wall  was  painted  black,  so  I 
learned  to  write  on  it.  When  I  started  to  school  they  did  not  put  me  in  the  beginner 
class;  but  the  next  class,  who  had  been  in  school  one  year.  I  got  along  all  right  until 
it  came  to  the  problems.  It  was  addition,  each  problem  on  the  board  had  three  cob 
umns  of  three  figures  each  direction.  I  had  no  trouble  adding  them;  but  I  wrote  so 
large  when  I  had  the  nine  figures  on  my  little  double  slate,  there  was  barely  room  to 
draw  the  line — I  began  to  cry  because  there  was  no  room  for  the  answer.  The  teach¬ 
er  asked  me  kindly  why  I  was  crying.  She  said,  "Write  the  answer  on  the  other 
side."  How  relieved  I  was,  but  I've  always  wondered  what  I  did  about  the  rest  of 
the  problems. 

Papa  taught  us  poems — had  me  reciting  them  at  Teachers  Institute  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  school;  had  us  by  turn  as  we  grew  old  enough,  working  in 
the  garden  with  him;  took  us  on  walks  in  Baker’s  woods  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
taught  us  to  recognize  the  forest  trees,  first  by  the  leaves,  then  by  the  bark  and  shape 
of  the  trees.  He  would  make  us  paw-paw  whistles.  Once  when  Uncle  Will  Penning¬ 
ton  was  along  he  took  some  bark  that  peeled  easily  and  left  a  handle,  split  the  bark 
in  four  strands  and  braided  it.  When  we  asked  him  what  he  was  making  he  would 
say,  "A  layover  to  catch  meddlers."  Wonder  what  it  really  was. 

Mother  had  me  baking  cakes  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  Alice  took  more  care 
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of  the  babies.  I  wasn't  so  good  at  that  as  she.  If  I  had  to  hold  the  baby,  I  would  have 
a  book  in  my  hands,  reading  and  paying  more  attention  to  it  than  to  the  baby.  Alice 
sang  to  them. 

When  Rast  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  six  years  old,  Papa  decided  Rast 
should  have  a  horse,  for  he  often  played  at  our  Dad's  Uncle  Jim  Curry’s,  who  lived 
near;  farmed  and  had  lots  of  horses  and  hired  men.  So  Rast  showed  a  great  interest 
in  horses.  Wish  you  could  see  what  Papa  bought.  It  wasn't  a  horse  and  it  wasn't  a 
pony.  It  was  in  between.  And  the  color!  I  think  it  is  what  was  called  "clay  bank,"  or 
"clay  back".  Anyway,  Charlie's  color  didn't  suit  me.  Our  barn  had  two  stalls;  the 
cow  in  one,  Charlie  in  the  other.  While  Mother  milked  the  cow,  Rast  fed  Charlie. 
One  evening  she  heard  him  cursing  in  real  swear  words — awful.  In  her  calm  way 
she  said,  "Rast,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that."  He  replied,  "Mama,  you  just  don't 
know.  That’s  the  way  you  have  to  talk  to  horses."  Then  she  asked  him  who  he  ever 
heard  talk  to  horses  that  way.  He  replied,  "Uncle  Jim."  Then  Mother  was  amused 
for  Uncle  Jim  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Sometime  during  the  winter  of  1891-92,  our  dad  decided  he  had  taught 
school  long  enough,  eighteen  years.  They  had  been  saving  in  a  Vincennes  Building 
Association,  each  school  month  for  a  long  time,  so  they  decided  to  sell  the  property, 
stock,  and  everything  that  they  owned,  except  the  household  goods,  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  move.  I  had  a  sow  that  Grandpa  Slawson  gave  me  when  it  was  a  young 
pig.  He  let  me  go  to  the  bunch  and  pick  out  the  one  I  wanted,  then  he  carried  it  out 
to  our  house  with  me  walking  proudly  behind.  I  thought  I  just  couldn’t  let  them 
sell  her.  She  had  nine  baby  pigs  every  year.  Every  year  we  butchered  five  and  sold 
the  others;  but  I  thought  I  couldn’t  let  my  sow  be  sold.  I  was  eleven  and  a  half  years 
old;  I  crawled  under  the  bed  and  cried.  Mother  talked  so  calmly  and  sweetly  to  me 
that  I  became  reconciled. 

Uncle  Will  Shively  and  Papa  went  in  partnership  in  buying  a  general  store  in 
a  village,  named  Pinkstaff,  Illinois,  about  twelve  miles  from  Vincennes.  The  store 
had  three  rooms,  with  a  front  porch  where  men  loafed  and  people  waited  for  trains 
in  good  weather.  The  main  room  contained  the  dry ’goods,  groceries,  post  office,  and 
train  tic\ets.  The  side-room  had  nails,  all  kinds  of  small  hardware,  barrels  of  coal  oil, 
vinegar,  and  molasses.  I  loved  to  clerk  in  the  store  until  it  came  to  grinding  out 
somebody  a  gallon  jug  of  molasses.  The  back  room  contained  clothing — men’s  and 
boys’  ready  made  suits — women  made  their  own  in  those  days.  Then  there  was  an 
upstairs  used  for  storage.  There  was  only  one  other  store  in  this  village — and  it  was 
just  one  small  room,  no  restaurant  or  hotel.  If  some  one  were  hungry,  he  came  in 
and  bought  a  slice  of  cheese  and  some  crackers  (out  of  a  barrel)  or  a  can  of  sardines 
and  some  crackers;  or  perhaps  just  candy.  The  town  was  so  small  that  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  count  the  houses — 23,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  brick  yard,  one  church, 
one  doctor,  and  a  one-roomed  school  house.  But  it  was  a  good  place  for  a  store,  for  it 
was  in  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  land.  Many  “well-to-do"  farmers,  and  a  big  saw 
mill  out  in  the  country.  After  about  a  year  Papa  and  Uncle  Will  saw  there  was  not 
money  enough  for  two  families,  (for  Uncle  Will  expected  to  be  married)  so  he  sold 
out  to  Papa.  Then  a  depression  came,  but  they  did  not  call  it  a  depression — panic  of 
1892.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  summer  drought  in  that  area;  Papa  had  extended 
credit  to  many  until  crops  were  harvested.  No  crops,  no  pay;  so  he  could  not  pay  his 
bills,  and  there  was  a  foreclosure.  Papa  went  back  to  teaching  in  Indiana.  How  much 
they  ever  recovered  after  all  bills  were  paid,  I  do  not  know. 

The  schools  were  very  poor  in  Pinkstaff.  Our  parents  were  worried,  for 
they  wanted  us  to  have  a  good  education.  The  big  boys  came  after  corn  husking  was 
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oVcr — came  just  to  have  a  good  time  and  to  annoy  the  teachers.  Even  our  first  grade 
sister,  Willie,  was  not  obedient.  Alice  and  I  were  so  humiliated.  Willie  took  a  jump' 
ing  rope  out  of  her  desk;  the  teacher  told  her  to  bring  it  up  to  her,  Willie  wouldn't 
j0  ,( — the  teacher  gave  up.  So  the  next  winter,  Rast  was  sent  to  Grandma  Shively's 
to  attend  the  school  there  and  I  was  sent  to  Aunt  Em's  at  Linton.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful  school  year — a  new  building  and  departmental  work — two  men  teachers;  and  I 
had  never  had  a  man  teacher  before.  Rast  had  the  measles  and  I  had  the  mumps. 

The  first  house  we  rented  in  Pinkstaff  was  the  best  house  in  town.  A  widower 
owned  it  and  kept  one  room  upstairs  and  one  down.  The  house  had  four  rooms  and 
a  pantry  downstairs  and  four  bedrooms  upstairs.  The  house  had  no  heat 
except  the  kitchen  and  living  room  stoves.  Barney  was  born  in  this  house,  October 
30,  1892.  None  of  us  could  agree  on  a  name;  Aunt  Mary  wanted  Tom,  I  wanted 
Eugene,  every  one  had  a  different  name.  So  our  parents  said  we  would  call  him 
Baby  until  he  was  old  enough  to  name  himself.  Then  we  moved  into  the  Hook  house. 
It  only  had  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up — and  so  cold.  It  had  a  “summer 
kitchen."  Many  people  had  them  in  those  days — moved  the  kitchen  out  there  in 
summer  to  keep  the  house  cooler. 

The  fall  of  1894  we  moved  to  Newberry,  Indiana.  Papa  had  the  position  of 
Principal  of  the  School — five  rooms.  Until  he  could  get  a  house  we  “visited"  Grand¬ 
ma  and  Grandpa  Slawson.  “Baby"  was  old  enough  to  know  by  then  that  he  was 
to  name  himself.  He  heard  everybody  calling  Grandpa  “Uncle  Barney",  so 
one  day  he  said,  “I'm  named  Barney,  too."  He  was  such  a  beautiful  child;  beautiful 
expressive,  brown  eyes  and  the  most  beautiful  curls.  Of  evenings  I  would  set  him 
on  the  front  gate  post.  As  people  passed  they  would  stop,  and  ask  him  his  name.  In 
a  town  of  that  size  everyone  knew  who  we  were.  Barney  would  say,  “My  name's 
Barney.  I'm  named  for  my  Grandpa;  only  he  is  Barney  Slawson  and  I'm  Barney 
Shively." 

The  only  house  Papa  could  get  in  Newberry  was  very  unsuitable  for  our  sized 
family.  I  can’t  remember  but  three  rooms  downstairs  and  if  there  was  an  upstairs 
I've  forgotten  it.  The  big  events  that  fall  were  that  I-  got  to  go  to  school  to  my 
father,  and  we  had  not  been  there  but  two  or  three  weeks  until  Rast  got  the  scarlet 
fever.  Mother  shut  him  up  in  a  room  that  had  an  outside  door  on  a  porch — then  she 
was  in  the  breeze  as  she  crossed  to  the  kitchen  door.  It  must  have  blown  all  the  germs 
away,  for  none  of  us  took  scarlet  fever.  I’m  telling  you  all  this  so  you  may  know 
what  a  hard  time  Mother  really  had;  but  always  kept  her  wonderful  disposition  and 
beauty.  She  and  Papa  never  argued  or  fussed;  or  if  they  ever  did,  it  was  when  we 
did  not  hear  it. 

Then,  there  was  a  house  for  rent  much  nearer  the  school,  so  we  soon  moved 
again.  This  house  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  years  old;  and  cold!  On  the  first 
floor  there  were  two  large  rooms — one  very  large  and  a  third  one  small;  then  a 
very  wide  hall,  and  long,  too.  The  house  was  bu;lt  on  a  hillside  (like  Ben's)  only  the 
front  door  was  on  a  level  with  the  street,  then  in  this  hall  was  a  stairway  that  led 
down  to  a  whole  lower  floor  that  had  windows  and  doors  on  the  level  with  the  back 
yard.  It  was  much  warmer  down  there;  so  we  stayed  down  there,  only  went  on  the 
main  floor  to  sleep.  The  upstairs  we  did  not  use  at  all.  It  had  been  a  fine  house 
in  its  day;  but  so  cold  and  such  high  stairs  to  climb.  Then  a  house  became  vacant 
joining  the  school  yard  so  we  moved  again.  It  was  a  nice  place — four  rooms  down¬ 
stairs  and  two  partly  finished  upstairs  where  the  children  slept,  when  it  was  the 
right  temperature — too  hot  in  summer,  too  cold  in  winter.  Mother  became  ill.  She  had 
to  stay  in  bed;  so  I  had  to  quit  school  and  stay  home  to  take  care  of  Barney,  cook 
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and  do  everything;  hut  the  washing  and  ironing.  I  wonder  now  what  kind  of  care 
Mother  got;  perhaps  Daddy  did  for  her  outside  of  school  hours;  1  hope  so;  for 
Barney  got  the  whooping  cough  and  I  had  to  keep  close  watch  over  him  day  and 
night  to  keep  him  from  choking. 

The  first  part  of  May,  Mother  had  a  tiny  baby  son,  born  prematurely,  so 
Grandma  Slawson  came  and  stayed  until  Mother  was  able  to  go — then  she  took 
Mother  and  Barney  home  with  her;  and  Mother  stayed  what  seems  like  a  long  time. 
Papa  was  home  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Before  fall  Papa  got  a  better  and  larger  school  in  a  larger  town,  Lyons,  on  the 
same  railroad  our  Grandparents  lived — the  I  &  V.  The  only  house  they  could  find 
for  rent  was  far  from  the  school  house;  but  it  did  very  well.  I  don't  seem  to  remcnv 
her  that  house  very  well;  but  Papa  and  I  had  a  very  good  time  that  year.  I  got  to  go 
to  school  to  him  again  that  year.  He  was  the  Principal  and  taught  the  two  higher 
grades.  I  had  finished  Eighth  Grade  the  year  before;  so  he  taught  a  class  in  first 
year  high  school  work,  Algebra,  Ancient  History,  English  and  I  can't  remember 
what  else.  There  was  a  fine  group  of  young  people  there.  In  that  class  there  were 
people  twenty  and  twenty-one  years  old.  I  was  the  youngest.  I  was  fifteen  that  fall. 
Some  of  these  young  people  lived  in  the  country.  They  would  bring  a  big  two-horse 
wagon  or  on  runners  if  there  was  snowr  and  take  a  bunch  to  some  affair  out  in  the 
country.  It  was  lots  of  fun.  Papa  went  along;  always  jolly.  Before  the  year  was 
over,  if  Fred  Maddex  was  going  he  wouldn't  go,  as  Fred  was  twenty-one  and  had 
two  sisters  in  the  crowd,  Papa  knew  Fred  was  trustworthy  and  would  not  let  any 
boy  “act  up’’  with  his  two  sisters  there.  That  was  the  winter  Grandpa  Slawson 
died.  Mother  went  to  help  take  care  of  him  and  took  Barney.  Then  I  got  all  the 
other  children  ready  and  Papa  took  us  on  the  train  to  the  funeral.  We  had  ridden 
on  the  train  often;  but  Mother  could  remember  the  first  train  that  ran  on  that  road 
to  Vincennes.  She  and  her  mother  got  to  ride  on  it — in  an  open  freight  car. 

That  year  Papa  and  Uncle  Will  Pennington,  who  was  in  the  abstracting  bush 
ness  in  Vincennes  and  had  an  opportunity  to  know  when  and  where  lots  were  to  be 
sold  cheap,  decided  for  Papa  to  move  us  to  Vincennes  and  go  into  the  building 
business.  That  was  the  best  move  we  ever  made.  They  were  anxious  for  us  to  get  a 
good  education  and  there  was  an  excellent  commissioned  high  school  there.  When 
my  Aunt  took  me  to  interview  the  Superintendent,  he  put  me  in  the  second  year, 
which  was  just  where  I  belonged  according  to  my  age  and  the  teaching  Papa  had 
given  me. 

First,  we  lived  in  a  small  rented  house.  Mother  had  to  nurse  four  of  us  through  the 
measles  there.  Then  Papa  bought  a  house  that  was  rather  old.  It  had  what  they 
called  wainscoating  on  one  room — it  was  boards  part  of  the  way  up  the  wall.  We 
found  they  were  full  of  bed-bugs.  They  got  on  the  beds  before  we  knew  they  were 
there.  Such  a  time!  Papa  took  those  boards  off  and  burned  them  and  had  that  plas- 
tered.  I  became  the  champion  bed-bug  killer.  We  exterminated  them;  that  was  be^ 
fore  anyone  knew  to  fumigate  for  them.  There  is  where  we  lived  when  I  graduated 
from  high  school.  This  sounds  unbelievable;  but  Mother  always  combed  my  hair; 
even  all  through  high  school.  She  had  beautiful  soft  curly  hair;  but  it  never  grew 
long.  Mine  was  straight;  but  long  and  thick  too.  She  seemed  to  love  to  comb  it  in 
those  long  braids.  Then  finally  the  braids  were  bound  around  my  head;  but  she 
did  it. 

That  summer  Papa  was  doing  so  well  that  he  built  us  a  beautiful  new  house  on 
Portland  Avenue,  between  1st  and  2nd.  It  had  four  rooms  downstairs  and  four  up; 
but  no  bathroom,  furnace  or  electric  lights.  But  it  was  by  far  the  best  house  we  ever 
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had.  It  was  here  that  Rast  had  the  typhoid  fever — was  delirious  many  weeks;  Mother 
made  us  keep  the  house  so  quiet  that  she  even  put  a  rug  on  the  back  porch  to  soften 
the  foot  steps.  Such  a  wonderful  mother!  No  one  ever  had  a  better.  We  took  our 
turns  at  nursing.  Just  before  he  became  delirious,  he  asked  me  how  much  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket.  When  I  counted  it  I  said,  “Fifty  cents,  two  pennies,  and  a  but' 
ton.”  Then  often  through  that  long  siege  of  dcliriousness  he  said,  “You  know  I 
only  have  fifty  cents,  two  pennies  and  a  button.”  I  was  teaching  in  Vincennes  thit 
year.  So  after  school  began,  and  Alice  went  away  to  Teacher’s  College,  we  hired  a 
nurse — a  Miss  Buckles.  With  good  nursing  and  a  good  doctor,  the  old  Doctor  Me' 
Dowell,  he  recovered. 

It  was  while  we  lived  in  this  house  that  Alice  and  I  began  to  have  young  men 
callers.  They  were  many  and  often.  It  was  our  Father  who  was  our  chaperone. 
Mother  was  always  so  tired  after  her  hard  days  work  that  she  went  to  bed  early. 
In  the  summer  we  sat  on  the  front  porch,  he  nearby  in  the  living  room.  In  the  win- 
ters  we  used  the  parlor  and  tried  to  have  our  dates  on  different  nights.  There  was 
a  big  base  burner  stove  right  at  the  entrance  to  the  parlor,  so  it  would  heat  both 
rooms.  Do  you  know  what  a  base  burner  stove  is?  It  is  large,  and  uses  hard  coal, 
called  canal  coal,  that  makes  no  smoke.  There  was  a  large  cylinder  above  the  fire 
box  that  we  filled  with  this  hard  coal,  started  the  fire,  and  by  filling  that  large  hop' 
per,  the  fire  never  went  out — kept  an  even  heat  day  and  night.  Daddy  would  get  his 
magazine,  or  book,  and  sit  in  the  living  room,  take  off  his  shoes,  put  his  feet  on  the 
rail  of  the  stove  and  read  until  our  callers  left.  Ten  o’clock  was  leaving  time  and  it 
was  adhered  to  strictly.  Daddy  always  sat  on  the  side  of  the  stove  where  he  was  not 
seen  at  all  from  the  parlor.  How  closely  we  were  watched  we  had  no  idea;  until  one 
day  we  happened  to  change  the  furniture  around  and  moved  the  settee  to  a  differ' 
ent  corner.  That  night  he  sat  down  with  his  book  early.  Soon  he  said,  “Hey,  what 
has  become  of  the  settee?”  Then  the  secret  came  out.  There  was  a  large,  very  large 
mirror  in  th  living  room.  By  looking  in  this  mirror  from  that  place  he  always  sat, 
he  had  full  view  of  the  settee  corner.  That  was  a  great  family  joke.  Alice  and  I,  and 
our  men  friends  didn't  happen  to  be  the  type  who  needed  watching,  or  had  any  use 
for  a  “love  seat;”  so  we  told  them  about  it,  left  it  there  for  awhile,  then  moved  it 
back  to  our  Daddy’s  full  view.  One  man  I  dated  said,  “There  was  a  time  when  I 
called  your  father,  Tom;  but  I  wouldn’t  do  it  now.” 

In  the  winter  of  1904  and  1905,  our  father  built  us  a  big  house  on  the  corner 
lot  we  owned  at  102  Portland  Avenue.  It  had  a  vestibule,  parlor,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  pantry,  bathrom,  a  store  room,  a  very  large  front  porch  and  a  large 
back  porch  downstairs.  Upstairs  there  were  four  bedrooms,  a  sewing  room,  a  trunk 
room,  and  a  hall.  The  stairway  had  a  landing.  From  that  landing  one  set  of  steps  led 
to  bathrom  and  kitchen,  the  other  to  the  living  room.  There  were  electric  lights 
everywhere,  a  stoker  furnace  in  the  basement,  and  a  gas  range  in  the  kitchen.  Fin' 
ally  we  had  an  electric  iron. 

Ours  was  a  happy  family  life — no  strife  or  arguments  between  parents  and 
children;  because  they  had  taught  us  obedience  when  children;  so  we  loved  and 
respected  them^and  we  lived  a  happy  life  together.  The  more  company  we  had  the 
more  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  us  were  always  having  some  of  our  college 
friends  to  visit  us.  The  house  was  never  too  full  for  our  parents  to  enjoy  it. 
Sometimes  relatives  would  arrive  unexpectedly  in  the  summer  when  we  already  had 
house  guests.  But  beds  were  made  on  the  floor  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

At  this  time  our  Dad  became  acquainted  with  some  French  people  who  had 
moved  to  Vincennes  and  built  a  novelty  works — manufactured  all  sorts  of  things 
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like  enameled  belt  buckles.  They  were  Socialists  and  started  a  Socialist  party  in 
Vincennes — Papa  became  one  of  them.  He  and  we  found  out  you  didn't  know 
what  might  happen  to  you  if  you  were  a  Socialist;  for  one  day  when  we  already 
had  house  guests;  here  came  a  woman  speaker  whom  our  Dad  was  to  entertain  in 
our  home  without  him  even  being  asked.  She  was  queer,  as  you  might  suppose.  She 
called  our  Dad  “Comrad  Shively,”  all  the  time.  Alice  could  imitate  her  to  perfection 
and  didn't  hesitate  to  do  it  when  “Comrad”  (whoever  she  was)  was  not  present. 
Our  Dad  had  to  take  her  to  the  meetings  where  she  was  to  speak.  That  almost  end' 
ed  his  being  a  Socialist;  but  the  final  blow  came  when  election  time  came.  They  put 
his  name  on  the  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  County  Commissioner,  without  his  knowb 
edge.  That  was  a  blow.  That  ended  Socialism  for  him.  All  our  friends  joked  about 
this.  But  he  did  have  one  consolation;  he  received  more  votes  than  anyone  else  on 
the  Socialist  ticket. 

The  spring  Alice  and  I  were  Seniors  in  Teachers  College,  we  invited  eight 
of  our  College  friends,  four  boys  and  four  girls  to  spend  all  day  Sunday  in  our  Vim 
cennes  home.  I  went  on  Friday  night  to  help  Mother  get  ready.  Alice  stayed  and 
came  with  the  crowd.  They  left  Terre  Haute,  fiftyTour  miles  away,  on  a  very  early 
morning  train.  Rast  and  Roy  (Cassell)  met  the  train.  I  helped  Mother  get  breakfast. 
The  only  thing  I  can  remember  for  breakfast  was  fresh  strawberries  to  start  with. 
(I  suppose  because  I  had  to  stem  so  many.)  Don’t  remember  what  the  rest  did  in 
the  morn;  I  helped  cook  the  dinner;  but  for  the  afternoon,  Roy  and  I  hired  enough 
liver>'  stable  horses  and  two  seated  carriages  to  take  them  to  see  the  sights  of  historic 
“old  Vincennes."  Again  I  stayed  home  to  help  Mother — let  Barney  go  in  my  place. 
Then  we  took  the  evening  train  back  to  Terre  Haute.  (I  know  this  was  the  correct 
number  of  people  for  I  got  out  my  old  kodak  book  to  count  them  in  the  pictures  we 
took.)  Roy,  Alice  and  Bill  Bryce  are  all  dead;  and  I  do  not  know  one  thing  about 
the  rest.  Our  father  and  mother  enjoyed  the  day  as  much  as  we  did.  Without  telling 
us.  Dad  bought  porch  furniture  for  our  big  front  porch — a  porch  swing,  two  or 
three  rocking  chairs  and  a  straight  backed  chair  without  rockers,  and  had  them  de' 
livered  on  Saturday.  How  we  enjoyed  that  furniture!  Alice  and  I  did  much  of  our 
courting  there  on  summer  evenings.  Roy  never  liked  for  me  to  have  a  date  the  same 
night  he  was  coming.  He  had  to  work  every  other  night — and  came  to  our  house 
every  night  he  had  off.  Alice  said,  “Don’t  you  pay  any  attention  to  him.  He  is  an 
only  child  and  needs  to  know  more  about  family  life.”  My  “steady”  didn't  come 
quite  that  often.  He  was  a  great  joker.  He  said  he  could  go  see  a  girl  every  night  in 
the  week  provided  it  was  a  different  girl. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  we  had  so  many  graduations.  I  remember  one  year 
there  were  five  in  one  June. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  was  our  first  wedding.  Alice  and  Roy  were  married  in 
June,  1907.  It  was  a  simple  home  wedding  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They 
planned  at  that  time  so  they  would  get  the  train  before  noon  to  Chicago.  We  had 
wedding  breakfast  served  to  all.  I  can  remember  chicken  salad,  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches,  wedding  cake  and  brick  icecream  with  pink  hearts  molded  in  the  center. 
We  hired  a  cateress  to  help  that  day.  No  one  knows;  but  just  us  two;  how  near  this 
was  to  my  wedding  day,  too. 

When  the  World's  Fair  was  in  St.  Louis,  Papa  and  Mother  went,  leaving  me 
in  charge  of  all  the  children  and  the  house.  Mother  said  she  never  wanted  to  go 
to  such  a  place  with  a  man  again.  He  wanted  to  see  all  the  machinery  and  she 
wanted  to  visit  the  F  ne  Arts  Buildings.  So  after  the  first  day  or  two  they  de' 
cided  on  a  meeting  place  and  time,  and  each  went  his  own  way  and  enjoyed  the 
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Fair.  Alice,  Barney,  and  I  each  had  work  sent  to  he  exhibited  in  the  FJiK.iti.4i 
Building.  Alice's  was  a  Physiology  paper.  Mine  was  written  Latin  sentences  .m  l 
Barney's  was  the  drawing  of  a  dog.  Mother  hunted  them  all  out.  When  she  came 
home  and  told  us,  Alice  said,  “Mother,  why  waste  your  time  looking  them  up  when 
there  are  plenty  more  just  like  them  upstairs?"  Motherly  pride,  I  say. 

Then  they  went  on  to  visit  Mother's  cousin  in  Cookville,  Texas,  or  (Titus  l\e 
forgotten).  They  had  never  seen  each  other.  Mother  had  made  Barney  a  new  blue 
gingham  shirt  just  before  she  left  and  had  another  one  cut  out.  Sewing  was  not  one 
of  my  accomplishments;  but  I  thought  I  would  surprise  Mother  by  making  that  shirt 
while  she  was  gone.  I  got  along  just  tine  until  it  came  to  putting  on  that  piece  where 
the  cuff  opens.  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  that  was  done.  So  I  ripped  one  off  the 
shirt  she  had  made  him  to  see  how  she  did  it.  Then  I  did  it  beautifully;  but  I  had  to 
put  the  one  back  I  had  ripped  off.  When  Mother  came  home,  I  was  proud  to  show 
her  the  shirt  I  had  made.  She  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  it.  Then  I  told  her  how  I 
learned  how  to  make  that  opening  at  the  cuff.  She  calmly  said,  “Why  didn’t  you  rip 
up  an  old  shirt,  then  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  put  it  back  on?"  Our  Mother  was 
just  plainly  more  intelligent  than  her  daughters. 

Christmas  was  always  a  great  holiday  with  us.  We  never  had  a  Christmas  tree 
— nobody  did,  because  evergreen  trees  did  not  grow  in  Indiana,  nor  were  they  ship- 
ped  in — that  long  ago.  When  we  lived  in  Edwardsport,  we  hung  up  our  stockings, 
then  we  went  to  one  of  the  grandparents  for  Christmas.  At  either  place  we  children 
would  get  to  go  into  the  parlor;  the  older  ones  into  the  sitting  room.  Then  at  Grand' 
ma  Shively's,  they  would  all  gather  around  the  piano  and  sing.  Aunt  Mary  played 
the  piano  and  sang  alto,  her  two  sisters  sang  soprano,  Uncle  Will  and  Lell  were 
tenors;  Papa  was  a  very  good  bass.  I  can’t  remember  about  the  rest,  but  I  thought  I 
never  heard  such  beautiful  singing. 

In  Vincennes  each  of  us  had  our  name  on  a  dining  room  chair.  Then  each 
put  h;s  gifts  out  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  we  would  open  them.  How  pleased 
I  was  one  Christmas  when  Papa  gave  Mother  a  gold  breast  pin.  She  had  no  jewelry 
at  that  time  except  her  wedding  ring. 

When  Barney  was  a  Junior  in  High  School,  he  decided  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Purdue  and  study  agriculture.  My  dad  decided  he  was  old  enough  to  retire  from 
the  building  business;  so  he  bought  a  farm  near  Spencer,  Indiana.  All  of  us  who 
were  at  home  went  up  to  look  at  it  one  Sunday — took  the  early  morning  train  and 
were  gone  all  day.  It  was  so  hot  that  the  sun  burned  my  back;  and  where  the  heavy 
embroidery  trimming  was,  left  a  white  design.  We  tramped  all  over  those  hills.  None 
of  us  knew  anything  about  farms;  what  we  thought  we  could  grow  on  those  hills,  I 
don't  know.  Guess  we  bought  it  for  the  scenery.  Then  my  dad  built  a  big  house  on 
top  of  a  hill;  we  could  see  for  miles  in  one  direction,  and  so  near  town  that  we  could 
hear  the  court  house  clock  strike.  From  the  other  direction  such  beautiful  wooded 
hills,  in  winter  the  trees  with  frost  cr  snow  was  an  ever  changing,  wonderful  view 
from  the  kitchen  window. 

It  was  not  a  place  to  make  money  we  found;  but  it  was  the  place  to  have  a  good 
time.  How  we  all  loved  to  gather  there,  and  bring  our  friends.  Always  company. 

Papa  had  rented  our  big  house  in  Vincennes.-  That  did  not  prove  very  satis' 
factor^';  so  after  a  year  or  a  little  more,  we  moved  back  to  Vincennes.  But  I  must 
tell  you  about  that  first  Christmas  on  the  farm.  None  of  the  children  were  living 
at  home,  but  Barney.  He  was  attending  Spencer  High  School,  but  we  all  came  home 
for  Christmas.  We  had  to  celebrate  one  day  late  because  Roy  couldn’t  get  away 
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from  the  store.  Barney's  chum,  Lou  Bonsib,  was  there.  We  had  our  first  Christmas 
tree  because  there  were  a  few  cedars  (I  think  they  were)  that  grew  on  this  hill" 
farm  of  160  acres.  Alice  and  Willie  had  bought  toys  suitable  to  each — mine  was  a 
doll’s  stocking  cap  to  keep  my  cars  warm.  But  they  didn't  tell  anyone.  The  next 
morn  I  thought  the  toys  leftover  at  the  store  would  be  cheap;  so  I  suggested  some  of 
us  go  in  and  buy  some  to  make  it  more  fun.  Alice  said,  “You  go  and  take  Roy 
along;”  being  an  only  child  he  never  had  fun  like  this,  “family  fun.”  So  Roy  and  I 
went  in  and  bought  a  toy  for  each;  but  I  can’t  remember  any  but  a  jumping  jack  for 
Lou  and  a  boy  doll  for  Florence*  because  Rast  was  leaving  to  work  in  San  Francisco 
immediately.  That  makes  me  remember  this  was  the  Christmas  of  our  second  year 
there.  Florence  always  said  Roy  wouldn't  let  her  and  Rast  get  out  of  his  sight — and 
he  said  he  was  paying  Rast  back  for  all  he  did  when  he  and  Alice  were  courting. 

The  only  thing  I  remember  about  that  first  Christmas  vacation  was  that  Papa 
insisted  we  all  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morn.  Papa,  Mama,  we  five  children,  Roy 
and  Lou — we  filled  a  bench.  Quite  an  innovation  to  that  small  town. 

Before  we  left  Vincennes  Papa  bought  a  buggy  horse,  named  Nell,  and  a  buggy 
with  no  top.  I  think  it  was  called  a  “trap.”  It  had  two  seats  or  could  be  folded  up  to 
one  seat.  When  they  moved,  (the  house  was  ready  to  move  into  the  fall  of  1908) 
Papa  went  on  the  train;  Mama  and  Barney  drove  Nell.  They  stopped  all  night  in 
Worthington  with  Papa’s  cousin,  Alice  Corbin.  Every  Christmas,  Nell  and  buggy 
were  kept  busy  meeting  trains. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1910  we  moved  back  to  Vincennes.  That  move  I  was 
home.  We  must  have  left  Nell  and  the  buggy  for  I  can’t  remember  taking  them  or 
having  them  in  Vincennes.  Mother  and  I  went  on  the  train.  Mother  had  a  hen  hatch 
that  day;  that  is,  all  but  one  egg  and  it  had  started  to.  She  decided  she  wanted  to 
take  those  baby  chicks  along.  We  had  a  place  for  chickens  in  Vincennes.  So  we  pack' 
ed  them  in  a  shoe  box  with  air  holes  punched  in  the  top.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
we  did  with  that  one  egg  with  a  hole  pecked  in  it?  We  couldn't  leave  it,  with  no 
one  moved  in  yet  to  care  for  it;  so  I  wrapped  it  in  one  of  Papa’s  old  handkerchiefs 
and  pinned  that  in  my  bosom.  When  the  train  stopped  those  chickens  would 
“cheep;”  then  everyone  near  would  look  to  see  where  that  sound  was  from.  Mother 
and  I  just  looked  innocent.  We  stopped  at  Edwardsport  to  visit  Aunt  Annie  Pen' 
vnington  overnight.  She  had  a  hen  setting.  We  put  that  egg  under  her;  when  we 
left  for  Vincennes,  we  had  one  more  chick. 

That  year,  1910,  I  taught  in  Sandborn,  so  I  could  be  near  home  for  on  October 
3rd,  a  son  was  born  to  Alice  and  Roy  at  our  home,  102  Portland  Avenue,  Vin' 
cennes.  He  was  named  Martin  LeRoy  Jr.  Roy  was  so  excited  that  he  called  every 
one  of  his  friends  in  Lawrenceville,  (where  they  lived)  and  his  old  buddies  in  Vin' 
cennes.  He  called  me  long  distance  to  Sandborn,  and  telegraphed  Barney  in  Purdue. 
When  Barney  got  home,  he  said,  “I  don’t  see  why  Roy  sent  me  a  telegram;  I  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  wait  for  a  letter.  He  forgot  to  pay  for  it,  so  I  had  to.” 

The  next  May  25,  1911,  Rast  and  Florence  Knox  were  married  in  Lafayette. 
Barney  was  already  there  in  Purdue  University,  so  the  rest  of  us  all  went  on  the 
train,  because  we  were  all  very  happy  about  the  wedding.  Mother,  Dad,  Alice,  Roy 
and  baby  Martin  started  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before;  but  Willie  and  I  were 
both  teaching  in  Vincennes;  (Vincennes  schools  were  longer  than  Sandborn,  so  I 
finished  the  year  there).  We  thought  we  couldn’t  possibly  take  the  day  off;  so  we 
taught  that  day  and  took  the  night  train  to  Indianapolis.  In  those  days  we  were  not 
used  to  going  to  hotels;  so  we  asked  information  at  the  railroad  station  for  the  way 
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to  the  YAV.C.A.  and  spent  the  night  there.  We  got  up  early  the  next  morn,  before 
the  sun  was  up,  and  took  an  early  train  for  Lafayette.  It  was  a  beautiful  home  wed' 
ding  with  Florence's  sister,  Helen,  as  her  attendant,  Barney  as  the  Best  Man,  and 
Florence's  Father,  The  Rev.  Knox  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  performing  the  cere' 
mony.  Florence  had  said  she  didn't  want  anyone  to  cry  at  her  wedding.  The  night 
before  when  they  practiced,  Helen  and  Barney  had  said  if  they  saw  anyone  looking 
solemn,  they  would  wink  at  each  other;  but  when  the  time  really  came,  Barney  was 
the  most  solemn  one  there.  When  teased  about  it  later,  he  said,  “I  didn’t  know  it 
would  be  so  serious."  But  Rast  started  to  say  "Yes"  or  "I  will"  at  the  wrong  place, 
then  smiled,  so  that  relieved  the  seriousness.  Mrs.  Knox  said  she  was  near  tears  when 
that  happened.  After  a  wedding  luncheon  Rast  and  Florence  soon  left  for  Chicago 
where  Rast  worked  for  the  telephone  company.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  on 
how  or  when  the  rest  of  us  got  back  to  Vincennes.  They  had  chosen  this  wedding 
day  because  it  was  Forence’s  parents  wedding  day.  This  year  it  happened  to  be  a 
Saturday  which  was  fortunate  for  all  of  us  school  people,  teachers  or  students. 

The  house  was  sold  before  very  long.  I  can't  remember  just  when,  we  moved 
back  to  "the  farm”,  for  I  was  away  teaching  in  Manchester  College  summer  term. 

When  the  summer  term  was  over,  the  people  had  not  moved  out  of  the  big 
house,  Papa  was  working  at  carpenter  work  in  Vincennes,  Willie  and  Mother 
were  living  in  the  log  house — except  sleeping  in  the  big  house.  Those  people  did  not 
use  the  big  front  room  or  two  of  the  bedrooms,  so  all  our  unpacked  belongings  were 
stored  in  the  big  front  room  and  we  had  the  use  of  two  bedrooms.  Barney  had  hired 
himself  out  to  a  farmer  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State  to  learn  more  of  practical  farm' 
ing;  the  man  had  sent  to  Purdue  to  get  some  one  who  was  an  "educated  farmer,” 
so  they  were  both  happy.  When  Barney  left,  the  farmer  asked  him  if  he  didn't  want 
a  letter  of  recommendation.  Barney  didn’t  know  what  he  needed  it  for;  but  said, 
"Yes,"  because  he  saw  the  man  wanted  to  write  it.  When  Barney  went  back  to  Un;' 
versity,  it  was  the  joke  of  his  fraternity.  They  wanted  to  frame  it.  The  farmer  had 
told  at  length  about  his  good  character,  happy  disposition,  and  how  they  enjoyed  his 
company;  but  said  not  one  word  about  his  ability  as  a  farm  hand. 

It  seems  the  rest  of  that  summer,  Willie,  Mother  and  I  lived  on  fried  bacon  and 
fried  apples — fried  in  the  bacon  grease,  at  least  that’s  all  I  can  remember  eating. 
Willie  and  I  would  walk  up  to  that  old,  old  orchard  that  was  near  the  North  Woods 
and  carry  home  the  best  red  summer  apples. 

During  these  first  years,  we  gave  every  place  and  live  things  a  name.  You  all 
remember  “The  Big  Spring,"  “Dry  Branch,”  and  the  "North  Woods;"  but  did  you 
ever  hear  of  “Gooseberry  Hill’,  or  "The  Black  Pool”?  Papa  decided  to  raise  goose' 
berries  for  market.  So  he  planted  that  hill  across  "Spring  Branch"  in  the  corner  tO' 
wards  Phillips  Farm  in  gooseberries  .How  I  used  to  pick  gooseberries  and  sell  tham 
in  town;  but  it  must  not  have  paid  for  he  quit  raising  them.  "Black  Pool"  was 
a  large  pool  (pond  or  lake)  between  the  Big  Spring  and  Phillips  fence.  It  was  in  deep 
shade — water  level,  never  lowered.  Must  have  been  deep,  for  it  always  looked  the 
same.  Then  I’m  sure  you  all  remember  the  caves;  especially  the  one  "Daisy"  or  was 
it  "Nell"  fell  into — and  the  mascuine  portion  of  the  whole  town  came  out  and  got 
her  out  alive  and  unhurt.  We  named  the  animals  after  members  of  the  family;  but 
the  only  ones  I  can  remember  are  the  one  pair  of  geese  we  owned.  They  were  "Rast 
and  Florence”,  who  were  just  engaged  at  that  time.  The  first  Christmas,  Rast  came 
home  from  Purdue,  he  brought  a  beautiful  collie  dog.  Our  next  dog  was  a  son  of 
his.  Were  they  both  named  “Dick"? 
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One  of  the  first  farm  projects  was  a  field  of  tomatoes,  way  up  by  the  North 
Woods.  After  Papa  and  Barney  set  out  the  plants  according  to  his  Purdue 
education;  he  waited  a  certain  length  of  time,  then  went  around  each  plant  and 
sprinkled  commercial  fertilizer  in  a  circle  around  each  plant — a  hack  breaking  job. 
I  went  away  in  the  fall  to  teach,  so  I  can't  remember  whether  they  made  any  money 
or  not. 

Another  project  Papa  tried  was  letting  some  men  clear  some  land  on  a  slope 
across  the  road  from  Uncle  Billy  Willis’  and  raise  a  tobacco  crop.  They  were  men 
from  a  Southern  State  who  knew  how  to  raise  it.  I  think  there  was  really  some 
money  made  on  that.  The  big  tobacco  shed  with  its  rows  of  large  stalks  of  tobacco 
hanging  to  dry  was  a  very  interesting  place  to  take  our  guests. 

It  seems  we  tried  most  everything.  Alice  and  I  picked  wild  blackberries  and  I 
sold  them  in  town — didn’t  peddle  from  house  to  house — engaged  them  over  the 
telephone.  Then  one  year  Papa  planted  a  lot  of  cucumbers  along  dry  branch.  Mother 
had  no  use  for  but  very  few.  I  was  teaching  in  Spencer  by  then,  so  I  got  cucumber 
customers — delivered  them  with  old  Nell  and  the  “Top"  buggy  we  had  by  that 
time.  Then  when  Willie  came  there  to  teach,  my  old  customers  called  her  for  cu' 
cumbers;  but  she  refused — told  me  she  would  not  deliver  cucumbers  to  anybody. 

Orchard  business  seemed  to  be  profitable.  So  our  Dad  set  out  an  apple  orchard. 
He  was  a  very  hard  worker.  He  gradually  added  to  it.  I  remember  when  I  was  there 
in  1939,  he  took  me  up  in  the  new  part  where  he  was  trying  to  teach  Ben  to  trim 
trees  (but  his  own  trees  now  show  he  was  not  an  apt  pupil) .  My  Daddy  said  to  me, 
“Your  Mother  said,  ‘Why  are  you  ordering  more  trees;  you  will  never  live  to  eat 
any  of  the  apples  off  them;’  but  I  showed  her.”  He  lived  until  almost  90  years  of 
age,  for  he  died  January  10,  1945.  On  Saturday  he  trimmed  trees  all  day;  that  night 
he  had  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  at  2:00  a.m.  Never  was  conscious  again  before  his 
death  the  following  Tuesday,  January  10th.  The  funeral  was  on  Mother’s  birthday, 
January  12. 

He  always  had  such  a  pleasant,  happy  spirit.  During  hard  times  if  he  was  dis' 
couraged,  he  never  showed  it  before  us  children.  If  he  and  Mother  ever  disagreed 
or  quarreled,  they  did  it  when  we  never  knew  it.  Only  once  did  I  ever  hear  such; 
and  that  was  when  I  waked  up  in  the  night  and  heard  what  I  wasn’t  supposed  to 
hear  about  Mama  wanting  to  go  somewhere,  and  he  not  wanting  her  to  go.  I  “sided" 
with  Mother,  with  them  knowing  nothing  about  it;  but  when  conditions  were 
changed  a  little,  I  kept  saying,  “You  go,  Mama;  you  go.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  chib 
dren," — and  she  went  taking  Barney  with  her,  for  he  was  only  about  four  years 
old.  How  I  cooked,  kept  house  for  five  of  us,  and  went  to  school,  I  don't  know; 
but  Papa  was  good  to  help. 

You  all  know  Mother  was  wonderful.  She  could  cook,  sew,  teach  Sunday 
School  class,  give  wonderful  programs  at  the  Spencer  Women’s  Club — teach  sew' 
ing  and  such  at  the  Farmer’s  Women  Organization  after  we  were  all  grown;  but 
when  we  were  children  and  even  in  College,  she  was  right  there  at  home  working 
for  all  of  us;  and  never  a  complaint.  But  she  could  not  draw  a  picture.  She  told  this 
joke  on  herself.  Our  Father  could  draw  anything;  when  I  was  too  young  to  go  to 
school,  he  would  draw  anything  for  me  on  my  little  slate.  This  is  her  joke.  One  day 
when  he  wasn't  home  I  took  my  slate  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  draw  a  pig.  She  did 
the  best  she  could;  but  when  she  handed  it  to  me,  I  cried  and  said,  “It  isn’t  a  pig/’ 

Our  daddy  was  good  at  writing,  too.  One  time  I  was  giving  a  sliver  fork  for  a 
wedding  shower  gift.  Each  gift  was  to  have  an  original  verse  with  it.  We  had  com' 
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puny;  so  I  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  helping  Mother.  I  asked  him  to  write  it  In  .»  f,  ^ 
minutes  he  came  in  the  kitchen  with  this: 

If  a  garden  you  would  grow, 

Fork  it  over; 

If  an  honest  debt  you  owe, 

Fork  it  over; 

Friendship's  tics  I  wish  to  show, 

Hence,  I  fork  it  over. 

When  I  was  young  he  taught  me  poems  to  say  before  I  was  old  enough  to  go 
to  school;  then  took  me  with  him  to  Teacher's  Institute;  stood  me  up  on  a 
front  desk  and  be  very  proud  (no  doubt)  when  I  said  them.  Even  when  I  was  in 
the  eighth  grade,  I  can  remember  after  I  had  a  poem  memorized,  he  would  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  living  room  and  have  me  stand  across  the  room  to  “speak  my  piece"; 
then  he  would  teach  me  gestures,  inflections  of  voice,  and  emphasis  just  the  way  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be — have  me  repeat  until  I  had  it  to  satisfy  him.  By  the  time 
the  other  children  came  along  I  suppose  there  were  too  many,  for  I  can't  remember 
that  he  ever  drilled  them. 

Both  were  determined  that  we  should  all  get  a  good  education.  Mother  would 
say  to  us  girls,  “I  want  you  girls  to  get  a  good  education,  so  if  you  ever  have  to 
earn  your  own  living  you  can." 

To  go  back  to  our  years  on  “The  Farm”.  They  decided  to  have  cows.  The  first 
one  Papa  bought,  ate  clover  with  dew  on  it  (so  they  said)  and  died  before  we 
moved.  The  second  one — a  Jersey — was  so  old  when  the  people  sold  it  “to  those 
people  that  came  from  the  City"  and  didn't  know  anything  about  cows,  that  she 
wasn't  much  good.  The  third  one  died  when  she  had  her  first  calf  (no  doubt  she  was 
old  too) ;  so  Mother  decided  wTe  would  buy  calves  and  see  them  grow.  In  that  way 
they  built  a  herd  until  Mother  milked  eight  cows  morning  and  night — bought  a 
cream  separator  and  sold  the  cream.  She  was  most  particular  about  who  she  let  turn 
that  separator — for  she  said  it  had  to  be  a  certain  speed.  How  many  of  you  were 
permitted  to  turn  it?  She  was  also  very  particular  about  milking  the  cows  at  the 
same  time  every  day.  Didn't  make  any  difference  where  we  went  we  had  to  get  her 
home  in  time  to  change  her  clothes  and  milk  on  time.  I  remember  the  summer  Ben 
was  twelve,  I  was  worried  because  she  was  milking  as  old  as  she  was.  One  of  my 
neighbors  said,  “You  just  let  her  alone.  When  she  gets  too  old  she  will  quit."  She 
did. 

After  Barney  graduated  in  agriculture  from  Purdue  in  June,  1916,  he  came 
home  to  work.  I  decided  to  take  a  vacancy  in  the  Spencer  Junior  High  School  at  the 
middle  of  that  year.  Then  when  World  War  I  came,  Barney  enlisted  in  the  Marines 
and  after  training  was  sent  to  Haiti,  for  most  of  the  duration  of  the  war.  Papa 
always  wanted  at  least  one  of  us  children  at  home;  he  said  he  and  Mother  got  tired 
of  looking  at  each  other.  I  came  to  Seattle  to  be  married  in  May,  1918;  so  Willie 
came  home  to  teach  and  taught  there  until  she  retired.  She  bought  a  Ford  automo' 
bile  and  learned  to  drive  it.  She  said  Mother  was  so  brave  she  would  ride  to  town 
with  her  and  not  act  at  all  frightened.  Barney  came  home  from  the  war  looking  as  if 
he  had  been  on  a  grand  vacation.  But  all  was  not  well  in  our  family  for  now  Alice 
was  ill,  and  Ben  was  born  the  day  before  she  died.  Our  first  great  sorrow. 

Then  in  August,  Barney  and  Gretchen  Lawson  were  married — a  simple  home 
wedding,  even  I  was  there  with  Ben.  The  next  year  we  all  experienced  our  next 
great  sorrow.  Barney  was  accidentally  suffocated  by  gas.  We  thought  it  just 
couldn't  be  true.  He  and  Gretchen  had  a  baby  son,  John  Thomas,  just  a  few  weeks 
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old.  John  lived  in  Spencer  until  he  finished  Purdue  and  went  to  the  Second  World 
War.  He  was  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  his  grandparents,  and  so  were  his  Mother 
and  her  second  husband,  James  Egnor. 

I  took  Ben  back  as  often  as  1  could  because  I  wanted  him  to  know  his  grand' 
parents,  and  other  relatives. 

How  wonderful  it  was  when  the  Golden  Wedding  date  of  our  parents  drew 
near.  Ben  was  nine.  I  took  him  out  of  school  here  at  Thanksgiving  and  put  him  in 
school  in  Spencer  the  following  Monday.  I  told  his  Principal  if  Ben  was  so  dumb, 
it  would  ruin  him  for  life,  he  would  never  amount  to  anything  anyway.  Mr.  Cassel, 
the  Principal,  said  he  would  probably  learn  more  than  he  would  if  he  had  stayed  at 
home. 

Since  our  parents  were  married  on  Christmas  Eve,  we  had  the  celebration  on 
Christmas  Day.  Such  preparation!  Mother  churned  and  churned  to  have  enough 
butter.  Then  Willie  and  I  bought  a  pound  in  town  for  fear  there  wouldn't  be 
enough,  and  hid  it.  We  didn’t  need  it;  so  we  gave  it  to  the  woman  we  had  hired  to 
help  that  day.  I  baked  fruit  cakes  and  steamed  two  gallon  buckets  of  plum  pud' 
ding.  I  said  we  had  to  have  a  turkey;  Mother  thought  chickens  would  do.  But  you 
all  know  me.  There  were  no  turkeys  for  sale  there  in  the  stores;  so  Willie  scoured 
the  country  by  telephone.  When  she  got  it,  it  was  alive.  It  was  so  beautiful,  Ben 
cried  because  it  had  to  be  killed.  On  the  day  we  had  Mother  dress  in  her  best  and 
sit  in  the  front  room  with  our  Daddy  and  the  relatives,  wearing  her  new  jewelry. 
I  had  taken  her  a  gold  ring  with  a  blue  set  and  Rast  gave  her  a  necklace  with  a  blue 
set.  (These  Mother  gave  to  Harriet  during  her  last  illness.)  Rast,  Florence, 
their  five  came  the  night  before;  Papa’s  brother,  Will  and  family,  Mother’s  sister 
and  family,  Gretchen  and  her  family  came  the  next  morn.  Twenty'threc  in  all. 
Only  Martin  and  Billy  Cassell  were  missing.  For  the  after  dinner  speeches,  Rast 
as  oldest  son  was  Toastmaster.  He  called  on  each  of  the  older  generation.  I  wish  you 
all  could  remember  Father's.  He  showed  and  told  of  his  great  love  for  Mother. 

Quotation  from  my  diary:  “Papa’s  talk  was  beautiful — he  lived  again  for 
us,  his  children  and  grandchildren,  their  sweetheart  days;  full  of  genuine 
love  and  understanding.  It  was  good  for  that  fine  group  of  boys  to  hear 
him.” 

Again  I  quote  from  that  diary  of  mine:  “Ben  and  I  started  to  Indiana 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  on  a 
train  for  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  thought  it  was  so  wonderful  to 
go  to  my  parents  Golden  Wedding;  and  here  we  were,  ten  years  later, 
going  to  their  60th  Wedding  Anniversary.  This  time  Ben  paid  his  own 
way,  which  was  an  added  joy  to  him,  and  me,  too.  The  Universities  in  the 
Middle  West  did  not  close  for  another  week,  so  Ben  had  a  week  on  the 
farm  without  John  who  is  now  a  Freshman  in  Purdue.  Ten  years  has  made 
a  great  change  in  the  grandchildren.  Martin  has  graduated  from  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois  Law  School  and  is  practicing  law  in  Peoria,  Illinois; 
married  Claudia  Stone,  of  Peoria  two  years  ago.  Harriet  graduated  from 
the  Western  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  works  in  Washington,  D.C.  with  the 
Housing  Commission;  married  Morton  Schaffran  of  New  York  City  last 
June.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore.  William  attended  Purdue,  but  has 
not  graduated  yet.  Mary  Alice  graduated  at  Indiana  University,  and  is 
teaching  Sports  at  Rockford  College  for  girls  at  Rockford,  Illinois.  Billy 
Cassell  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Business  Administra' 
tion,  and  has  a  good  position  in  Detroit;  George  is  a  Junior  in  the  Uni' 
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vcrsity  of  Cincinnati;  Ben  a  Sophomore  in  the  University  of  Washington; 
and  John  a  Freshman  at  Purdue.  Margaret  Esther  is  a  Freshman  in  high 
school." 

I'm  happy  that  I  can  say  that  all  went  ahead  and  got  their  degrees— William 
from  Purdue;  George,  University  of  Georgia;  Ben  from  University  of  Washington; 
John,  Purdue,  and  Margaret  Esther,  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio.  My  father  and 
mother  were  so  determined  that  all  their  children  would  get  a  good  education;  so 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  child  and  every  grandchild  graduate  from 
either  college  or  university.  Now  to  quote  again. 

“To  the  60th  celebration;  Mother,  Willie  and  I  were  each  ten  years  old' 
cr;  so  we  didn’t  feel  like  doing  so  much  work.  We  didn't  have  anyone  to 
dinner,  but  Rast’s  family,  Gretchen  and  John.  We  felt  that  Daddy  was 
too  old  to  make  a  speech — that  his  feelings  and  emotions  might  be  more 
than  his  heart  could  stand.  So  the  children  and  grandchildren  made  the 
speeches.  Since  I  was  the  oldest,  I  told  of  my  parents'  first  home.  It  was 
where  all  of  us  were  born  and  lived  until  I  was  eleven.  Rast  took  the  next 
years — the  important  events  in  our  lives  in  Pinkstaff,  Newberry  and 
Lyons.  Then  Willie  took  it  up  where  we  moved  to  Vincennes.  We  all 
told  amusing  events;  so  she  told  how  she  and  her  younger  brother,  Barney, 
always  looked  for  the  candy  boxes  the  next  morning  after  her  big  sisters 
entertained  their  beaus. 

Florence  and  Gretchen  came  next.  Florence  told  about  the  time  she 
visited  "the  farm"  after  she  and  Rast  were  engaged;  how  the  rest  of  the 
family  wouldn’t  let  them  have  a  minute  to  themselves.  Roy  did  it  to  get 
even  with  Rast  for  all  Rast  did  to  Roy  during  his  courting  days. 

Then  the  grandchildren  in  turn  told  experiences  they  had  on  the 
farm,  William,  John,  and  Mort  told  the  best.  William  told  about  dropping 
his  most  cherished  marble  in  the  Spring  Branch,  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old,  then  sitting  on  the  bank  and  praying  over  and  over  again  for 
its  return.  John  told  about  the  only  time  Grandma  ever  punished  any  of 
the  grandchildren.  They  were  Ben  and  John.  They  had  played  in  the 
creek  in  December  when  she  told  them  not  to.  John  fell  in  and  got  so  wet 
they  had  to  go  to  the  house.  She  said  they  had  to  stay  in  a  whole  day.  Then 
she  heard  John  say,  “She  didn't  mean  it,  she  wouldn't  really  do  it.”  So 
she  did  to  show  them  she  really  did  mean  it.  (Neither  of  their  mothers 
was  there.) 

Mort,  the  new  grandson,  had  just  married  into  the  family  and  had 
come  to  the  farm  that  morning  for  the  first  time.  He  told  how  he  was 
first  impressed  by  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the  way  from  Indianapolis.  As 
they  left  Spencer,  there  were  signs;  “Shively's  Orchard"  and  the  hand 
directing  the  way.  Then  when  they  reached  the  big  gate  to  find  the  notice 
— “Sold  Out.  Come  again  next  year." 

In  the  afternoon  several  friends  from  town  paid  calls;  Aunt  Em  and 
her  whole  family  came  from  Linton.  Rast,  Florence  and  part  of  the  family 
went  home.  Harriet,  Mort,  and  George  stayed  over  night.  Ben,  John  and 
George  went  to  the  Tri  Kappa's  Christmas  dance  at  the-  hotel  of  McCor' 
mack  Creek  State  Park.  Ben  and  John  already  had  dates;  but  they  had  to 
scurry  around  to  find  one  for  George.  Finally  by  the  aid  of  Aunt  Grctclv 
en,  the  high  school  annual,  and  the  telephone,  they  were  successful. 

The  next  day  George  said  she  was  very  good  looking;  but  she  wouldn't 
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tali.  We  to!  J  him  that  ought  to  have  suited  iron  pofedSy.  He  could  k*  k 
at  her,  and  get  a  chance  to  63  all  the  talking. 

Sorry  I  did  not  get  my  record  K>>k  out  sooner.  I  find  out  I  left  out  the  very 
saddest  story  about  the  farm  animals.  Dunn?  that  ten  years  interval,  Dale.  Ben  and 
I  drove  hack  there  three  times,  1933,  1935  and  1937.  I  quote  again:  liAomday, 
Aug.  5,  1935: 

“Ben  wanted  to  haul  wood  this  morning;  but  he  couldr.  t  find  one  of 
the  hones,  called  Nig.  He  didn't  get  anyone  else  interested  in  the  hunt; 
so  he  gave  up  finally.  At  the  dmnrr  table  at  noon  Papa  told  Ben  the  Two 
of  them  would  go  see  if  they  could  find  a  place  a  horse  had  broken 
through  a  fence.  After  some  time  they  returned,  saying  they  had  followed 
all  the  fences  and  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  break. 

“By  that  time  all  were  getting  interested.  Papa  said  he  and  Bex.  would 
take  a  horse  and  buggy  and  drive  around  to  the  neighbors  to  notify  them 
our  horse  was  lost.  After  they  had  left.  Dale  took  the  field  glasses  and 
went  up  in  the  pasture  to  look  it  over  again.  Soon  he  came  back  to  tell  us 
he  had  found  Nig.  dead;  in  a  new  sink  hole  that  had  caved  in,  not  :ar 
from  the  cave  where  the  other  horse  fell  in.  He  had  slipped  m  hind  reel 
first. 

“Then  Dale  took  the  car  to  overtake  Dad  and  Ben  AH  the  beys  fdk 
very  bad  about  Nig;  and  so  did  us  women,  but  we  never  v  ent  up  there 
The  next  question  was  bow  to  dispose  of  him.  I  spent  my  ttme  or.  the 
telephone,  telephoning  to  ~unk  men.  hide  collectors,  soar  factory,  any 
pla.ee  that  might  try  to  get  Nig  away.  One  company  did  send  a  crock  wrt* 
samething  to  get  him  out  with  but  could  do  nothing.  So  there  v  nothing 
to  do  bur  get  dirt  and  cover  the  7 lace.  During  this  exertemert  Martin  an  d 
Billy  arrived .  The  next  morn  Bid  got  up  si  is;  Wednesday,  Ber.  was  sick: 
and  Thursday,  John  vas — too  much  horse  " 

After  Willie  retired  from  teaching  die  took  over  the  raising  of  the  checkers 
entirely.  Sine  spent  much  ttme  with  them,  and  raised  good  ones  One  day  blather 
said  to  me,  “I  just  dock  see  what  Willie  can  b:  doing  dowr.  at  that  chicken  house 
so  long.  She  must  pick  up  the  hens  arid  pet  then "  But  one  colt  v -inter  day  she 
found  out  why.  Mother  had  gone  with  her:  then  went  to  the  her.  e  fastening  ten 
chicken  house  doer  on  the  outside,  when  she  went  back  to  the  house.  She  wandered 
and  wondered  why  Wilde  was  staying  so  long.  Willie  calked  but  nc  :oe  could  hear 
her.  Her  hands  got  sc  cold  she  ricked  up  a  ben  to  ‘use  as  a  muff  Tbrady  Id  other 
bvaiBv  wonied,  went  to  inwwiyfr  There  die  had  — 

way  of  escape. 

A  r  gre  .  '  '  .  -  -  — : 

Papa  kept  on  with  his  or  Heard  til  the  very  end  Willie  wrote  me  whether  he  mare 
any  money  or  not,  she  just  considered  :t  “Papa's  golf."  She  took  charge  of  mum. 
of  the  selling  and  making  those  last  years.  Papa  trimmed  trees  the  dav  he  had  the 
streke  at  night.  He  had  circulation  troubles  for  several  rears  but  kept  on  n  icking 
whenever  he  felt  like  rt. 

After  Willie  kept  the  finances  up  regard’. css  cyf  cows  cc  crops.  Papa  signed  the 
farm  and  everything  over  to  her:  3  can't  remember  tust  when:  but  sometime  before 
193 7.  For  when  we  were  there  that  summer  some  man  was  inquisitive  enough  to 
ask  my  seventeen  year  old  Ben  if  ]  knew  in  He  got  no  satisfaction  out  of  Bern  ^hy 
shouldn't  she  have  it**  Rast  and  I  were  away  bring  cmr  own  lives..  She  was  uevocmg 
hers  to  them. 
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Mother  and  Willie  tried  to  live  on  there  alone;  but  they  just  couldn’t  do  n  \. 
that  time  the  next  war  was  over  she  sold  at  a  good  price.  Then  finding  tl  pl.KC  t(, 
go.  They  had  some  trouble,  went  to  Aunt  Em's  awhile;  bought  an  old  house  m 
Spencer — were  not  happy  in  it.  Mother  was  willing  to  do  anything  Willie  thought 
best;  so  she  and  Rast  decided  to  buy  a  duplex  in  Indianapolis — moved  there  in  ll>47. 
It  was  a  good  location  near  Butler  University.  Ben  was  so  proud  of  his  wife  and 
son,  Robert,  he  took  them  back  there  for  his  Grandmother  to  see. 

I  should  have  mentioned  the  great-grandchildren  as  they  came  along.  Harriet  and 
Mort  had  the  first,  a  beautiful  golden  haired  girl,  Barbara.  Then  she  had  Stephen, 
Mary  Alice  had  John,  and  Billy  Cassell  had  twin  boys,  William  Walker  III  and 
James  Ladd,  all  within  two  months.  That  was  in  1943.  Billy  was  in  the  army,  a 
major;  but  did  not  live  to  see  them.  Next  is  Mary  Alice's  Anne  Hobson,  1944 
When  I  was  home  Christmas  1943,  I  said,  “Papa  you  are  getting  lots  of  greatgrand- 
sons;  but  none  of  them  are  named  Shively.”  He  said,  “I  know  it;  that’s  what  I'm 
worried  about.”  But  he  lived  to  see  George’s  William  Robert  Shively  born  the  next 
November,  1944.  They  kept  on  coming  until  before  Mother's  death.  There  were 
Martin’s,  Martin  L.  Ill,  Mary’s,  Ann,  born  in  1944.  None  in  '45  or  '46;  but  in 
1947  came  Martin’s,  Clyde  Thomas;  followed  in  1948  by  Ben’s  Benjamin  Robert, 
and  John’s,  Nancy  Jane.  Mary’s,  David  Lee  Hobson,  and  George’s,  Viki  Sue  were 
born  in  1949.  In  the  spring  came  Ben’s  Martin  Thomas  and  in  December  George’s, 
Michael  Scott,  (called  Scotty).  In  1951  Margaret  Esther  Lewis  had  her  first  son, 
David,  followed  in  1953  by  her  Catherine  Ann  and  John’s,  Elizabeth  Ann.  In  1954 
Bette  Gail  came  to  William  and  Carleen.  Then  Margaret  Esther  carried  on  with 
two  fine  boys;  in  1955  Frederick  Michael  and  '58,  Thomas  Griffith  Lewis.  In  1959 
we  really  were  surprised  by  John  and  Julia — their  first  boy,  John  Thomas  II.  Now 
isn’t  that  a  family  to  be  proud  of?  The  oldest  of  this  generation,  Barbara,  graduated 
from  high  school  the  same  season  John  Thomas  II  was  born.  I  think  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  children  to  know  that  Vicki  Sue  and  the  twins  have  the  same 
birthday,  and  that  Clyde  Cassell  and  Catherine  Lewis  were  both  born  on  May  1 9th, 
but  not  in  the  same  year.  How  I  would  love  to  see -all  these  children  together; 
come  out:  I  have  plenty  of  land  to  camp  on! 

To  go  on  with  Mother’s  life.  Her  hearing  became  worse;  but  she  would  not 
wear  a  hearing  aid;  so  when  a  crowd  were  talking,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her;  for  she 
could  not  enter  in  and  enjoy  it.  Willie  had  a  broken  arm  in  that  side  of  the  du¬ 
plex.  I  took  a  sudden  notion  to  go  home,  and  found  her  with  this  arm  in  an  awful 
cast.  Neither  Mother  nor  I  could  comb  her  hair  satisfactorily.  We  were  not  used 
to  bobby  pins  and  short  hair.  I  quote  from  a  letter  Mother  wrote  me  after  I  had  to 
come  home  because  Ellen  was  going  to  go  to  the  hospital:  Mother’s  words: 

“I’m  still  worrying  with  the  bobby  pins,  and  am  almost  counting  the 
days  until  she  gets  the  cast  off.  I  don't  think  I  learn  a  thing.  If  I  get  one 
in  right  it  is  just  an  accident.” 

She  could  always  sec  the  humor  in  most  any  situation.  That’s  one  reason  she 
lived  so  long.  She  was  eighty-nine  when  she  wrote  that  letter. 

The  next  fall  Rast  and  Florence  were  moving  to  Florida  and  wanted  to  sell 
their  half  of  the  duplex.  The  people  who  wanted  to  buy  wanted  the  half  Mother 
and  Willie  lived  in;  so  they  said  they  would  move  into  Rast’s  side.  Willie  had 
carried  some  things  over  and  as  she  went  out  the  back  door,  the  door  knob  came 
off  and  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip — had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  shock  of 
this  was  too  much  for  Mother.  Her  health  became  worse,  so  Rast  called  me  long 
distance  as  he  had  promised  me  he  would  do  if  Mother  were  ill.  Then  I  went  back 
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to  help  Florence  with  Mother.  Mother  was  not  like  her  old  self  at  all,  because  Tie 
was  so  worried  about  Willie.  She  was  not  happy  in  that  bedroom.  Everything  was 
just  opposite  to  the  bedroom  on  the  other  side;  and  that  worried  her.  Even  the  win* 
dows  were  not  right.  She  had  us  keep  the  shades  down.  Rast's  household  goods  had 
already  been  shipped  to  Florida  so  he  had  to  go  on  to  take  care  of  them.  Florence 
stayed  with  me  through  December,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  help  the  first  part 
of  January.  By  this  time  Mother  had  improved.  The  doctor  did  not  expect  her  to. 
He  told  Willie  at  the  hospital,  and  Florence  too.  Then  as  she  improved  he  would 
say,  “I  don't  sec  how  you  did  it,  I  didn't,  you  did."  But  all  I  did  was  keep  a  chart 
so  I  gave  all  the  medicine  on  the  minute;  kept  the  room  at  70  degrees  even  at  19 
degrees  below  zero;  and  cooked  her  meals  that  she  liked.  Found  out  she  liked  chick' 
cn;  so  Mary  Alice  bought  a  chicken  for  us  each  week.  This  woman  that  I  got 
through  an  agency  turned  out  to  be  a  cripple,  so  I  was  afraid  to  let  her  carry  the 
meals  upstirs;  but  she  was  very  strong  and  very  good  to  Mother.  She  lifted  her  day 
and  night.  But  at  the  end  cf  a  month  she  took  the  flu  on  her  day  off;  so  I  was  there 
without  any  help  for  about  a  month.  Finally  Gretchen  sent  us  a  good  woman  from 
Spencer;  so  Willie  came  home  from  the  hospital.  While  she  was  in  the  hospital  one 
day  I  said  to  her,  meaning  it  as  a  joke,  that  it  was  spring  in  Seattle  and  I  would 
have  to  get  home,  or  with  Dale  gone  all  day  our  place  would  become  a  public  park 
for  the  many  neighborhood  children.  ‘'Guess  I'll  just  have  to  bundle  you  and  Mo' 
ther  up  and  take  you  home  with  me.” 

That  afternoon  she  spent  a  dime  (I  always  did  the  calling  for  it  did  not  cost  me 
anything)  to  tell  me  she  thought  that  it  was  a  good  idea.  That  about  took  my 
breath  away!  I  said,  “Willie  you've  been  to  our  house;  you  know  we  have  no 
downstairs  bedrooms.  She  said  the  downstairs  was  plenty  big  enough;  beds  could  be 
put  down  there.  So  she  came  home  from  the  hospital,  and  I  wrote  to  Dale  to  buy 
twin  beds  and  put  them  somewhere  downstairs.  Mother  wanted  to  come;  and  the 
doctor  said  we  could  take  her.  Then  by  telephone  I  began  investigating  trains; 
found  there  was  no  train  through  Indianapolis  to  Chicago  with  a  sleeper  in  the  day 
time.  The  best  would  arrive  at  7:00  a.m.  Our  train  for  Seattle  did  not  leave  until 
3  :00  p.m.  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  care  for  two  stretcher  patients  there  that  long. 
So  I  wrote  to  Martin,  our  one  lawyer  in  the  family,  “Martin  you  are  the  brains  of 
our  family;  figure  out  how  I  can  get  them  to  Chicago  for  a  3:00  p.m.  train.  He 
wrote  back,  “I  have  investigated  every  angle.  Have  you  ever  considered  coming  by 
ambulances?”  Now,  I  did  not  even  know  ambulances  went  two  hundred  miles.  But 
I  consulted  my  faithful  friend  in  a  strange  city — the  telephone  boo\.  Sure  enough 
there  were  “Overland  Ambulances.”  So  I  engaged  two  at  seventyTive  dollars  each 
and  there  could  be  two  passengers  in  each  besides  the  patient.  Such  preparations 
and  packing.  Sylvia  Cassell  then  sent  me  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars  to  help  make 
their  trip  more  enjoyable;  and  hoped  I  would  accept  it  in  the  same  spirit  she  was 
sending  it.  I  did.  Willie  and  I  began  immediately  to  plan  how  to  spend  it.  We 
finally  decided  we  would  ask  our  little  sisteriivlaw,  Gretchen,  to  go  along  to  help 
me  on  the  train.  She  accepted.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  baggage  we  had 
besides  the  three  large  boxes  sent  by  express.  I'll  never  forget  there  were  seven  dif' 
ferent  pieces.  The  porters  took  care  of  the  suitcases;  but  1  had  a  small  leather  Boston 
bag  containing  all  the  medicine  bottles  and  a  mesh  shopping  bag  containing  a  light 
blue  cotton  blanket  that  Mother  was  sure  she  would  need  on  the  train.  Gretchen 
had  Willie’s  walker  and  a  lined  shopping  bag  with  the  bed  pan  in  it.  Every  move 
Gretchen  and  I  had  to  count  seven. 

That  ambulance  trip  will  never  be  forgotten.  Gretchen  rode  with  Willie  and  I 
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with  Mother.  We  left  Indianapolis  at  7:30  just  as  people  were  si.indmt*  < 
ners  waiting  for  street  cuirs.  I  was  in  the  second  ambulance.  I  could  sec  the  ...  ..j  ■, 
looking  at  the  first  one;  then  when  the  second  one  followed  some  began  talking  |  , 
sure  they  thought  some  terrible  accident  had  happened.  I  felt  like  waving  and  m.uI 
ing  so  they  would  know  it  was  not  quite  so  serious.  Mother  really  enjoyed  tint 
ambulance  ride.  The  glass  was  colored  so  the  light  did  not  hurt  her  eyes.  We  reach¬ 
ed  the  town  where  John  lived  just  at  noon.  He  knew  we  were  coming;  then  Crete li¬ 
en  called  him  as  soon  as  we  arrived  and  he  spent  the  noon  hour  with  Mother.  I 
bought  her  a  good  meal  of  roast  beef  and  other  things  I  knew  she  liked.  While  l 
was  in  waiting  for  the  order  to  be  filled,  one  of  the  drivers  said,"  I  never  did 
hear.  Were  they  both  hurt  in  the  same  accident?" 

We  reached  the  Chicago  Station  at  just  the  right  time.  The  station  master 
was  very  kind  to  us.  He  let  the  ambulance  man  load  "us"  on  the  train  as  soon  as 
we  arrived,  before  time  for  passengers.  He  even  offered  to  telegraph  Seattle  for 
ambulances  so  we  would  have  no  wait  there;  but  Dale  was  taking  care  of  that. 
Martin,  Claudia,  and  both  boys  came  on  the  train,  so  we  had  a  happy  visit  with 
them  until  the  train  was  ready  to  leave.  We  had  a  double  bedroom — very  nice  and 
convenient  except  for  those  who  slept  in  upper  berths.  I  slept  in  the  berth  above 
Mother.  When  the  porter  made  up  the  upper,  she  objected  to  the  ladder  being 
where  it  would  be  in  her  way  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  night.  She  had  to  get  up 
often  and  I  was  her  helper.  I  was  always  a  sound  sleeper  on  a  train,  so  they  had  a 
hard  time  waking  me.  Each  would  try  separately,  then  in  duets;  finally  trios.  Then 
when  I  tried  to  get  out,  the  straps  to  hold  to  were  not  where  the  ladder  was;  I 
had  a  hard  time — remember,  I  was  past  70  years — so  when  Mother  saw  my  feet 
dangling  in  mid  aim  she  would  take  hold  of  one  with  her  hands  and  guide  it  to 
the  ladder.  When  we  would  all  get  to  laughing,  Willie  would  say:  "Sh!  we'll 
wake  the  man  next  door."  The  next  day  I  explained  our  "life  there"  to  him.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  say  we  did  not  bother  him  at  all. 

The  road  bed  was  very  rough  that  night,  so  by  morning  Gretchen  was  car 
sick.  (I  always  wondered  if  the  cherry  pie  and  coffee  she  had  for  lunch  didn't 
have  something  to  do  with  it.)  Finally  the  last  day  the  waiter  who  carried  our 
meals  to  us  said,  "Seven^up  often  helped;  and  brought  her  some.  I  never  knew 
whether  it  was  the  "Seven'up"  or  the  sight  of  the  Cascades  that  did  it;  but  that 
last  morn  she  was  well. 

Dale,  Ben,  Ellen,  and  the  boys,  and  two  ambulances  were  there  to  meet  us. 
Dorothy  and  Phylis  were  at  home  to  receive  us  with  a  good  lunch.  We  arrived  the 
17th  day  of  March. 

At  first  for  a  month  we  tried  day  help;  but  it  was  so  hard  on  me  to  be  up 
so  much  at  night  that  we  got  night  help  instead — put  another  single  bed  in  that 
big  dining  room.  Then  in  June,  what  do  you  suppose  I  did?  I  was  hurt  in  an 
automobile  accident — arm,  shoulder,  chest,  and  ribs — couldn’t  do  my  day  work; 
so  we  had  one  woman  night  and  another  day. 

Mother  was  entirely  different  here.  She  had  Willie  by  her  side  improving  all 
the  time,  the  room  was  not  backwads  as  the  other  seemed  to  her.  When  my  friends 
came,  I  would  introduce  them  to  her;  she  would  smile  sweetly  and  act  as  if  she 
wa^.^i^l^ut^nlr’Ai^^^njd-^asily  see  why  she  was  once  chosen  to  represent  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  in  an  Edwardsport  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  She  told  it 
was  glad  _£o-see--th€m.  The  worried  look  she  had  sometimes  had  left  her  and  she 
<tq  us-hcrer  Neither  Willie  nor  I  rcmcmcred  hearing  that  before.  Her  memory  was 
wonderful.  When  Phebe  Benedict  was  here  she  and  Willie  were  talking  over 
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old  Indiana  friends.  They  could  not  remember  whom  Ralph  Scudder  married.  I 
remarked  I  never  knew.  Willie  said,  “I’ll  ask  Mother."  Sure  enough  she  told 
them.  My  kitchen  range  and  sink  were  in  her  direct  line  of  vision.  Often  when 
I  looked  up  she  would  be  watching  me.  I  would  wave  at  her  then  she  would  smile 
and  wave  back.  I  could  cook  if  I  couldn’t  lift. 

Harriet  flew  up  to  see  her.  We  were  all  so  glad  she  did — though  no  doubt 
it  was  a  financial  sacrifice  for  her  to  do  so.  It  showed  her  wonderful  family  spirit 
and  love  for  her  Grandmother.  After  she  went  home  she  wrote  a  letter  to  one 
of  us.  Mother  didn't  hear  well,  so  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her  say  were. 
“What  did  Harriet  say  in  her  letter?"  I  told  her;  then  went  out  to  bring  in  the 
clothes.  Before  I  finished,  the  nurse  came  running  for  me,  saying  Mother  was 
going.  But  I  did  not  get  to  see  her  again.  I  went  to  the  telephone  to  call  Dale 
and  the  doctor — it  was  over — her  going  seemed  so  easy.  This  was  August  1951; 
so  she  only  lacked  a  few  months  of  being  93.  Willie  took  Dorothy  as  a  com- 
panion  on  the  train — the  funeral  service  was  in  Spencer,  and  burial  in  Edwards- 
port  beside  our  Father. 

I  often  thought  of  what  Barney  said  in  1930.  He  said  he  hoped  our  Daddy 
would  go  first.  I  replied,  “Why  Barney,  that’s  an  awful  thing  to  say.  Why  would 
you  want  anyone  to  go  first?"  He  replied,  “Mother  could  content  herself  with 
any  of  us — but  to  Daddy  there  was  no  one  but  Mother."  He  did  love  her  so. 

I  have  not  mentioned  our  parents  religious  life.  Their  parents  were  members 
of  the  Christian  Church;  both  Mother  and  Daddy  were  baptized  by  immersion 
in  White  River  at  Edwardsport.  I  can  remember  Papa  being  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  there  when  I  was  old  enough  to  attend.  Mother  never  got  to 
go;  but  she  sent  us  older  children  as  soon  as  we  were  old  enough.  After  we  were 
grown,  Alice  said  I  would  not  allow  her  and  Rast  (or  myself)  to  swing  our  arms 
on  Sunday  because  I  said  it  was  wicked  to  swing  our  arms  on  Sunday.  Then  when 
we  moved  to  Pinkstaff  there  was  only  one  Church,  a  Methodist-Protestant.  They 
sent  us  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  I  event  went  to  midweek  prayer  meeting. 
When  we  moved  to  Newberry,  I  remember  we  went  to  Sunday  School  twice — to  the 
Lutheran  in  the  morning  and  our  own  in  the  afternoon.  Both  Papa  and  I  taught  Sun¬ 
day  School  classes  there.  Mine  was  a  class  of  boys  about  nine  years  old.  I've  often 
wondered  what  I  taught  them  for  I  was  only  fourteen.  At  Lyons,  the  youngest  child, 
Barney,  was  old  enough  so  that  Mother  attended,  too.  At  Vincennes  we  all  attended, 
some  regularly,  others  not  so  regularly.  My  first  year  in  Teachers  College,  my  room 
mate  was  a  Catholic.  We  had  not  been  chums  in  high  school;  but  we  were  the  only 
ones  from  our  class  going  there  that  fall;  she  was  a  lovely  girl  and  had  a  brilliant 
mind.  I  would  get  up  and  go  with  her  to  early  Mass  because  I  was  afraid  for  her  to 
go  by  herself.  Then  she  would  go  with  me  to  Sunday  School.  All  five  of  us  children 
were  immersed  in  the  Christian  Church;  but  not  in  a  river.  By  that  time  the  churches 
had  baptisteries.  Alice  and  Willie  and  Roy  Cassell  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
Vincennes,  Rast,  I’m  not  sure  where.  Barney  and  I  were  older  when  immersed. 
Barney  had  some  problems  that  Rev.  Davidson  cleared  for  him  at  the  time  of 
Alice's  funeral,  but  I'm  not  sure  where  he  was  immersed. 

When  I  went  to  Attica  to  teach,  there  was  a  beautiful  brick  church,  baptistry, 
furnace  and  all;  but  no  services  in  it  for  a  few  years.  That  winter  an  evangelist, 
(the  state  organizer)  Rev.  Legg,  came  to  revive  the  church.  A  high  school  teacher 
who  boarded  at  the  same  place  I  did  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church  in  her 
home  town.  We  went  to  the  first  meeting.  Rev.  Legg  asked  for  promises  of  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  meeting.  We  each  promised  “a  dollar  a  week  as 
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long  as  the  meeting  lasts."  We  naturally  supposed  it  would  lv  two  w  .  \ 

on  it  went.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  Miss  Patterson  quit  paying,  She  .  ,j  •  , 
weeks  was  long  enough  for  any  meeting  to  last."  But  he  kept  on,  and  1  j  , 
for  nine  weeks.  How  the  family  at  home  enjoyed  it!  But  I  did  not  go  mt<>  , 
church  until  the  next  year,  the  winter  of  1906,  there  in  Attica.  Mother  t  »u.  l  t 
a  class  of  elder  ladies  in  the  Spencer  Sunday  School  as  long  as  she  could  he  n 
well;  and  one  winter  when  I  taught  in  the  Spencer  Junior  High  School  1  taught 
a  class  in  Bible  study  of  young  adults  on  prayer  meeting  night.  We  were  always 
proud  that  none  of  the  five  children  smoked,  nor  did  Roy  or  Dale. 

In  thinking  it  over,  what  made  us  such  a  happy,  united  family?  None 
married  young;  we  had  such  good  times  at  home.  We  did  not  have  money;  we 
were  not  a  family  that  showed  affection  by  terms  of  endearment  or  caresses;  but 
to  all  of  us  there  was  no  place  like  home.  I  believe  it  was  the  deep  love  our  parents 
had  for  each  other  and  for  us;  and  we  in  turn  had  for  them.  The  sacrifices;  the 
willingness  to  help,  and  the  wonderful  sense  of  humor  we  all  had.  Each  took  a 
joke  on  himself.  This  I  have  showed  in  many  places  in  this  story.  Here  are  some 
more:  When  I  got  head  lice  in  Attica  Schools  and  wrote  home  asking  what  to  do 
for  lice,  they  mailed  me  a  "fine  comb."  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  The  first 
year  I  taught  in  Attica,  when  I  arrived  home  at  2:00  a.m.,  there  were  Alice,  Roy, 
Rast,  and  my  best  beloved,  all  at  the  station  to  meet  me.  Now  here  is  where 
the  joke  comes.  The  next  year  I  wrote  home:  "so  the  whole  family  will  not  be  up 
so  late,  I'm  telling  you  that  Dr.  Ed  is  meeting  me."  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  so 
he  took  me  home  in  a  hired  horse  drawn  cab  with  a  driver  in  the  front  seat.  Our 
front  door  was  unlocked,  the  electric  lights  in  the  living  room  on;  but  no  sound 
of  life.  On  the  mantel  was  standing  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  On  it  in  Mother's 
handwriting  was:  "Esther,  be  very  quiet.  Take  off  your  shoes  downstairs  and 
slip  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  toward  Goss’."  We  both  read  it,  then  I  whispered, 
“What  can  be  the  matter?"  He  in  turn  whispered,  "Why,  I  saw  Alice  and  Roy 
in  Cassell’s  store  earlier  in  the  evening.  They  didn’t  mention  anything."  After 
a  few  more  wondering  whispers  he  went  home.  I  did  as  Mother  said,  undressed 
as  quietly  as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  ready  for  bed  here  came  the  family,  saying: 
"Next  time  you  will  tell  us  to  go  to  bed!" 

Another;  here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  (or  letters)  that  Rast  sent  to  me  when 
he  was  in  Purdue  and  I  was  teaching  in  Attica. 

Quotes  from  Rast’s,  dated  April  24,  1906: 

"...  So  you  laughed  at  my  last  letter,  did  you?  Well  laugh  again  over  this. 
I  ate  only  three  meals  at  my  boarding  house  from  Friday  noon  until  Monday 
noon.  I  also  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  twice  on  Sunday."  (I  skipped  two 
pages.)  Then,  "I’m  the  only  one  about  our  place,  according  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  is  ever  humored.  I’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  some  letters  I  received;  Alice, 
Willie,  Roy  C  and  Barney  (in  Papa’s  writing);  all  sent  me  one  exactly  alike.  I 
won’t  say  what  I  thought  of  them.  No  explanation  ever  reached  me.  What  do  you 
think  of  them?  I’ll  enclose  two  as  samples  as  I  have  plenty  of  others." 

Sample : 

"My  Dear  Brother: 

I’m  sorry  that  you  should  urge  me  to  grant  you  such  an  unreas' 
onable  request.  Of  course  nothing  could  please  me  better  than  to  have 
my  darling  little  brother  sitting  on  my  lap  this  very  moment;  but  think 
how  seriously  your  absence  from  school  now,  would  derange  all  your 
recitations  for  this  term.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  Recollect  Alice  and 
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Esther  have  been  away  at  school  and  always  remained  until  vacation. 

It  is  true  that  you,  being  the  oldest  boy,  have  always  been  petted 
more  than  the  rest;  but  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have  that  in' 
dulgence  interfere  with  your  studies.  You  know  that  you  are  the  idol  of 
our  hearts,  and  for  that  reason  you  should  endeavor  to  become  proficient 
in  those  branches  that  will  render  you  a  useful  young  man. 

Believe  me,  dear  brother,  you  will  find  school  more  pleasant  every 
day  as  you  get  better  acquainted  with  your  school  mates,  and  through 
improvement  in  your  studies,  you  will  steadily  grow  in  favor  with  your 
teachers. 

I  will  write  Dr.  Stone  to  render  your  tasks  as  light  as  possible,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  you.  Only  a  few  weeks, 
remember,  and  you  will  be  home  for  a  long  vacation,  which  will  be  more 
delightful  for  the  privations  you  are  now  undergoing. 

Your  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister  all  unite  in  sending  their 

love. 

I  remain,  my  dear  brother,  your  affectionate  sister, 

Willie. 

Roy’s  was  written  on  their  store  letter  paper  with  a  great  big  letterhead.  On 
one  side  there  was  the  picture  of  a  big  queer  looking  ice  cream  freezer;  in  the 
center  was  : 

W.  W.  CASSEL  (in  very  large  letters) 

The  Confectioner  (next  size) 

Maker  and  Shipper  of  (smallest  size)  Weddings,  Receptions 

Plain  and  Fancy  Picnics 

Ice  Cream  and  Water  Ices  (2nd  size)  Given  Prompt  Attention 

.v  Vincennes,  Ind.,  _ _ ,  190 - 

(They  had  to  write  in  the  last  figure.) 
Then  over  on  the  opposite  comer  was,  306  Main  Street,  Phone  No.  181. 
Below  that  was  a  circle  with  a  bell  in  the  center. with  “long  distance  telephone" 
printed  on  the  bell.  Then  diagonally  across  the  whole  center  printed  in  large  red 
letters  were  W.  W.  CASSEL  &  SON — Successors  to — .  The  letterhead  took  up 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  typewriter  sheet.  Roy's  was  almost  word  for  word  as  Wil- 
lie’s,  except  he  began,  “My  Dear  Willie”  and  ended,  I  remain,  My  dear  Willie,  your 
affectionate  friend,  Roy. 

When  we  found  out  “the  why",  among  Cassell's  old  books,  Roy  had  found 
an  old,  old  book,  called  a  Sample  Letter  Writer,  or  something  like  that.  He  thought 
it  so  amusing  that  he  brought  it  out  to  our  house  to  show  our  family.  They  de* 
dded  they  would  all  copy  this  one  that  was  a  sample  for  a  mother  to  write  to  her 
homesick  daughter  while  away  at  boarding  school,  and  picked  Rast  as  the  target. 

Imagine  how  much  fun,  Willie,  Alice,  Roy  and  Papa  had  writing  them.  No 
doubt  Mother  and  Barney  had  already  gone  to  bed. 

I  have  enjoyed  writing  this  for  you  so  much  that  I  think  I  will  write  my 
own  life  story  after  this  is  all  finished;  for  there  were  so  many  things  that  I  would 
like  to  tell  that  I  could  not  put  in  this.  Then  I'm  hoping  after  the  samples  of 
family  letters  I’ve  put  in  you  will  want  me  to  make  a  collection  of  them  for  you. 
I  have  many  dating  as  far  back  as  1846. 
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Memories  by  the  Rest  of  the  Family 


WILLIAM  E.  SHIVELY,  Oldest  Son 


The  things  that  I  remember  about  Mother  were  always  being  ready  and  pre* 
pared  for  any  guest,  or  guests  that  came  to  our  house.  My  earliest  remembrances 
were  of  Edwardsport.  Her  first  notice  that  guests  would  be  there  was  when  Father 
came  over  the  hill  from  some  meeting,  (usually  teachers  institute)  with  guests  for 
lunch;  but  then  she  was  always  ready  to  entertain  them  as  if  they  were  expected. 


This  continued  wherever  we  lived,  regardless  of  number.  I  particularly  re' 
member  during  County  Teachers'  Institute  at  Vincennes,  all  the  cousins  and 
friends  would  come  out  to  our  place  for  meals.  Also  other  groups  of  school  friends 
during  our  high  school  and  college  years  were  entertained.  When  we  skated  in 
Vincennes  our  place  was  the  closest  to  the  pond,  so  we  all  took  time  off  to  warm 
and  eat  at  ‘“The  Shivelys."  This  being  always  prepared  was  one  of  Mother's  out' 
standing  characteristics. 


At  Vincennes  Aunt  Ann  brought  Mary,  Catherine,  and  Robert  for  Mother 
to  look  after,  if  she  had  anything  special  to  do,  and  during  Uncle  Wills  long 


illness. 


My  children  were  always  ready  to  drop  other  plans  when  they  could  go 
to  “the  Farm"  to  see  their  grandparents. 

During  the  time  we  lived  in  Indianapolis  after  I  had  an  automobile,  I 
often  took  Father  and  Mother  on  a  day's  trip  to  some  place  they  wanted  to  visit. 
When  I  arrived  they  were  always  ready  to  take  off.  Decoration  Days  they  always 
wanted  to  go  to  Edwardsport  and  Vincennes  to  visit  the  family  cemetery  and  see 
old  friends  at  places  in  between.  At  other  times  they  wanted  to  go  to  such  places 
as  Russellville,  Lawrenceville,  and  Pinkstaff,  Illinois,  to  see  old  friends. 


Some  of  my  earliest  remembrances  of  Father  were  his  hunting  and  fishing. 
Alice  and  I  would  take  the  rabbits  and  quail  out  of  his  hunting  coat  pockets  when 
he  got  home.  I  had  the  greatest  thrill  the  time  I  pulled  a  black  terrier  pup  from  the 
coat.  That  dog  was  my  constant  companion  until  his  death  when  I  was  about 
eight  years  old.  Mother  always  let  me  have  a  dog,  and  usually  one  that  I  had 
brought  home  without  permission.  They  must  have  been  a  care  to  her  to  feed 
and  have  around.  *_ 

j  ,  ~  'r*‘  •  ,  ~ 

Were  I  to  name  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  our  home  they  were  the 
love,  unselfishness  and  hospitality  of  our  parents,  always  putting  the  welfare  of 
their  children  first. 
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THIRD  DAUGHTER 

Wilhelmina  Shively 
R.R.  5,  Spencer,  Indiana 
Chicago  University,  English  103 

Lasting  Impressions  of  My  Childhood 

I  had  an  unusually  happy  childhood.  I  was  the  fourth  in  a  famly  of  five 
children,  two  sisters  and  a  brother  older  than  myself,  and  one  brother  younger.  My 
parents  were  interested  in  children  and  child  training.  Each  baby  was  welcome 
and  each  was  loved  and  trained  in  a  sensible  way. 

The  home  place  in  which  I  was  born  was  the  one  to  which  my  father  had 
taken  his  bride.  It  was  a  white  cottage  with  a  big  fenced  in  yard  in  front  and 
an  orchard  and  a  garden  in  the  rear,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Edwardsport,  Indiana.  There  was  a  barn,  too,  and  a  pasture  with  a  pond  in  it; 
in  fact  that  three  acre  estate  was  a  farm  in  miniature.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for 
children.  If  I  had  not  seen  it  since  we  left,  I  would  think  it  contained  many  acres, 
for  to  my  childish  mind  it  was  quite  large  and  full  of  marvelous  adventures. 

Across  the  road  from  it  lived  my  father’s  parents.  Their  home  was  quite 
similar  to  ours;  but  was  much  larger  and  more  pretentious.  My  mother’s  parents 
lived  in  a  rambling  old  place  with  large  catalpha  trees  and  flower  beds  in  the 
yard,  located  on  a  prominent  corner  in  almost  the  center  of  town.  Scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  rest  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country  were  numerous 
other  relatives. 

My  father  was  the  principal  of  the  village  school  and  was  generally  looked  up 
to  as  having  superior  knowledge  and  intelligence,  because  he  was  one  of  the  few 
native  sons  who  had  gone  away  to  college.  My  mother,  too,  was  above  the  ordinary; 
for  she  had  attended  an  academy  and  taught  school  for  two  years.  My  grandparents 
were  well  respected.  The  family  standards  were  high.  Consequently  here  among 
an  army  of  relatives,  I  caught  the  spirit  of  family  pride  and  loyalty — the  feeling 
that  I  must  be  worthy  of  my  family  became  firmly  fixed. 

Naturally,  with  such  pedagogical  ancestry  I  was  expected  to  like  school,  and 
I  did.  I  had  heard  much  about  it  from  my  older  sisters  and  my  brother,  and  I  had 
learned  so  much  from  their  discussions  and  conversations  (everything  they  did  in' 
spired  me  to  do  as  soon  as  possible)  that  when  I  entered  school  the  work  was 
never  difficult  for  me;  and  I  had  already  learned  to  take  part  in  games  and  to 
mingle  with  other  children;  therefore  school  offered  no  special  terrors,  thrills,  or 
surprises  to  me.  Aside  from  continued  and  systematic  training  to  work,  the  first 
six  years  of  my  school  life  had  no  great  effect  on  my  life. 

Though  my  father  was  a  teacher,  and  during  the  long  summer  vacation  us' 
ually  worked  in  a  store,  his  avocation  (I  suppose  I  may  call  it)  was  farming.  Much 
of  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  pruning  trees  and  caring  for  his  garden.  At  his 
heels  there  was  usually  a  troop  of  children,  eager  to  do  everything  he  did,  and  to 
know  everything  he  would  tell  them.  I’m  sure  he  enjoyd  this  inquisitive  gang;  for 
he  not  only  let  them  help;  but  also  pointed  out  to  them  many  interesting  bug, 
bird,  and  plant  and  told  them  the  history  of  each.  Great  were  the  discussions  we 
had  afterward;  and  when  he  was  away  at  work,  if  we  found  anything  queer  or 
unusual,  we  carefully  preserved  it  for  him  to  tell  us  what  it  was.  In  this  informal 
way  I  gained  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  nature. 

My  love  for  animals,  I  think,  had  its  origin  in  the  care  and  companionship 
of  the  various  pets  we  .used  to  have.  At  different  times  we  had  cats,  rabbits,  chic' 
kens,  a  pony,  and  dogs.  We  thought  the  pony  great  fun;  but  we  always  liked  the 
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dogs  best.  We  had  what  might  be  called  a  “series"  of  dogs.  There  was  always 
one,  and  sometimes  two  of  them.  I  can  remember  each  of  them  without  difficulty. 
There  were  old  Bounce,  a  brown  and  white  hunting  dog;  Dick,  the  friendly  Scotch 
Collie;  Caesar,  a  large  black  and  white  dog,  part  mastiff  and  part  Newfound' 
land,  who  was  patient  and  gentle  with  children,  but  a  real  terror  to  strangers; 
and  three  little  black  rat  terriers,  each  called  Ponto.  Of  them  all  the  first  Ponto 
was  the  best  loved.  Father  brought  him  home  to  us  in  the  pocket  of  his  hunting 
coat,  a  squirming  pup,  so  wiggly  and  funny.  We  cared  for  him,  trained  him, 
dressed  him  in  baby  clothes,  helped  him  dig  for  rats,  and  when  he  died  of  poison, 
wept  real  tears,  and  buried  him  with  impressive  ceremony  in  the  comer  of  the 
garden.  We  thought  we  never  wanted  another  dog;  but  when  father  brought 
home  another  little  black  terrier,  we  took  him  to  our  hearts  and  named  him  Ponto 
in  memory  of  the  “dear  departed." 

It  was  an  unwritten  law  that  when  we  were  indoors  we  must  not  engage 
in  rough  and  boisterous  play,  such  as  we  did  outside.  Though  building  blocks, 
games  and  other  toys  were  usually  strewn  about  our  living  room,  indoor  games 
were  not  popular.  The  minute  any  one  of  us  came  indoors  “our  nose  was  in  a 
book."  We,  father,  mother,  and  all  the  children,  were  book  lovers.  We  had  an 
unusually  large  number  of  books  for  people  in  our  circumstances.  The  money  that 
many  families  spent  for  music  and  recreation  father  spent  in  books.  He  purchased 
books  not  only  for  his  own  enjoyment;  but  a  set  of  good  encyclopedias, 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  and  many  of  the  standard  books  for  children.  As  soon  as 
I  could  read  I  began  reading  the  juvenile  books;  most  of  them  like  greeting  old 
friends,  for  mother  had  read  them  aloud  to  us.  When  the  supply  of  juvenile 
books  had  been  read  and  re-read,  I  began  reading  such  books  as  "Jane  Eyre," 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  "Mill  on  the  Floss."  I  did  not  understand  some  parts 
and  usually  skipped  pages  where  no  conservation  appeared;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  much  of  it  has  stayed  with  me.  I  usually  read  a  book  I  liked  many  times,  for 
no  library  books  were  available;  therefore  we  read  what  we  had,  and  when  there 
was  no  new  one  at  hand,  we  turned  to  an  old  favorite.  This  made  me  have  a 
love  of  books  that  is  not  gained  when  a  book  is  hastily  read  and  returned  to  the 
library. 

Though  most  of  the  books  on  our  shelves  might  be  read  and  handled  at  will, 
there  was  one  large  volume  with  binding  of  light  green  cloth,  and  much  gold  and 
silver  on  the  front  cover,  which  we  children  never  looked  at  without  special  per' 
mission.  I  think  I  never  looked  at  it  alone;  I  liked  to  share  pleasures  and,  besides 
that,  the  fearful  pleasure  of  seeing  those  dreadful  pictures  was  hardly  desirable 
unless  shared.  This  book  was  Dante's  "Inferno."  It  was  a  gift  edition  with  large 
print,  wide  margins,  and  a  large  picture  facing  each  page  of  print.  The  words 
were  puzzling;  but  the  pictures  spoke  a  language  I  understood.  When  the  minister 
in  the  pulpit  spoke  of  "Hell  Fire"  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
I  had  a  good  background  for  understanding  and  appreciation. 

When  I  was  three  years  old  I  had  a  very  serious  illness  which  lasted  for  several 
months.  I  became  quite  ill  very  suddenly,  and  for  the  next  few  days  there  was 
little  hope  that  I  would  live.  Then  for  weeks  and  weeks  I  could  not  speak  or  make 
a  movement  of  any  kind.  Every  one  thought  I  would  be  feeble'minded,  crippled 
or  both.  Fortunately  even  the  kind  old  doctor  was  surprised  at  my  recovery. 
Hardly  able  to  believe  that  I  had  recovered  so  completely,  the  sympathetic  people 
about  me  wanted  to  help  me  and  do  things  for  me.  This  annoyed  me  extremely 
and  caused  me  to  put  forth  the  greatest  effort  possible  to  show  that  I  could  do 
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anything  that  anyone  else  could  do.  Mother  says  . that  I  was  always  independent 
and  determined;  so  I  think  it  was  these  qualities  of  my  own  combined  with  my 
mother's  confidence  in  me,  and  her  good  sense  in  not  trying  to  make  an  invalid 
of  me  that  have  made  me  able  to  do  more  for  myself  and  for  others  than  many 
who  had  no  weakness  to  overcome. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  we  sold  our  home  and  moved  to  Pinkstaff,  a 
small  village  in  Illinois.  There  my  father  invested  his  savings  in  a  general  store. 
In  the  business  depression  that  occurred  soon  after  he  lost  almost  everything  he 
owned.  When  he  tells  about  it  he  always  says  his  wife  and  five  small  children 
were  his  only  assets. 

Material  losses  were  bad  enough;  but  something  worse  came  with  them. 
Father's  health  failed,  too.  The  doctor  said  he  must  go  at  once  to  the  dry  climate 
of  the  Southwest.  Of  course  he  had  to  go  and  leave  us  all.  The  family  exechequer 
’was  hardly  equal  to  even  that.  We  missed  him  very  much;  but  surely  did  enjoy  the 
the  letters  he  wrote.  Wonderful  and  exciting  they  were.  They  told  about  the 
praire  dogs,  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  and  camping  out  in  that  strange  country. 
He  sometimes  enclosed  pressed  flowers,  and  usually  drew  illustrations  here  and 
there  through  the  letter,  the  latter  for  the  especial  pleasure  of  my  small  brother 
and  me.  All  this  aroused  in  our  hearts  a  desire  to  see  and  to  know  the  interesting 
world;  and  I’m  sure  in  our  childish  imaginations  we  had  encompassed  the  globe 
before  he  returned. 

At  the  end  of  what  seemed  a  very  long  year,  father  came  home  well  and 
ready  to  go  to  work  again.  Teaching  seemed  a  good  profession  for  one  without 
capital;  therefore  he  took  up  again  his  old  profession.  And  so  for  the  next  few 
years  we  lived  in  a  series  of  rented  houses,  and  in  three  different  towns,  each  a 
little  larger  than  the  previous  one,  an  experience  which  we  children  considered 
a  great  lark. 

These  are  some  of  my  early  experiences  that  occur  to  me  as  having  a  part 
in  making  me  what  I  am. 

■  . 

s  '  '  -  - 

From  FLORENCE  KNOX  SHIVELY  (Rast’s  wife) 

My  memory  of  Mother  Shively  was  mainly  how  she  got  up  early  enough 
tto  have  the  wood  stove  hot  for  biscuits  for  breakfast;  because  “Tom  always 
wanted  his  biscuits.”  Her  every  thought  was  for  his  comfort. 

He  was  like  a  lost  soul  when  she  was  sick  with  pneumonia  that  winter  when 
I  was  there.  He  wasn't  a  demonstrative  man;  but  in  little  ways  one  knew  how 
much  she  meant  to  him.  I  think  Mother  Shively  would  have  been,  as  she  seemed 
to  like  it  when  I  kissed  her  good  night  that  winter,  as  I  always  kissed  my  Mother 
good'night  when  with  her. 

i 

GRETCHEN  SHIVELY  EGNOR  (Barney's  wife) 

The  first  time  I  remember  meeting  Mother  Shively  and  Granddad  was  when 
I  was  about  15.  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Shively  coming  into  town  driving  a  good  looking 
horse  and  I  often  wondered  who  the  dignified,  pleasant  looking  woman  was. 

One  Sunday,  Barney,  whom  I  had  met  at  a  dance  or  some  social  function, 
asked  me  to  come  to  the  farm  for  noon  dinner  with  Lorraine  Greene.  (I  suppose 
I  was  sort  of  a  chaperone — at  15!)  At  any  rate,  I  was  very  happy  to  be  included 
and  pleased  that  my  mother  let  me  go.  I  shall  never  forget  how  wonderful  Mrs. 
Shively  was  (little  did  I  suspect  that  she  would  be  my  mother'indaw  some  day). 
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She  was  so  stern — yet  so  kind  and  efficient.  She  let  me  dry  the  gcxxl  HavtLind 
china!  We  chatted  while  Barney  and  Lorraine  took  pictures  and  talked  in  tlw 
beautiful  big  living  room.  As  Mrs.  Shively  and  I  talked,  the  more  1  loved  and 
admired  her. 

It  was  many  years  before  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  farm  again,  but 
many  times  during  the  next  few  years,  I  so  often  thought  of  the  Shivelys  and 
hoped  that  I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  them  better.  This  hope 
was  realized  after  the  first  World  War.  Barney  returned  home  and  we  renewed 
our  aquaintance,  and  became  engaged  and  married.  I  always  looked  forward  to 
going  to  the  farm  and  being  with  mother  and  grandad  Shively.  As  I  grew  to 
know  them  better,  and  watched  Mother  Shively  milk  cows,  peel  potatoes  by  the 
bushel,  it  seemed  to  me;  sew,  cook,  attend  church  and  church  activities;  give  club 
lessons,  et  ceterra,  I  thought  I  would  rather  be  like  her  than  anyone  I  knew.  With 
all  -the  company  they  had  at  the  farm,  she  must  have  been  so  very  weary,  but  we 
never  knew  this  by  hearing  her  complain.  She  was  always  on  th  move  and  doing 
things  to  make  everyone  comfortable  and  happy.  And,  grandad,  whom  I  almost 
feared  at  first  and  whom  I  grew  to  love  so  very  much,  would  tell  you  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  what  he  thought  of  you — or  something  which  was  being  discussed. 
You  got  the  same  treatment  as  far  as  conversation  was  concerned  whether  or  not 
he  liked  you;  but  I  soon  learned  that  by  looking  at  him,  I  could  tell  by  the  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  whether  he  was  serious  or  was  teasing  me. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  farm  with  Mother  Shivley  and  grandad  was  a 
haven.  I  would  often  go  there  when  troubled  or  grieved  and  it  wasn't  necessary 
to  say  a  word  about  what  was  bothering  me — it  was  enough  to  just  sit  there 
and  look  out  the  dining  room  window  with  them.  When  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
to  the  farm  to  see  them,  you  always  knew  that  there  was  the  farm  and  the  calm  and 
wonderful  couple  to  whom  you  could  go,  and  could  depend  upon  to  bring  you 
back  to  normal.  It  was  a  real  privilege  and  great  experience  to  have  known  and 
loved  them. 

**'  \ 

•  . 

THE  FARM 

By  MARTIN  LEROY  CASSELL,  Oldest  Grandchild 

I  cannot  write  much  of  anything  about  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  with¬ 
out  relating  it  to  the  farm.  I  never  knew  them  apart  from  the  farm,  and  the  sad 
part  of  their  passing  was  to  see  the  death  of  the  farm  as  well.  They  both  had  had 
very  full  lives  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  their  time  to  go.  But  after  the 
last  funeral  when  John  and  I  went  out  to  the  farm  and  saw  the  pasture  leading 
down  to  the  spring,  which  I  remember  as  being  all  park-like,  cluttered  up  with 
sheds,  fences,  and  junk,  and  the  orchard  which  was  always  so  well  pruned  littered 
with  broken  branches  and  water  sprouts,  I  think  both  of  us  were  much  depressed. 

My  recollections  of  the  farm  are  a  series  of  Tom  Sawyer-like  incidents.  The 
farm  itself  was  the  background  for  everything.  There  was  the  turtle  dove  whose 
mournful  cry  always  seemed  to  come  when  the  landscape  was  shimmering  with 
heat;  and  the  katydids  and  the  locusts  whose  singing  meant  that  I  would  shortly 
have  to  go  home  again.  In  between  were  all  the  wonderfully  fresh  mornings  with 
the  hills  all  washed  in  dew  and  the  valleys  still  full  of  mist.  Berry-picking  was  an 
exciting  time.  The  pails  were  not  hard  to  fill.  The  small  amout  of  work  and  even 
the  chiggers,  which  Grandmother  swabbed  with  coal  oil,  were  worth  the  results 
— Grandmother's  pies.  And  then  there  was  the  jam,  which  smelled  so  delicious 
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cooking,  and  the  foam  which  was  skimmed  off  and.  a  small  boy  could  eat  on  Grand' 
mother's  bread. 

Why  did  it  always  seem  cool  on  the  summer  afternoons  when  Grandmother 
churned?  The  kitchen,  which  was  usually  so  hot  with  cooking  or  laundry,  on  those 
afternoons  always  seemed  so  very  serene,  quiet,  and  cool.  The  churning  was  ab 
ways  followed  by  buttermilk — the  real  thing  and  not  that  stpre'bought  clabber 
we  get  now — and  a  bucket  of  it  always  went  up  to  Grandfather  in  the  field.  Why 
doesn’t  anybody  make  cottage  cheese  the  way  Grandmother  did  with  small,  dry 
curds  that  would  squeak  when  you  chewed  on  them? 

Who  now  would  know  the  excitement  of  a  missionary  meeting,  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  churning  days,  always  seemed  to  be  on  a  blistering,  hot  day  (prob' 
ably  because  small  boys  had  to  be  scrubbed  and  put  into  Sunday  best)?  But 
there  was  the  homemade  sherbert,  which  had  been  made  that  morning,  sitting 
out  by  the  cellar  door  with  the  paddles  that  could  be  licked  as  a  reward. 

I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  Prayer  Meeting  on  Wednesday  nights.  In' 
cidentally,  Grandmother  always  went  to  church  and  Grandfather,  just  as  regU' 
larly,  never  did.  I  can  remember  coming  back  from  town  as  though  it  were  yester' 
day.  Grandmother  drove  and  I  sat  on  a  little  red  chair  that  had  no  back.  My 
chair  and  I  were  small  enough  that  the  lap  robe  covered  me  like  a  tent.  It  was  a 
dark  green  affair,  all  very  stiff,  bristly,  and  itchy  as  though  it  were  made  out  of 
coco  fibers  like  a  doormat.  On  peeking  out  the  sides,  while  old  Daisy  clop'dopped 
along,  it  was  cold  and  the  stars  looked  so  close  that  you  could  reach  up  and  pick 
them. 

Mostly  I  was  alone  at  the  farm,  but  there  was  one  Saturday  night  I  remember 
when  there  were  a  number  of  cousins — some  five  or  six  of  us,  of  whom  Harriet 
and  I  were  the  eldest.  We  had  walked  into  town  to  see  the  sights  around  the 
square.  On  the  way  out  we  heard  the  music  of  a  square  dance  over  at  a  log  cabin 
behind  the  spring.  We  all  cut  across  the  fields  and  stood  outside  the  door  while 
the  hillbillies  were  really  having  a  party.  There  was  a  fiddle  and  reed  organ — 
such  infectious  music  I  will  never  hear  again.  The  men  wore  overalls,  some  with 
and  some  without  shirts,  and  the  women  wore  tattletale  gray  Mother  Hubbards, 
all  shaped  like  a  sack.  We  stood  outside  the  door  and  watched.  It  was  wonderful. 
The  hillbillies  were  having  a  wonderful  time  too,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to 
us.  I  do  not  know  how  the  story  got  out  about  where  we  had  stopped,  but  the 
next  morning  Grandfather  told  me  that  I  had  done  a  very  improper  thing  in 
exposing  the  girls  to  the  poor  white  trash.  Later  Harriet  and  I  compared  notes 
and  found  that  she  had  received  the  same  admonition  from  Grandmother — that 
she  should  have  known  better  than  exposing  the  boys.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  re' 

.  member  having  been  really  scolded  by  Grandmother  or  Grandfather.  I  suppose 
it  was  really  not  necessary  since  just  the  feeling  of  their  disapproval  would  have 
been  enough  to  wilt  any  of  us.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  recall  any  kind  of 
cross  word  being  spoken  by  either  one  of  them.  Neither  one  of  them  was  inclined 
to  boisterous  levity,  I  remember  them  as  very  calm,  but  given  to  frequent  chuckles 
of  amusement  over  events,  Grandmother  especially.  Her  eyes  twinkled  and  she 
seemed  to  bubble  up  with  much  more  good  humor  than  sounded  out  loud. 

There  was  another  event  when  all  of  the  cousins  got  involved.  William,  I 
believe  it  was,  discovered  a  cave  up  in  the  woods  and  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
cousins  went  into  it  for  a  short  distance.  It  was  a  tight  squeeze  in  with  a  lot  of 
wriggling  for  the  first  twent  or  thirty  feet  so  they  came  back  to  the  house  all 
covered  over  with  good  Indiana  yellow  clay.  Their  story  was  that  they  had  been 
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sliding  down  a  bank  in  the  north  woods.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  this  c«4wirvcj 
Aunt  Willie  and  Granmother,  but  they  asked  no  questions.  I  was  told  about  it 
and  on  the  next  Saturday  we  bought  candies  and  string  in  town  in  order  to  h^ht 

our  way  in  and  find  our  way  back.  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  we  went  in,  but 

the  bottom  was  a  vee  cleft,  which,  at  times,  had  to  be  straddled.  Eventually  the 

tunnels  ended  in  a  pool  which  we  could  not  get  around,  although  by  that  time 
the  ceiling  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  floor.  Of  course  caves  were 
forbidden  and  if  anything  had  happened,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  just  have 
disappeared,  as  very  likely  no  one  else  could  have  found  the  entrance.  When  all  of 
the  cousins  came  back  that  night  covered  with  mud,  including  me,  I  am  sure  there 
was  some  questioning  about  sliding  down  the  mud  bank,  but  that  was  the  story, 
and  we  were  stuck  with  it. 

Speaking  of  Indiana  clay,  I  can  still  remember  a  semi'tragedy  of  wThich  it 
was  the  cause.  I  had  a  new  pair  of  rubber  boots  just  like  Grandfather's  and  went 
with  him  on  a  tramp  up  through  the  orchard  right  after  a  rain.  We  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  I  became  stuck  in  the  mud — literally.  Of  course  Grandfather  paid 
no  attention  so  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  climb  out  of  my  boots  and  go 
back  to  the  house  in  my  stocking  feet  to  tell  the  women  folk  of  my  plight.  Funny 
thing  about  Grandfather,  he  pretended  to  have  an  aversion  to  children  and  made 
it  an  ostentatious  point  of  never  paying  attention  to  them,  but  to  everyone  of 
the  grandchildren  he  was  somewhat  of  a  hero,  and  to  have  endured  them  around 
the  place  he  must  really  have  had  the  patience  of  Job. 

Grandmother  did  not  baby,  “mother,"  nor  even  “grandmother"  the  children 
either,  but  her  relationship  was  quite  different.  She  had  a  quiet  dignity  without 
being  dignified.  There  is  only  one  other  woman  that  I  can  think  of  that  impressed 
me  quite  the  same  and  that  is  the  late  dowager  Queen  Mary  who  would  have  been 
about  the  same  age.  I  am  sure  that  Grandmother  and  Queen  Mary  would  have 
gotten  along  quite  well,  have  understood  and  respected  each  other.  Grandmother 
worked  very  hard.  She  did  most  of  the  milking,  of  course  the  cooking,  took  care 
of  the  chickens,  the  house,  went  after  the  cows,  canned, -preserved,  did  the  laundry, 
sewred,  and  many  other  chores  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  yet  always  had  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye  and  never  seemed  harried.  One  time  when  she  w-as  well  along 
in  years  and  I  was  old  enough  to  be  curious  to  know  what  she  was  reading,  I  found 
that  she  was  studying  up  on  Communism  and  writing  a  paper  for  some  church 
group,  “Everybody*  is  always  talking  about  the  Communists,  but  never  seems  to 
really  know  anything  about  them." 

I  wonder  how  many  books  Grandfather  had  actually*  read.  He  had  a  tremen' 
dous  fund  of  general  knowiedge:  geology,  anthropology-,  and  he  was  very-  handy 
at  making  things.  One  time  he  made  a  toboggan  sled  for  me  out  of  odds  and  ends 
of  wood  that  were  lying  about.  It  was  a  wonderful  sled. 

This  could  go  on  for  some  time  with  story  after  story*  about  the  farm — a  small 
boy’s  paradise — and  Grandfather  and  Grandmother — a  small  boy's  hero  and  hero- 
me  several  times  life-size,  but  it  would  all  add  up  to  no  more  than  saying  how- 
grateful  I  am  for  having  known  them. 

By  HARRIET  SHIVELY  (SCHAFFRAN)  Second  Grandchild 

I  think  the  reason  w*e  liked  to  visit  the  farm  w~as  that  it  w*as  fun.  Much  of 
this  came  about  because  both  grandmother  and  grandfather  could  have  fun  them- 
selves.  Breakfast  time  in  the  kitchen  with  private  jokes  with  grandmother  while 
she  made  exactly  the  number  of  biscuits  she  planned  (a  magic  I  still  cannot  dupli- 
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cate)  I  liked.  It  is  enough  of  a  warm  memory  to  make  my  first  “druther  in  a 
house  a  large  kitchen. 

Then  there  were  the  rainy  days  when  grandfather  came  in,  hung  up  his 
third  best  Stetson  and  sat  in  the  dining  room.  It  was  a  measure  of  adulthood  when 
we  learned  to  distinguish  teasing  and  testing  our  credulity  from  factual  discussion. 
He  never  showed  by  any  facial  expression  lower  than  his  eyes,  the  turn  of  his  mind. 

There  were  walks  with  grandfather,  too,  and  hauling  in  pumpkins  on  the 
sled.  Then  we  learned  to  tell  trees  by  their  bark  as  well  as  from  leaves;  to  know 
why  he  selected  certain  brands  (varieties)  of  apples  and  some  of  the  history  of 
the  area.  I  think  this  kind  of  excursions  made  me  a  country  girl  at  heart,  though 
I  have  spent  my  life  in  cities.  It  must  be  true  of  some  of  the  others  too.  Were  you 
to  visit  Martin  you’d  get  the  feel  from  his  dining  porch  of  sitting  on  the  large 
rock  on  the  hill  below  the  farm  front  yard. 

Then  for  me  there  was  the  magnetic  pull  of  the  attic  with  party  dresses 
sharing  the  appeal  with  piles  of  old  magazines. 

I  might  have  been  an  omnivorous  reader  regardless  of  where  I  visited;  but 
the  attic  magazines  and  the  parlor  bookcases  certainly  encourgaed  me. 

I  was  there,  you  may  remember,  the  winter  grandmother  had  pneumonia  and 
the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  holding  its  breath.  Adults  retreated  behind  the  red 
curtain  to  the  heatless  parlor  to  whisper,  and  grandfather  walked  around,  grateful 
for  chores;  but  soon  came  back  to  walk  about.  Then  Aunt  Em  bustled  in,  reassuring 
and  comfortable;  and  we  knew  (we  children)  that  “’things”  would  come  right;  and 
they  did. 

I  attended  both  fete  anniversaries.  They  were  fun.  There  were  numbers  of 
gatherings  that  we  all  attended;  but  they  aren’t  what  I  remember  best.*  They  aren't 
the  reason  I  wish  our  children  weren’t  so  far  from  grandparents. 

There  was  the  respect  engendered  beacuse  grandmother  enjoyed  more;  and 
did  well  at  writing  papers  (for  the  Women's  Club)  as  she  did  sewing  or  cooking; 
and  she  sewed  expertly  and  cooked  as  well.  I  think  had  she  been  more  of  an  age 
with  me,  I  might  have  considered  her  a  perfectionist.  As  it  was,  I  have  from  her 
a  number  of  recipes  and  a  box  of  model  patches  and  other  sewing  helps.  If  you 
wish  some  of  the  recipes.  I’ll  gladly  send  them. 

You  know.  I've  read  this  over,  I  think  the  security  that  comes  of  having  a 
haven  where  no  one  corrects  you,  and  you  are  made  to  feel  successful,  even  when 
the  boys'  dam  flooded  grandfather's  gravel  bed,  is  good.  Parents  have  to  do  the 
rearing;  I  wouldn’t  say  our  grandparents  did  the  spoiling  but  they  had  a  way  of 
making  us  feel  equal  and  worth  consulting. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  SHIVELY  (Third  Grandchild) 

When  I  think  of  giving  an  account  of  my  association  with  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather,  and  all  the  things  they  gave  to  my  life,  I  hardly  know  where  to 
start.  I’m  sure  that  all  our  lives — the  grandchildren  I  mean — have  been  influenced 
greatly  by  them.  I  know  I  felt  a  closeness  to  them  that  made  me  want  to  go  “down 
to  the  farm”  year  after  year  from  about  six  until  it  passed  into  other  hands. 

Of  course  the  farm  had  a  great  appeal  to  all  of  us — but  as  I  see  it  now  it  was 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather  who  really  made  it  so.  Aside  from  just  having  a 
grand  time  in  the  ccutry,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  earlier  years,  I  feel  that  I 
learned  a  great  many  things  during  those  lengthy  visits  in  summer  vacations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Grandfather  taught  me  a  great  respect  for  tools,  and  how  to  use 
them.  I  can  still  remember  the  ax  handle  I  broke  during  a  grubbing  operation  in 
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one  of  the  pastures.  His  only  admonishment  was  that  such  a  thing  wouldn't  happen 
if  I  knew  how  to  use  the  tool.  And  right  there  I  learned  how  to  put  a  new  handle 
on  an  ax. 

I'm  sure  I  felt  a  great  pride  in  knowing  how  to  harness  a  team  of  horses,  and 
then  to  handle  them  from  the  wagon  or  atop  the  spray  pump.  I  wish  I  could  re' 
member  all  the  facts  he  passed  along  about  the  apple  orchard — about  grafting — 
and  just  plain  recognizing  the  various  kinds  of  apples.  And  that  brings  back  the 
long  walks  we  would  take  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  neighboring  farms  and  orchards. 
I  know  I  couldn't  do  it  now;  but  then,  from  him,  I  could  identify  about  every  tree 
in  the  woods. 

There  were  many  times  when  working  with  him  he  would  rest  a  spell — and 
then  his  stories  would  come  out  about  his  earlier  days.  He  loved  to  talk  of  his  trip 
out  West.  I  could  almost  see  the  pen  he  built  for  dipping  sheep  out  in  Oregon. 
And  then  there  were  favorite  funny  stories.  One  about  a  woman  who  caught  her 
dress  on  the  saddle  horn  and  just  hung  there  in  her  embarrassment  until  some 
gallant  whipped  off  his  hat  to  help  cover  her  bareness,  and  then  he  started  yelling: 
“More  hat!  More  hat!" 

My  desire  for  growing  things  certainly  must  have  stemmed  from  those  days 
on  the  farm. 

I  don’t  mean  to  leave  out  Grandmother,  for  to  me  she  was  a  great  lady.  I 
think  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me  most  was  her  gentleness  and  kindness.  I'd  like 
to  think  some  of  it  rubbed  off  a  little  on  me.  There  is  much  more  I  could  say  about 
both;  but  you  have  the  others  to  add  to  this.  I’m  just  very  thankful  I  had  the 
great  opportunity  to  know  them  for  so  many  years,  and  pass  on  some  of  the  things 
that  came  my  way  from  them. 

MARY  SHIVELY  HOBSON 

(Fourth  Grandchild  who  lived  on  ‘the  farm"  the  last  year 
before  old  enough  to  start  to  school.) 

I  think  of  grandfather  as  a  man  of  whom  I  was  deathly  afraid  until  I  learned 
to  watch  his  eyes.  Then  I  found  out  it  was  with  those  only  that  he  laughed.  And 
he  laughed  often  instead  of  never.  I  thought  of  him  at  first  as  a  man  of  few  emo' 
tions.  until  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  at  his  golden  anniversary  dinner  as  he  told  that 
he  would  not  stay  "Out  West"  without  "Mandy." 

I  thought  of  him  as  a  man  of  few  words,  as  he  would  come  in  and  sit  and 
read  his  paper  without  a  word  to  any  of  us;  yet  I  remember  many  of  the  stories 
he  told;  so  he  must  have  talked  more  than  I  realized. 

It's  the  opposite  with  Grandmother.  I  remember  her  as  always  the  same, 
quiet,  thoughtful,  generous,  and  considerate  of  all  those  who  were  near  her.  I 
never  heard  her  say  a  cross  or  impatient  word,  no  matter  what  confusion  might 
be  around  her.  She  never  seemed  hurried  or  bothered;  but  was  always  quietly  and 
efficiently  accomplishing  more  than  anyone  else.  I  always  felt  safe  and  secure  and 
happy  in  her  presence.  It  is  with  deep  affection  that  I  remember  them  both,  and  the 
fine  times  I  had  in  their  home. 

By  GEORGE  KNOX  SHIVELY  (Sixth  Grandchild) 

I  remember  grandfather  Shively  as  quite  a  man;  even  to  the  end  he  could 
out  work,  out  walk,  and  out  hunt  his  grandson.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  who 
enjoyed  being  outside  and  loved  working  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and 
took  care  that  things  were  just  so.  I,  at  his  request,  spent  many  a  day  cleaning 
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all  the  weeds  and  small  trees  from  the  fence  rows  along  the  edges  of  the  fields. 
(Could  be  that  my  labor  was  good  for  little  else.)  He  used  to  get  rather  bothered 
by  my  inability  to  use  any  piece  of  his  farm  equipment  without  it  falling  apart. 
I  couldn  t  miss  a  rock  with  a  plow  if  I  tried. 

I  remember  grandfather  as  a  kind  and  patient  man  who  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  teach  me  about  farming  and  “the  farm.”  His  quite  unprintable  sayings 
remain  with  me  to  this  day.  He  had  an  appropriate  “man  type''  saying  for  every 
occasion. 

Grandmother  and  her  capacity  for  warmth  and  love  for  all  will  stay  with  me 
always.  Probably  like  the  rest  of  us  I  can  hardly  remember  her  outside  of  the  kit' 
chen.  Seems  as  though  she  always  had  something  on  the  stove.  I  would  awake  to 
the  aroma  of  breakfast  on  the  table  (about  5:30  a.m.)  and  rush  down  to  the  very 
best  food  I  have  ever  eaten.  I  have,  in  my  travels  in  the  service,  eaten  in  the  best 
restaurants  from  New  York  to  Tokio;  but  none  can  compare  with  the  food 
grandmother  served. 

I  remember  her  as  a  strong,  quiet  woman  who  was  very  much  in  love  with 
that  grandfather  of  mine.  As  you  probably  know,  I  was  at  the  farm  at  the  time 
of  grandfather’s  first  stroke,  and  grandmother  was  the  calmest  of  the  group.  She 
had  a  calmness  and  kindness  that  seemed  to  spread  through  “Her  House”  like  the 
warmth  of  a  spring  breeze.  I  can’t  remember  of  a  sharp  or  unkind  word  ever  pass' 
ing  between  members  of  the  household,  for  grandmother’s  presence  seemed  always 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  everyone. 

I  can’t  say  that  either  grandmother  or  grandfather  worked  hard  for  hard  wor\ 
is  a  relative  thing,  and  usually  associated  with  “undesirable”  labor.  They  always 
gave  the  impression  of  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest,  and  the  long  hours  appeared  to 
fly  for  they  enjoyed  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  able  to  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  done  between  smiles  and  kind  words  with  never  an  apparent  idea 
that  they  considered  it  hard  work. 

BENJAMIN  DALE  KEENEY  (Seventh  Grandchild) 

Memories  of  the  “Shively  Farm”  at  Spencer,  Indiana,  are  divided  into  three 
phases:  the  trips  to  and  from  it;  the  farm  itself;  and  the  people  there. 

To  a  person  living  over  2,000  miles  from  one’s  grandparents,  the  trip,  be  it 
by  train  or  automobile,  to  their  home  is  a  highlight.  When  I  was  a  young  boy  we 
traveled  from  Seattle  to  Spencer  by  train.  I  love  trains  and  train  travel.  It  must  be 
the  pleasant  memories  associated  with  train  travel  that  brought  this  about.  Arriving 
in  Spencer  on  the  Pennsylvania  local  was  indeed  a  thrill;  so  different  from  the 
Western  Continentals.  The  conductor  with  his  pull  cord  and  calling  out  the  stops, 
the  rough  track,  the  many  stops,  and  Aunt  Willie’s  Model  T.  It  seemed  that  we 
were  met  with  horse  and  buggy;  but  the  Model  T  is  firmest  in  memory.  Aunt 
Willie,  calm  and  almost  stoic;  she  knew  we  would  make  it.  Why  be  excited?  Be' 
sides  you  can’t  drive  a  Model  T  when  you’re  excited.  Hillside  Avenue,  Phillips' 
bam,  the  curve  at  Kefauver’s  farm,  the  gate  where  grandpa  got  his  spray  water, 
then  the  concrete  bridge  over  Dry  Branch,  with  the  gate;  the  gate  to  a  city  boy’s 
dream.  The  gate  to  poison  ivy,  chiggers,  corn  shelters,  the  Big  Spring,  the  haymow, 
the  well  pump,  the  sycamore  trees,  and  a  long  climb  up  the  hill  to  Grandma’s 
house. 

The  farm  was  interesting  to  me  because  it  was  so  different  from  Western 
Washington  farms.  Everything  was  different;  the  dirt,  weeds,  trees, crops,  insects, 
and  climate.  One  could  write  a  treatise  on  each.  The  farm  naturally  divided  itself 
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into  areas;  the  hill  with  the  house,  chicken  yard,  and  garden;  the  Big  Spring  and 
Dry  Branch  that  we  all  attempted  to  dam.  Finally  as  the  years  passed  and  hands 
and  backs  grew  stronger,  John,  Leonard  Paine,  and  I  finally  got  a  dam  across 
the  spring  to  hold  and  make  a  swimming  hole;  but,  my!  how  cold  was  the  water! 
But  at  least  our  dam  held. 

Then  the  orchard,  a  living  monument  to  Grandfather  Shively's  philosophy 
that  the  world  will  go  on  and  he  must  help  it  on  its  way.  He  had  a  regular  sched- 
ule  of  planting  new  trees  and  planned  expansion.  Right  up  to  the  end  there  were 
new  acres  being  cleared  and  planted. 

The  “North  Woods"  (we  might  term  the  primitive  area)  made  interesting 
hiking.  I  never  did  get  a  shot  at  a  squirrel  (or  try  too  hard) ;  but  the  crows  made 
interesting  targets. 

The  animals  we  can't  forget — “Nig"  and  “Lady."  the  team  of  my  time,  and 
“Daisy,"  the  semi-retired  lady.  She  seemed  to  like  it  when  grandpa  would  call  her 
into  the  bam.  She  knew  it  was  back  to  the  harness  again.  Grandpa  would  let  her 
set  the  pace.  If  there  was  another  horse  rig  in  sight  on  the  road,  the  pace  was  rapid 
until  the  enemy  was  well  passed  and  safely  out-distanced;  then  slower  until  a  new 
challenge  came  into  view.  I  only  recall  being  passed  once  and  in  that  case  the  driver 
was  urging  his  horse.  We  never  did;  just  let  her  have  her  own  head. 

The  barber  shop,  or  the  cream  station  with  its  well-worn  bench  out  in  front, 
was  where  we  always  picked  up  grandpa  when  he  came  to  town.  Time  never 
lagged  there — always  good  conversation. 

The  other  people.  Of  course  we  knew  that  grandmother  and  Aunt  Willie 
were  at  the  house;  the  dinner  spoke  well  for  that.  A  boy  just  had  to  try  to  make 
life  easier  for  them;  fill  the  wood  box  so  full  it  was  in  the  way;  fill  the  water  bucket; 
carry  or  haul  the  corn  up  from  the  barn  for  the  chickens;  any  project  to  make 
Grandmother  happy  and  less  work  was  a  fine  project  to  us — and  who  got  to  ring 
the  dinner  bell  was  a  special  privilege. 

Grandpa  could  tell  time  by  the  sun;  couldn't  fool  him  if  you  tried.  We  tried 
it  once  and  to  no  avail.  He  was  a  teller  of  fine  tales,  all  true;  and  a  dead  eye  with 
a  fly  swatter.  A  typical  pose  would  be  for  him  on  the  front  porch,  Saturday  Eve' 
ning  Post  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  fly  swatter  in  his  right,  comfortably  seated  in  his 
rocking  chair.  The  chair  didn’t  fit  me;  but  it  certainly  did  him. 

As  I  sit  here  this  evening  I  can’t  think  of  a  fine  quote  from  him;  but  I'm  sure 
all  this  I  have  written  reflects  the  influence  of  my  Grandfather,  T.  J.  Shively. 

Impressions  Remembered  of  Grandfather  Shively  by 
JOHN  THOMAS  SHIVELY  (Eighth  Grandchild) 

One  of  the  things  I  remember  best  is  the  stories  that  Grandpa  told.  At  any  time 
there  was  a  break  in  the  day  Grandpa  would  start  to  spin,  a  story  of  his  younger 
days.  These  stories  were  always  told  in  the  first  person;  and  instead  of  saying  “I 
said"  he  used  the  expression  that  sounded  like  “Cy."  Only  years  later  did  I  stop 
to  analyze  this  expression  and  realize  he  meant  “Says  I." 

Grandpa  loved  to  walk.  In  my  memory  grandpa  never  went  to  church.  Instead, 
he  spent  Sunday  walking  around  the  farm.  When  I  was  allowed  to  stay  on  the 
farm  instead  of  going  to  Sunday  School,  I  would  make  this  tour  with  him.  On 
these  Sunday  morning  excursions  Grandpa  gave  me  an  education  about  the  woods. 
He  pointed  out  the  various  types  of  trees  and  plants  that  grew  on  the  farm.  On 
these  walks  he  picked  out  the  trees  he  would  cut  for  the  wood  next  winter.  This 
wood  was  left  to  season  a  full  year  before  it  was  burned. 
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Whenever  Grandpa  Shively  walked  he  had  characteristic  mannerisms.  He 
either  walked  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back;  or  he  walked  with  a  walking 
stick  that  he  cut  sometime  during  his  trip.  When  I  was  in  high  school,  or  even  in 
university  for  that  matter,  and  Grandpa  was  in  his  seventies  and  eighties,  he  would 
clasp  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  walk  the  legs  off  me. 

Grandpa  never  praised  anyone  to  his  face.  I  remember  I  used  to  work,  and 
work,  and  work  to  do  something  right,  but  he  never  did.  Much  later  I  found  out 
that  Grandpa  thought  no  one  could  do  their  work  as  well  as  I  did. 

One  difference  between  Grandpa  and  Grandma  was  that  Grandpa  expected 
you  to  use  some  initiative  when  you  worked  for  him.  He  would  point  out  the  job 
to  be  done  and  let  you  “go  to  it."  Of  course  you  were  expected  to  do  the  job 
right,  or  you  were  severely  criticised.  Grandma,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  particular 
way  everything  was  to  be  done,  right  down  to  the  angle  you  held  a  nail  when  put' 
ting  roosts  back  in  the  chicken  house.  Woe  be  upon  you,  if  you  dared  to  place 
that  nail  any  other  angle,  or  place — I  know. 

I  have  said  that  Grandpa  liked  for  you  to  use  initiative,  but  there  were  limits 
—that  is  true.  I  remember  the  time  I  spent  several  hours  cleaning  several  layers 
of  paint  from  the  inside  of  a  galvanized  bucket.  I  was  very  proud  of  myself  for 
doing  that  job — until  I  showed  it  to  Grandpa.  He  bawled  me  out,  as  the  saying 
goes,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other;  then  started  over,  and  he  was  a  past  master 
at  bawling  people  out  when  they  needed.  He  had  left  that  paint  in  there  to  keep 
that  bucket  from  rusting;  didn’t  I  have  sense  enough  to  realize  this? 

I  have  said  that  Grandpa  liked  for  you  to  use  initiative,  but  there  were  limits — 
that  is  true.  I  remember  the  time  I  spent  several  hours  cleaning  several  layers  of 
paint  from  the  inside  of  a  galvanized  bucket.  I  was  very  proud  of  myself  for  doing 
that  job — until  I  showed  it  to  Grandpa.  He  bawled  me  out,  as  the  saying  goes,  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other;  then  started  over,  and  he  was  past  master  at  bawling 
people  out  when  they  needed  it.  He  had  left  that  paint  in  there  to  keep  that  bucket 
from  rusting;  didn’t  I  have  enough  sense  to  realize  this? 

Although  Grandpa  kept  young  by  progressive  ideas  in  orchard  and  fields,  the 
routine  around  the  house  seldom  varied.  In  the  morning  Grandma  got  up  first  and 
started  breakfast.  When  she  put  the  biscuits  in  the  oven,  she  called  Grandpa  to  get 
up.  Breakfast  was  always  the  same — biscuits  and  oatmeal.  Grandpa  put  honey  on 
his  biscuits.  If  you  waited  until  he  finished  his  biscuits  or  sandwiched  it  away  real 
fast  between  his  biscuits  you  could  have  honey,  too.  This  does  not  mean  there  was 
not  other  spreads;  for  there  was  always  strawberry,  black  raspberry,  blackberry  jam, 
or  pear  preserves;  but  who  wants  to  eat  that  only,  while  Grandpa  was  eating  honey? 
Grandpa  always  ate  his  biscuits  first,  after  he  had  sugared  his  oats.  He  put  so  much 
sugar  on  the  oat  meal  that  it  turned  into  a  clear  liquid  covering  before  he  got 
around  to  eating  it.  I  found  out  that  by  reversing  my  eating  routine  and  eating  my 
oatmeal  first  (and  how  I  learned  to  eat  that  stuff)  I  could  spread  my  honey  on  my 
biscuits,  directly  from  the  honey  container  just  like  Grandpa. 

The  routine  continued  more  or  less  through  dinner  and  supper.  We  always 
had  warm  meat,  a  warm  vegetable  or  two,  and  dessert  for  dinner.  (Don’t  you  re' 
member  Grandma’s  good  pies,  apple,  blackberry,  or  cream?)  For  supper,  however, 
we  always  had  scrambled  or  jumbled  eggs,  as  Grandmother  called  them,  and  left' 
overs  from  dinner — always  milk  to  drink  all  three  meals. 

On  the  farm  Grandfather  did  not  believe  in  establishng  a  fixed  routine.  Nat' 
urally  there  is  of  necessity  that  must  be  followed  on  a  farm;  but  there  was  much 
more  flexibility  here.  Moreover  Grandpa  was  always  planning  for  the  future.  He 
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was  working  on  his  own  little  nursery  when  I  left  for  the  Army  and  he  was  in  his 
late  eighties.  He  pointed  out  one  tree  at  that  time  and  told  me  to  watch  it  when  I 
got  back.  He  thought  he  might  have  developed  a  new  apple.  He  didn't;  but  that  is 
beside  the  point.  He  also  had  a  special  clover  testing  ground  that  he  tried  many 
different  kinds  on  the  clay  soil  that  we  had  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  lespidezas  that  he  was  working  with  is  now  recommended  by  Purdue  as  a  crop 
that  will  make  good  pasture  on  that  poor  soil.  There  were  others  working  on  this 
development;  but  Grandpa  contributed  his  part  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  after  he  was  sixty,  seventy  and  eighty  years  old. 

Grandpa  knew  that  I  liked  to  copy  his  dress  and  actions;  so  he  bought  me  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots  just  like  his.  I  wore  them  until  my  toes  were  almost  sticking 
out  at  the  ends.  I  really  didn’t  need  these  boots;  since  I  went  barefooted  when  there 
was  no  dew  or  rain;  but  they  were  one  of  my  most  prized  possessions. 

Grandpa  thought  that  a  person  should  learn  to  make  his  own  way.  To  this 
end,  he  gave  me  an  acre  of  ground  that  I  could  use  for  any  purpose  I  wanted.  This 
piece  of  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  under  brush,  so  I  had  to  clear  it  before 
planting  my  crop.  I  got  the  land  cleared  one  summer.  I  was  ready  to  plant  it  the 
next  summer;  but  Grandpa  decided  the  soil  was  not  good  enough  for  my  potato 
crop.  He  then  gave  me  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  fields.  The 
crop  was  a  great  success  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  After  paying  all  my  expenses,  I 
made  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  work.  This  was  a  fortune  to  me  at  that  time. 

The  last  time  I  spent  any  time  with  Grandpa  was  just  before  I  went  into  the 
Army.  As  I  was  leaving  Grandpa  gave  me  a  talk  about  the  ways  of  wicked  women 
that  are  around  an  army  camp,  and  warned  me  to  be  careful. 

Author’s  Note:  Their  grandfather  died  before  the  boys  were  home  from  the  war. 

MARGARET  ESTHER  SHIVELY  LEWIS— Ninth  Grandchild 

As  the  youngest  of  the  grandchildren,  I  knew  them  in  a  very  limited  way.  Phil 
never  saw  Grandfather,  and  just  met  Grandmother  at  the  time  of  our  wedding. 
Grandmother  died  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital  having  David,  our  oldest  child. 
Still  I  have  many  memories  of  times  at  the  farm.  If  I  try  to  make  some  pattern  of 
them  I  suppose  the  main  theme  would  be  that  Grandfather  influenced  me  in  a  very 
real  way  my  love  of  nature.  I  think  he  had  a  love  of  the  little  things  that  make  up 
our  world — rocks,  flowers,  as  well  as  trees  and  the  very  land  itself. 

At  least  most  of  my  associations  have  to  do  with  these  things.  Walks  where  I 
learned  the  location  of  mushrooms,  certain  wild  flowers,  nut  trees,  and  kinds  of 
rocks.  This  latter  one  enabled  me  to  collect  and  name  enough  rocks  to  have  the  best 
collection  in  a  Seventh  Grade  class.  I  think  I  would  not  have  learned  any  of  this  if 
Grandfather  had  not  treated  a  child  with  a  certain  respect  and  dignity.  I  also  re- 
member  he  pointed  out  the  places  on  the  farm  that  would  be  fun,  for  a  child.  I  did 
not  have  other  children  to  show  me. 

All  this  doesn't  seem  like  much;  but  it  adds  up  to  a  total  impression  of  a  very 
remarkable  man  who  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  only  wish  that  Phil  and  the  chib 
dren  could  have  known  him. 

I  suppose  my  memories  of  Grandmother  add  up  to  even  less;  because  she  was 
always  so  busy  when  we  came  to  the  farm  to  visit  weekends.  There  wasn’t  much 
time  for  her  to  converse  with  a  child  when  there  were  meals  to  be  prepared  and 
such.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  huge  feasts  for  large  numbers  were  prepared  with  a 
.  minimum  of  excitement  must  have  indicated  a  very  capable  person.  There  were 
always  cookies  for  us  when  we  came;  and  it  was  Grandmother  who  showed  me 
where  the  choice  ones  were  hidden. 
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Part  III 

Copies  of  Old  Letters 

Family  record  written  by  William  Cox,  father  of  Esther  Cox  Slawson. 

William  Cox  was  bornd  the  13th  of  January,  1798 

Hannah  Cox  was  bornd  the  20th  of  October  1799 

William  Cox  and  Hannah  was  married  the  28th  of  January  1819 

Hannah  Cox  died  the  8th  of  June  1834,  aged  34  years  7  months  10  days 

Their  Children 

Charles  C.  Cox  was  bornd  the  11th  day  of  November  1819 
Mary  Ann  Cox  was  Bornd  the  6th  day  of  May,  1821 
Esther  Cox  was  bornd  the  30th  of  January  1823 
Daniel  Cox  was  bornd  the  30th  of  October  1824 
Green  Briar  Cox  was  bornd  the  11th  of  May  1826 
Ferdinand  Cox  was  Bornd  the  2nd  of  March  1828 
William  R.  Cox  was  bornd  the  21st  of  January  1830 
Martin  Perry  Cox  was  bornd  the  23rd  of  January  1832 
Josephus  Cox  was  bornd  the  6th  of  August  1833 
this  the  24  of  March  1838  Wm.  Cox 

Letters  from  her  sister,  Mary  Ann  Keith;  Mary’s  husband,  Joseph  Cox;  and 
their  daughter,  Eliza  Cox. 

May  10,  A.D.  1846 

My  dear  Sister  I  take  this  opertunity  to  informe  you  that  through  the  mercies 
of  my  God,  I  once  more  enjoy  good  helth  and  I  hope  these  few  lines  may  find  you 
the  same.  I  have  had  a  long  tedious  journey,  and  I  had  the  chills  and  fever  very  se' 
vere  until  we  landed  at  Shreveport.  Eliza  Jane  was  very  sick  but  we  all  injoy  good 
helth  at  this  time.  Ower  company  who  started  with  us  is  all  well.  We  are  in  bucy 
co  Texas.  We  are  not  settled  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  country  nor  with  the 
place  we  expect  to  settle  ourselves  this  faul  and  then  I  will  write  you  another  letter. 
I  want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  we  wrote  to  Charles  in  date  March 
the  10th  we  have  not  received  an  ancer  from  him  we  do  not  know  the  caws.  I  want 
to  hear  from  all  my  brothers  and  sister.  I  live  a  long  distance  from  you  never  expect 
to  see  you  again  on  earth  but  the  same  Lord  is  in  every  land  to  here  our  prayers 
and  parden  our  sins.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  heaven  whear  parting  is  no  more.  We 
live  in  a  Christian  naberhood.  There  is  a  reformed  church  in  a  mile  thare  is  a 
Methodist  church  in  2^2  nails  Thare  is  a  Baptist  church  about  21/2  miles.  I  give  my 
respects  to  Mariah  creek  church  I  add  no  more  but  remain  your  affectionate  sister 
untill  deth  Mary  A.  Keith 

(Another) 

.  March  13  a  d  1853 

Mt.  Pleasant  Titus  Co  Texas 

Very  dearly  beloved  Sister  we  again  imbrace  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you  we  are  all  well  and  hope  these  few  lines  may  find  you  enjoying  the  same 
blessings  we  have  long  looked  for  a  letter  from  you  and  Daniel  but  have  looked  in 
vain — we  want  you  to  answer  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  get  it  if  you  please  let  us 
know  what  you  are  doing  whether  you  are  married  are  not  we  heard  that  you  was 
and  let  us  no  whare  you  ar  living  and  who  you  married  let  us  know  whare  Daniel 
is  living  and  what  he  is  doing  and  all  about  his  family  let  us  no  how  the  helth  of 
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the  people  is  in  general  we  have  had  more  sickness  in  the  last  year  than  has  been 
since  we  lived  in  texas  we  had  to  witness  the  deth  of  our  aged  father  the  15th  of 
December  last  he  died  with  the  winter  fever  with  the  perfect  ashorence  of  a  more 
happy  clime  in  a  world  of  spirits  where  the  Christians  hope  rests — we  have  not  had 
a  letter  from  Josephus  since  in  July  he  was  living  on  Brases  then  about  3  hundred 
miles  from  here  and  was  well  Tell  Daniel  to  write  to  us  if  he  has  time  if  not  just 
let  it  alone  We  have  three  children  Jane  Daniel  and  Austin  nothing  more  at 
present  but  remain  your  afectionate  brother  and  sister  until  deth. 

jy  M  Keith  to  Esther  Cox 

Mt.  Pleasant  Texas 
Aprile  7  A.D.  1855 

Dear  brother  and  sister  I  received  your  letter  today  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  all 
was  well  it  found  us  all  in  good  health  I  hope  this  will  find  you  all  enjoying  the 
same  blessings  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  land  Felis  had  I  suppose  he  has 
land  and  surtificates  to  the  amount  of  4000  acres  he  has  2560  acres  surveyed  the 
balance  is  not  surveyed  and  if  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  land  in  Texas  he  is  very  easy 
pleased  if  he  thinks  we  are  all  rich  I  don't  want  him  to  judge  riches  for  me  as  for 
our  good  country  it  is  good  for  a  few  things  and  mean  for  many  he  can  tell  you 
many  great  things  about  Texas  let  him  come  try  it.  we  received  a  letter  from 
Father  dated  January  6  he  informed  us  that  he  was  in  bad  helth  and  thot  if  he 
got  able  to  travel  he  was  coming  to  see  us  this  summer  and  he  informed  us  he  had 
240  acres  of  land  and  some  other  property  that  he  wanted  equally  divided  among 
the  heirs.  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  he  had  land  or  not  and  whether  he 
has  any  children  by  his  last  wives  if  I  can  find  out  about  these  things  I  hav  some 
notion  to  visit  Illinois  and  perhaps  Indiana  let  me  know  about  these  things  as  soon 
as  you  can  write  we  received  a  letter  from  Josephus  in  February  he  said  that  he 
was  then  wrell  and  doing  well  com  150  cents  per  bushel  flowTer  from  8  to  10  dob 
lars  per  hundred  sweet  potatoes  1  dollar  per  busher  Irish  potatoes  not  in  the 
country  bacon  cts  per  pound  coffee  20  cts  sugar  10  Molases  75  cows 
from  15  to  20  dollars  horses  in  proportion  religion  is  in  a  cold  dull  state 
Christians  may  have  gone  after  the  things  of  Balaam  but  I  hope  they  have  not 
perished  of  korah.  I  have  never  had  an  opertunity  to  have  my  likeness  drawn 

if  I  had  it  would  be  so  fare  superior  to  Esthers  that  I  think  best  not  to  send  it  at 
present  and  so  forth  nothing  more  at  present  but  remain  your  affectionate  brother 
and  sister  till  death  N.  B.  answer  this  as  soon  as  you  git  it 

J  y  M  Keith 

to  M.  B.  Esther  Slawson 

Note:  This  above  letter  was  written  in  Joseph  Keiths  hand  wTiting — not  her  style 
anyway. 

Titus  Co.  Texas  May  the  9th  A.D.  1855 

Dear  Aunt  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  and  hope 
these  few  lines  may  find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing  of  good  health  wre  heard 
from  you  Cousin  John  Keith  has  come  to  Texas.  I  would  like  very  much  to  come 
to  see  you  but  I  have  not  money  to  come  now,  but  I  will  send  you  this  letter  and  I 
may  come  to  see  you  sometime.  Mother  was  34  years  old  last  Sunday  and  enjoys 
.  good  health  here  and  she  weighs  128  pounds  she  is  not  very  fleshy.  I  wras  12  years 
old  last  Augus  and  weigh  96  pounds  Mother  says  she  would  like  to  be  at  your 
house  and  spend  a  week  with  you  but  cannot  come  now.  Pa  is  looking  for  a  letter 
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from  you  we  received  a  letter  from  Jospchus  not  very  long  ago  he  has  been  sick 
but  they  was  all  well  when  he  wrote  he  has  a  son  more  than  twelve  months  old. 
They  call  him  Martin  Perry. 

No  more  at  present  but  remain  your  affectionate  Neice 

Eliza  Jane  Keith 
to  Mrs.  Esther  .Slawson 

0 

Mt.  Pleasant  Titus  Co.  Texas  March  the  13th  1859 

Dear  Aunt  and  family  as  you  are  no  doubt  desirous  to  hear  from  me  I  avail  my' 
self  of  the  best  opportunity  of  easing  your  anxiety  I  am  both  well  and  happy 
and  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  good  health.  Cousin  William  Hollings- 
worth  informed  us  about  you  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  and  hope  the  time  is  not 
too  far  distant  when  we  shall  meet  face  to  face  I  feel  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  indeed  I  did  not  know  where  you  lived  until  Mr.  Hargus  came  to 
Texas  they  told  us  some  thing  about  you.  We  are  all  well  at  present  Mother  says 
she  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  and  to  have  your  boys  likeness.  Aunt  I  am  17 
years  old  or  will  be  in  August  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  pounds 
Mother  is  in  good  health  and  weighs  133  pounds.  My  brothers  are  near  one  size. 
Austin  is  one  pound  heavier  than  Daniel  We  all  join  in  sending  our  best  love  and 
affection  to  you  all  and  wish  you  all  the  joy  the  world  can  afford  Give  my 
respects  to  all  inquiring  friends  and  receive  a  portion  for  yourselves  for  I  think  it 
will  be  needful  I  will  leave  you  and  hope  to  be  cheered  with  news  of  equal  satis- 
faction. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  neice 

Miss  Eliza  Jane  Keith 
to  Mrs.  Esther  Slawson 

Letters  written  by  or  about  Esther  Cox  Slawson 's  brothers 

Vincennes  Indiana  March  1,  1853 

Dear  Sister:  I  received  your  letter  at  the  proper  time,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 

We  are  now  all  well.  Caroline  is  about  as  well  as  usual.  We  are  still  boarding. 

The  main  object  of  my  present  writing  to  you  is  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to 
Charlotte  Holland.  She  says  she  wants  to  come  out  to  Edwardsport  [19  miles  from 
Vincennes]  and  wants  you  to  write  to  her  immediately  and  let  her  know  how  much 
sewing  she  could  get  to  do,  and  all  about  the  prospects 

Write  to  me  frequently 
Yours,  as  ever 
Daniel  Cox 

Note:  This  brother  was  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Church.  He  had  attended  Beth' 
any  College  in  Virginia.  He  died  in  1953.  In  those  days  when  there  were  no  daily 
papers  and  no  telephones,  they  had  notices  printed  and  delivered  to  homes  of 
friends.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his: 

Funeral 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cox  will  take  place  to-morrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock  from  the  residence  on  3rd  street 
Funeral  services  at  the  Christian  Church 
Vincennes,  Tuesday,  June  28th  1853 
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Now,  Martin  Perry  Cox.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  church  letter  as  was  given  when  a 
member  moved. 

Edwardsport  Knox  County  Indiana 
April  20th  1851 

To  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  wherever  these  presents  may  come  greeting 
This  is  to  certify  that  our  beloved  brother  Martin  Perry  Cox  is  a  worthy  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  this  place.  We  do  hereby  cordially  commend  him  to  the 
favor  and  fellowship  in  general. 

Done  by  the  order  of  the  Church 
B.  F.  Ruby,  Clerk 


Petersburg,  Indiana  June  25th  1851 


Miss  Esther  Cox 

I  am  requested  by  your  brother  M.  P.,  Martin  Perry  Cox,  who  is  working  for 
me,  to  write  you  word,  and  to  request  you  to  come  over  immediately,  as  he  is  very 
sick.  He  has  been  sick  near  a  week,  and  does  not  appear  to  improve  at  all.  You  must 
come  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Yours,  John  N.  Evans 

Note:  Folded  inside  of  this  letter  was  one  of  those  printed  funeral  notices  that  said: 
(See  he  was  only  19  years  old.) 

Funeral 

Yourself  and  family  are  respectfully  invited 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Cox,  from 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Merchants,  this  evening 
at  5  o’clock  P.M.  June  29,  1851 


Then  there  is  a  scrap  of  paper  which  says  that,  “The  Cox  family  died  Jan.  and 
Feb.  1848.  H.  C.  Purdy.”  I  have  heard  Grandma  Slawson  tell  about  this  often.  Two 
of  her  brothers,  and  the  wife,  and  child  of  one,  all  died  of  what  was  then  called 
“black  smallpox.”  She  went  into  the  home  and  cared  for  them.  It  was  before  she 
was  married  and  I  think  those  brothers  lived  out  in  the  country  from  Edwardsport, 
for  she  said  Dr.  Keith  and  Col.  Culbertson  would  bring  food  and  medicine  and  lay 
it  on  a  stump.  Then  after  the  people  died  they  did  the  same  with  what  she  needed 
for  burial.  She  always  thought  very  much  of  them  for  what  they  did  for  her  at  that 

t 

time.  Now  I  go  to  letters  written: 


To  M.  Barnes  Slawson  by  William  S.  Shepherd  during  the  Civil  War. 

Battle  Field  “Shiloh”  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn. 

April  27,  1862 


My  dear  Brother  in  Christ 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  a  long  while  ago  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
answered  it  or  not.  I  thought  of  you  today  because  it  is  “Lordsday,”  and  I  con' 
eluded  to  write  to  you  again,  if  I  had  written  to  you  before.  It  is  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  It  is  very  fair  and  pleasant;  all  nature  seems  so  calm  and  peaceful,  and 
the  birds  are  pouring  out  their  songs  of  praise  to  their  maker.  But  Oh  how  few  of 
the  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  imitating  their  example  that  are  in  camp 
here.  You  hear  rude,  vulgar  jests,  obscene  language,  and  oaths  as  a  general  thing. 

I  have  had  some  of  the  men  of  my  company  sitting  before  my  tent  listening  to 
me  as  I  read  some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  and  I  got  them 
interested,  and  they  desired  me  to  continue  reading.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
morals  of  our  army  are  very  loose.  There  is  not  enough  instruction  and  example 
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placed  before  the  men  by  the  officers.  This  profane  and  lewed  language  is  not 
checked  by  the  officers  and  they  themselves  indulge  in  it  before  the  men  and  how 
could  anything  else  better  be  expected  of  the  men?  O'  how  I  would  like  to  be  with 
you  once  more  on  a  beautiful  Lords  day  like  this,  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
to  praise  him  and  thank  him  for  his  manifold  mercies  to  us  for  His  great  protection 
that  he  has  showed  me  in  protecting  me  through  the  terrible  battle  of  Shiloh  near 
Pittsburg  landing,  for  you  must  know  that  our  Rcgment  was  ifi  the  battle  of  Mon* 
day  and  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  the  whole  day.  I  did  not  receive  a 
scratch  and  it  is  a  thousand  wonders  I  did  not  for  our  company  was  thrown  out  as 
skimishers  and  were  several  times  within  several  steps  of  the  enemy  but  we  were  in 
the  woods,  and  could  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  trees  and  shoot  from  behind  the 
trees.  Once  when  I  was  passing  from  one  tree  to  another  about  25  steps  in  advance 
&  to  the  right  a  little,  the  rebels  saw  me  and  commenced  firing  at  me  and  the  Ball's 
fell  around  me  like  hail.  I  know  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  dozen  balls 
fall  within  4  inches  of  me  but  still  I  was  not  excited  only  in  so  far  as  the  interest  in 
the  chase  was  concerned;  but  as  to  fear  I  was  no  more  under  the  influence  of  fear 
than  I  am  now  for  I  had  that  morning  commended  myself  to  God  and  prayed  to  him 
to  protect  me  through  the  battle  and  if  I  should  fall  to  remember  me  in  his  mercy 
and  take  me  to  himself  in  Heaven.  I  went  into  the  fight  as  tranquilly  as  almost  any 
other  business.  I  was  some  little  excited  for  a  few  minits  when  the  Evenings  Batteries 
commenced  firing  on  us  and  the  shell  and  shot  commenced  falling  around  us  thick 
and  fast  but  I  soon  got  over  that  and  felt  calm  and  cool  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
watched  the  movements  of  the  company  and  also  the  movements  of  the  enemy  to 
take  all  the  advantage  I  could  with  the  company.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
it  or  not  but  I  am  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  company  and  of  course  had  plenty  to  do  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.  I  told  you  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter  that  it  was 
called  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  so  called  on  account  of  a  log  church  that  stood  on  the 
ground  where  the  battle  was  fought.  I  like  the  name  better  than  Pittsburg — it  is 
more  classic.  We  have  a  large  army  here  now  with  everything  necessary  to  make 
another  advance  as  soon  as  we  get  some  more  hojses  for  our  Artillery  and  ammu' 
nition  which  will  probably  be  within  10  days  and  then  I  suppose  we  will  start  for 
Corinth  some  16  miles  from  here  where  the  enemy  now  are  and  if  they  should  give 
us  fight  again  and  we  should  succeed  in  whipping  them  again  which  of  course  we 
will  for  I  believe  the  Lord  is  with  us  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  fight  against  the  Lord, 
for  he  certainly  does  not  want  to  see  this  government  destroyed  that  has  been  a 
home  and  a  refuge  to  his  people. 

I  heard  that  the  church  at  Russellville  is  about  “played  out,"  how  is  this?  I 
also  heard  they  are  about  expelling  Broyles  for  selling  whiskey  on  Sunday  instead 
of  going  to  hear  Bro.  Trimble  preach.  If  he  did  do  so  he  ought  to  be  expelled. 

I  am  out  of  Russellville  and  I  think  I  shall  always  stay  out  so  far  as  residence 
is  concerned.  I  shall  likely  go  there  on  a  visit,  but  nothing  more  for  a  man  can 
scarcely  be  a  Christian  and  live  in  Russellville,  if  so  he  deserves  a  brighter  crown 
than  one  who  lives  a  Christian  anywhere  else.  If  the  Lord  is  willing  I  hope  to  meet 
you  again  on  this  Earth.  If  he  is  not  I  hope  we  may  meet  and  renew  our  friendship 
in  Heaven. 

I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can  directing  your  letters  to  me  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Tenn.  24th  Regt.  Ind.  Vols.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Slawson  &  the  children  and  all  the  friends.  I  know  of  nothing  more  to  write  at  this 
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time  of  any  interest,  but  remain  yours  in  hope  of  a  Blessed  Immortality  from  your 
affectionate 

Brother  in  Christ  Wm.  S.  Shepherd 
Helena,  Ark.  March  17,  1863 

Brother  Slawson 

0 

I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  today  and  was  truly  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  to  learn  you  were  well.  I  am  well  with  the  exception  of  a  pain  in  my  right 
breast  caused  from  a  cold  I  caught  a  few  days  ago  but  it  will  soon  be  all  right  again 
for  we  have  the  finest  spring  weather  that  you  ever  saw.  The  grass  is  up  fine  and 
the  Peach  trees  are  all  in  Bloom  the  air  is  as  soft  and  balmy  here  now  as  it  is  where 
you  are  living  in  June. 

There  is  no  news  here  of  any  consequence  if  there  is  any  movement  at  Vicks' 
burg  we  are  kept  ignorant  of  them.  We  expect  to  leave  here  soon  for  Vicksburg  or 
some  place  below. 

I  am  sick  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  “ Copperheads ”  in  Indiana.  I  do 
hope  they  will  get  conscripted  and  that  I  can  get  my  Company  filled  up  with  some 
of  them.  “Wouldn’t  I  train  them.  I  am  perfectly  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  war,  We  shall  certainly  take  Vicksburg  which  is  their  stronghold  and  that  will 
cut  off  their  supply  of  beef  from  Texas,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to  get  hungry — 
They  have  all  the  men  in  the  field  they  can  get  while  we  have  not  more  than  the 
fifth  of  ours  and  we  have  no  lack  of  provision.  So  that  if  we  can  but  break  up 
their  armies  they  now  have  in  the  field,  they  can’t  raise  any  more  men,  and  of 
course  we  have  them  on  the  hip  and  Union  will  be  saved  in  spite  of  Secessionists  in 
the  South  and  traitors  at  home. 

You  spoke  of  the  death  of  Father  Trimble.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death 
but  it  is  the  lot  of  all  flesh — and  he  had  lived  to  a  good  age  and  was  Christian  and 
had  been  a  faithful  servant  in  the  cause  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  I  can  recall  to 
memory  the  many  refreshing  meetings  I  have  attended  where  he  has  exhorted  and 
admonished  us  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  I  thought  the  hour  short  that  he  would 
speak  to  us — how  well  I  would  like  to  hear  him  now  expound  the  scriptures  as  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  alive  and  with  us.  But  he  has  gone  to  receive  his  award 
from  his  Blessed  Master  for  his  faithful  labors  in  his  cause — let  us  live  that  when 
we  are  called  from  earth  we  may  hear  that  welcome  approval,  “Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  Servant,  enter  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord.” 

You  also  said  in  your  letter  that  the  brethren  were  becoming  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  Christ — that  there  was  dissensions  amongst  them,  that  they  are  letting  poli' 
tics  interfere  with  their  Religion  and  causing  enmity  and  heart  burning  amongst 
them — these  things  should  not  be  so — they  should  only  live  the  closer  to  the  great 
work — this  thing  of  letting  politics  divide  them  is  but  the  work  of  the  Devil  he  is 
wily  and  crafty  and  is  ever  watchful  to  introduce  some  cause  of  evil  dissensions 
amongst  them — and  if  they  but  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance 
in  heaven  they  are  being  deceived  by  the  evil  one  and  are  led  captive  at  his  will. 
The  best  rule  in  the  case  is  that  these  Brethren  who  cannot  agree  in  politics  should 
never  mention  such  things  to  each  other — is  it  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  us  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  satisfaction  (?)  of  quarreling  with  our  brethren — or  is  it  the  teach' 
ings  of  our  Blessed  Master  and  his  holy  Apostles — Have  we  forgot  our  first  love? 
Have  we  so  soon  forgot  our  Vows  that  we  must  let  these  trivial,  petty  things  turn 
us  from  Christ — We  in  the  Army  who  are  humble  followers  of  him  who  laid  down 
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his  life  for  us  never  let  such  things  disturb  us.  Even  the  men  who  make  no  pro' 
fession  of  Godliness  but  are  sinners — are  enlisted  in  a  cause  that  is  holy — to  put 
down  the  Rebellion  and  save  the  Union — How  do  we  do  in  that  respect — do  we 
allow  politics  divide  us — far  from  it — We  say  although  all  the  actions  of  the 
Government  may  not  suit  us,  yet  we  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
and  if  it  assists  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion  we  are  satisfied — and  we  do  not 
waist  and  weaken  our  own  strength  by  bitter  political  differences. 

Now  we  of  the  Church  of  Christ  might  learn  quite  a  lesson  from  the  Soldiers 
in  this  respect.  Are  we  not  enlisted  in  putting  down  a  Rebellion — has  not  the  Devil 
Rebelled  against  the  cause  of  Christ  and  like  Jeff  Davis  is  he  not  seeking  to  destroy 
a  Union — a  Union  of  Christians?  Shall  we  then  be  less  united  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
than  the  Soldiers  are  in  the  cause  of  the  Union — No — but  to  the  contrary  we 
ought  to  be  as  much  more  United  than  they  are — as  the  cause  of  Christ  is  higher 
and  greater  than  all  other  causes.  And  will  the  saints  at  home  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside — where  they  have  comparitively  no  temptations — while  the  followers 
of  Christ  that  are  in  the  Army  who  are  surrounded  daily  by  all  manner  of  wicked' 
ness  and  temptation  are  steadfast — for  let  me  say  to  you  that  there  a  great  many 
who  are  firm  in  the  faith — true  some  have  fallen — but  let  us  think  gently  of  them 
for  you  at  home  have  no  idea  of  the  contamination  of  the  associations  of  an  Army — 
Then  let  us  go  on  firm  and  unshaken  in  the  Cause  of  our  Master  that  as  you  say 
should  we  meet  no  more  on  earth  we  may  in  heaven — Give  my  love  to  all  your  fam* 
ily  and  the  Brethren  greeting  them  for  me  with  “Right  hand  of  fellowship” — telling 
them  for  their  own  souls  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  to  lay  aside  these  things 
and  be  Brethren  again.  Write  to  me  soon  and  I  will  reply  From  yours  in  the  hope 
of  a  Blessed  Immortality  Wm.  S.  Shepherd 

I  received  the  “Record”  and  was  glad  to  get  it.  Send  me  one  whenever  you  have 
one  to  spare  for  I  am  very  glad  to  get  a  paper  of  that  kind. 

#■■■■'►  ,/r  t  '  •  ,;j.*  9  ■ 

•  • 

Letter  from  William  Fletcher  Shively  to  his  son,  Thomas  Jacob, 
who  was  teaching  in  Yam  Hill  County,  Oregon 

Edwardsport  Ind. 

March  18th  1877 

Dear  Son 

Your  letter  of  March  10th  came  to  hand  Friday  noon.  We  were  very  glad  to 
hear  of  your  safe  arrival  in  San  Francisco  and  that  your  health  was  good,  but  was 
sorry  to  learn  that  your  sense  of  honor  compelled  you  to  risk  your  life  with  a  poor 
Indian  Savage  for  the  sum  of  a  quarter.  You  will  have  to  think  before  you  commit 
violence  on  persons  as  you  may  do  some  act  you  will  regret  all  your  life,  besides 
getting  into  trouble.  You  will  learn  ere  this  the  sudden  and  mournful  death  of  your 
cousin  Thomas  Curry  which  occured  last  Monday  his  ashes  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb  on  tuesday  which  was  the  saddest  scene  I  ever  witnessed.  All  his  relatives 
were  there  except  yourself.  Bro.  Griffin  preached  the  sermon  which  was  said  to  be 
the  best  ever  preached  in  town. 

We  are  glad  you  enjoyed  your  trip  across  the  continent  and  hope  it  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you  in  after  life  should  the  good  Lord  in  his  providence  spare  your  life. 
I  presume  San  Francisco  has  grown  prodigiously  since  I  was  there  in  1850,  as  also 
Sacramento  City.  Auburn  from  what  you  say  has  not  grown  much.  I  am  very  sorry 
you  are  not  taking  time  to  see  more  of  the  country  so  as  to  form  some  opinion  of  its 
resources,  advantages  and  disadvantages  compared  with  this.  I  would  have  been 
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pleased  if  you  had  visited  Southern  Cal — Russian  River  Valley  and  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  is  a  better  poor  man's  country,  if  it  isn't 
God  help  the  poor.  I  would  be  much  pleased  if  you  would  call  on  Uncle  John 
Shively  of  Astoria,  could  you  make  it  in  anyway  convenient.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  large  experience  and  might  greatly  assist  you  in  your  business  in  that 
quarter.  We  pray  you  may  have  a  prosperous  trip  over  to  Oregon.  As  I  told  you 
before  you  left  home  put  your  trust  in  God  who  is  able  to  help  in  every  time  of 
need.  Man's  arm  is  puny. 

The  weather  has  been  very  disagreeable  since  you  left.  I  did  not  get  my  stable 
covered  until  Thursday  We  have  had  rain  snow  hail  and  frozen  weather  all  the 
March  up  to  date.  Puss  dropped  her  foal  yesterday,  and  if  you  ever  saw  a  proud 
boy,  it  is  Willie  it  is  a  horse  colt  and  said  by  judges  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

The  family  are  in  usual  health.  B.  F.  is  now  at  home.  I  am  going  to  Milt  Bart' 
letts  in  the  morning  to  frame  a  stable  and  shall  leave  Ben  at  home  to  take  care  of 
things  and  clean  up  ground  ready  for  the  plow.  Bros.  Bartlett  and  Hulen  have  sold 
their  mill  again  and  our  present  miller  will  go  out  the  first  of  April. 

Your  Ma  is  better  reconciled  to  your  absence  than  I  thought  she  could  be  which 
is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  should  be  a  source  of  thankfulness  to  you.  I  have  not 
the  time  nor  inclination  to  write  up  the  gossip  of  the  town.  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
young  folks  who  can  write  it  up  in  better  style  than  I.  times  instead  of  getting  better 
are  worse  than  when  you  left.  Pork  is  down  and  no  sale  for  corn  at  present.  It 
appears  that  the  inauguration  of  Hays  is  no  advantage  to  us  so  far.  Write  to  us  as 
often  as  you  can  My  pen  is  bad  and  I  will  close.  Maybe  you  can  read  what  I 
have  written  if  you  can  I'm  content. 

May  Heavens  choicest  blessings  be  your  lot  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  Pa 
and  Ma. 

Wm.  F.  and  Alice  Shively 

to  Thomas  J.  Shively  Portland  Oregon 

•  • 

Note: — I  forgot  to  tell  that  one  winter  Papa  taught  so  far  away  from  home  he 
could  not  even  get  home  every  weekend  for  there  was  no  railroad  in  that  direction, 
and  at  times  the  roads  were  too  muddy  to  ride  horseback.  The  grandparents  thought 
Mother  should  not  stay  alone  with  four  little  children  so  Grandpa  Slawson  took 
Mother,  the  four  children  ages  one  to  seven,  and  the  cow  to  spend  the  winter  with 
them.  I'm  wondering  now  about  the  chickens  and  pigs.  Perhaps  Grandpa  Shively 
took  care  of  them.  Across  the  street  from  Grandpa  Slawson’s  lived  Uncle  Will 
Slawson.  He  owned  a  goat.  It  roamed — over  fences — all  over  town.  Grandma’s  “out' 
house"  was  one  of  its  favorite  haunts.  We  were  afraid  to  go  there  without  Mama; 
hence  the  reference  to  the  “goat"  in  the  following  post  card :  Mr.  Buckles  was  our 
new  school  principal,  and  very  fat. 

Later — I  lost  the  card  before  copying  it. 

To  me  this  is  the  dearest  love  letter  I  ever  read;!  and  think,  it  was  written  after 
they  had  been  married  eight  years.  He  boarded  with  a  family  named  Alexander, 
hence  the  fancy  heading. 

Thomas  J.  to  Amanda  Shively 
Palace  de  Alexander 
Sunday,  Dec.  10,  1887 

My  dear  Amanda 

I  received  your  last  letter  yesterday.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  and  children  are 
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well.  I  am  very  well  except  boils  which  are  about  well.  I  had  one  large  carbuncle 
and  a  cluster  of  little  ones  around  it. 

The  health  of  the  neighborhood  has  improved  since  last  week.  I  believe  the 
doctor  has  ceased  to  visit  the  locality.  The  attendance  at  school  is  about  as  usual 
now. 

I  will  start  home  on  Thursday  eve  before  Christmas.  Could  you  meet  me  in 
Vincennes  on  Thursday  night  to  make  our  Christmas  purchases  Friday?  I  aim  to  get 
home  Friday  evening.  I  would  have  gone  home  last  Friday  eve  if  it  had  not  been 
raining,  and  the  roads  so  bad.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  me  for  if  anything 
serious  comes  up  I  will  go  home  sure.  I  want  to  put  in  all  the  time  possible  to  get 
thro  early  in  the  spring. 

I  must  brag  on  Mr.  6?  Mrs.  Alexander  for  their  kindnes  this  week.  They  made 
three  fresh  poultices  a  day  for  my  neck  and  washed  it  every  night. 

You  don’t  know  how  lonesome  I  get  here.  However  I  have  ample  time  to  go 
over  our  old  school  and  courting  days — a  very  pleasant  reminiscence.  Some  times 
I  can  see  you  when  you  wore  the  long  loose  stockings  and  pink  calico.  I  can  see  just 
how  you  looked  the  time  I  hugged  you  on  the  stairway.  I  believe  it  was  then  I  fell 
in  love  with  you.  My,  you  were  sweet,  healthy,  and  pretty  as  a  peach.  Another  pic' 
ture  of  you  comes  up  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  You  then  had  my  homage,  loyal 
and  true.  Then  came  a  period  when  I  thought  my  worship  for  you  was  useless,  and 
my  trials  to  transfer  it  to  others  which  I  could  not  do.  The  wild  oats  I  sowed  at  that 
time  thro  pure  recklessness  and  the  resolution  to  leave  for  the  West;  because  I 
thought  I  could  in  change  of  scenes,  company,  etc.,  forget  you.  The  resolution  to 
try  you  on  the  eve  of  starting  brought  me  to  the  scene  at  Sunday  School  which  you 
remember.  I  told  you  a  fib  to  get  to  watch  the  expression  of  your  face.  Well,  you 
gave  yourself  away  then  and  there;  but  I  had  too  little  confidence  in  myself  to 
trust  to  your  truthfulness  of  facial  expression.  However  I  was  haunted  by  your  face 
while  in  the  West  and — well,  I  had  to  come  back; — come  back  to  see  you.  If  I  failed 
that  time  I  had  intended  to  leave  for  Oregon  again.  Well,  you  know  the  rest.  From 
the  night  of  our  arrival  our  lives  have  each  lost  their  individuality.  Both  have  been 
blended  into  one.  A  harmony  has  existed  which  death  at  alone  can  discard.  I  trust 
that  we  may  both  live  to  die  the  same  time.  Though  the  world  may  use  us  roughly, 
we  cannot  so  far  mutter  at  our  lots.  So  long  as  we  are  each  secure  in  the  affection  of 
the  other  there  will  be  that  inner  fountain  of  pleasure  that  no  troubles  or  sorrows 
can  mar. 

I  believe  if  we  live  as  we  have  here  to  fore  our  children  will  be  a  blessing  to  us; 
that  they  will  grow  with  healthful  and  honorable  lives.  I  believe  that  only  people 
who  love  each  other  should  have  children;  that  no  child  can  approximate  perfection 
in  a  discordant  family. 

Well,  I  didn’t  start  to  write  a  love  letter  this  morning;  but  somehow  I  can’t 
help  it,  and  if  I  was  with  you,  we  would  have  one  of  those  talks  about  old  times. 

Yours  affectionately 

Tom 

Spencer,  Ind.  Jan.  30,  1932 

Master  Benj.  Keeney 

Seattle  Wash — 


Well  Grandson;  I  received  your  letter  last  week.  According  to  your  weather  report 
up  to  yesterday  has  averaged  lower  temperature  than  ours.  Our  rainfall  since  Sept 
1st  is  more  than  yours.  We’ve  had  more  drizzling  rain  than  I  ever  knew  in  this 
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5tatc.  Flowers  have  been  blooming  all  winter.  No  snow.  Night  before  last  the  tenv 
pi’niturc  was  10  degrees  above.  I  his  morning  about  the  same. 

Finished  selling  my  apples  two  weeks  ago.  Had  the  barn  full  of  them — upstairs 
and  down  stairs.  Trimmed  apple  trees  last  week;  tho't  of  you  while  at  the  trimming; 
especially  when  cutting  the  water  sprouts. 

Billy  Shively  and  John  S.  helped  thin  apples  last  summer.  The  only  trouble  we 
didn’t  take  off  near  enough  apples.  Nearly  all  the  little  apple  trees  bore  apples. 
Some  Golden  Delicious  two  years  old  bore  apples.  There  is  a  fine  prospect  for  a 
good  crop  next  year.  Had  lots  of  pumpkins  for  the  cows;  also  plenty  of  other  feed 
for  cows  and  horses.  The  field  mice  are  bad  in  the  orchard.  I  am  putting  out  poison* 
ed  oats  to  kill  them  off.  Tell  your  mother  stricknine  will  not  kill  hens  or  any  other 
bird  with  gizzards.  The  hens  ate  most  of  the  poisoned  bait  near  the  barn.  Quails  ate 
it  too.  They  seem  to  fatten  on  it. 

Tell  your  folks  to  be  ready  to  move  to  the  ranch  if  the  Japs  bombard  Seattle. 
It  looks  now  as  if  there  is  trouble  and  war  for  us  brewing.  The  trouble  with  “Uncle 
Sam”  is  that  he  waits  too  long  before  he  gets  on  his  war  paint.  A  good  bluff  pre* 
vents  many  a  fight.  It's  with  governments  like  men  and  boys — those  who  condone 
and  pass  over  insults  are  put  on  ’till  they  have  to  fight  or  run  away.  Those  Japs 
have  no  conscientious  scruples  and  are  determined  to  control  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
order  to  expand  their  commerce. 

Well,  “Uncle  Sam’’  may  get  angry  after  they've  taken  all  the  towns  and  cities 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  including  our  Pacific  Islands.  I  hope  I’m  a  bad  prophet; 
but  we  will  have  to  fight  Japan  soon  or  late,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Your  Grandpa. 

Note  the  date  on  this  letter.  I  was  amazed  when  I  read  it.  I  find  there  are  many 
letters  from  both  my  parents  to  Ben.  I  think  they  wrote  so  ofen  so  he  would  grow 
up  wih  the  “family  feeling’’;  tho’  he  could  not  visit  them  often. 

Now  my  mother’s.  She  wrote  often,  many  times  I  know  when  she  was  too  tired. 
I  have  some  of  her  letters  between  1920*1948 — never,  a  complaint  or  a  criticism  of 
anyone.  I  shall  take  parts  from  several;  all  of  the  first: 

Tuesday  May  18,  1920 

My  dear  Esther: 

We  got  the  message  yesterday  (Mon.)  morning  about  half  past  nine.  Was  glad 
you  got  along  all  right,  and  have  a  fine  boy.  I  know  you  are  very  proud  of  him. 
Papa  and  I  fixed  twice  for  a  boy;  but  were  always  very  proud  of  the  two  little  girls 
that  came.  I  will  tell  Barney,  and  I  know  he  will  be  proud  to  hear  of  it.  Take  good 
care  of  yourself  and  soon  be  strong  again. 

We  are  having  a  rainy  week,  but  as  Barney  used  to  say  the  grass  grows  and 
the  cows  are  doing  fine. 

I’ll  write  you  a  longer  letter  next  time. 

With  love  Mother 

- ~ r  ♦ .  . 

Sunday  evening  July  10th  1921 

My  dear  Esther — 

I’m  like  you;  it  seems  I  never  have  time  to  write.  When  you  wrote  you  didn't 
mention  Barney's  baby,  so  I  wondered  if  you  knew  about  it;  or  if  they  meant  for  me 
to  tell  you.  It’s  a  boy  named  John  Thomas,  weighed  almost  6  lbs.  Willie  wrote  that 
he  was  awful  little;  had  a  round  face  and  long  black  hair;  that  Gretchen  was  very 
much  pleased  because  she  thought  he  looked  like  Barney.  Willie  didn’t  think  he 
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looked  like  any  one;  said  he  had  no  eye  lashes;  but  the  hair  on  his  head  was  almost 
two  inches  long.  You  may  know  all  this;  but  I  was  afraid  you  didn’t. — Martin  came 
as  soon  as  his  school  was  out  the  18th  of  June;  but  we  all  thought  it  would  be  too 
much  of  a  task  for  Martin  to  bring  Billy,  so  they  will  send  him  by  the  first  one 
that  comes.  Willie  is  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  entered  the  20th  of  June 
and  will  stay  six  weeks.  Her  address  is  5641  Maryland  Ave.  Chicago. — Uncle  Bob 
Curry  is  dead.  He  was  buried  in  Edwardsport  on  the  30th  of  June.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis.  Papa  and  I  both  planned  to  go;  but  when  we  found  that  the  funeral 
was  to  be  in  the  morning.  I  gave  up  and  Papa  went  the  night  before.  I  was  awful 
disappointed  for  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone;  but  we  did  not  know  it  in  time 

to  get  any  one.  So  when  Papa  came  in  from  work  I  just  hustled  him  off  before  he 

had  time  to  think.  I  was  glad  he  went.  He  hadn't  seen  Aunt  Mag  for  such  a  long 
time  and  when  she  saw  him  she  said,  “Why,  Tom,  I’d  rather  you'd  come  than  any- 
body!”  He  came  back  on  the  same  train  with  them;  so  he  had  quite  a  visit  with 
them. 

We  are  getting  along  all  right  with  the  work.  Papa  is  getting  the  oats  in  this 

week.  He  has  more  oats  than  he  ever  had.  They  are  unusually  fine  and  he  can 

hardly  find  room  in  the  barn  for  them.  He  is  using  the  space  he  always  kept  for 
fodder.  He  doesn’t  know  what  he  will  do  with  the  fodder.  The  corn  looks  fine;  but 
is  needing  rain. 

We  have  been  having  such  warm  weather.  One  day  the  thermometer  stood  at 
102  degrees  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  came  a  rainy  spell  just  when  black" 
berries  were  ripe;  so  Papa  picked  all  of  them  in  just  a  few  days.  I  only  canned  3 
qt.  but  I  made  63  qt.  of  jam  and  think  that  will  be  enough,  altho’  that  is  all  the 
fruit  we  will  have  this  year. — 

I  am  glad  you  are  getting  stronger.  You  looked  so  bad  when  you  came  last  year 
that  we  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  Roy  came  out  in  the  kitchen  and  said;  “Don’t 
let  Esther  do  a  thing  but  rest  up.”  And  do  you  remember  he  tried  to  take  care  of 
Ben;  but  couldn’t?  We  thought  you  were  looking  some  better  before  you  left. — I 
was  glad  to  get  Ben’s  picture.  He  is  a  fine  looking  child,  then  we  didn’t  have  a 
picture  of  your  house.  I  think  it  is  very  pretty. 

Uncle  Will  said  Aunt  Liz  was  going  out  to  visit  you  soon.  Papa  said  he  heard 
she  was  coming  out  to  see  what  kind  of  man  you  got.  Tell  Dale  I’m  not  afraid;  I 
think  he  will  bear  inspection. — 

Martin  is  perfectly  happy  here.  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn’t  be  with  only  Papa 
and  me  here;  but  this  will  always  be  home  for  him,  and  I  think  it  is  good  for  him 
just  to  rest  and  play  by  himself.  He  is  a  great  help  to  me  too.  He  can  do  so  many 
things.  He  hasn’t  grown  much  this  year;  but  is  strong.  I’ll  not  write  more  this 
time. 

Love  to  all  Mother 
Jan.  30,  1928 

Dear  Esther — 

I  am  writing  on  the  back  of  Rast's  letter  because  I  want  to  send  it  to  you.  We 
are  very  sorry  about  Dale  being  sick.  Don’t  let  him  put  off  going  to  the  doctor,  for 
as  a  general  thing  men  won’t  go  to  a  doctor  unless  they  just  have  to.  Maybe  he  is 
working  too  hard  on  the  ranch.  I  would  not  try  to  get  very  much  done  out  there. 
If  you  have  your  garden  and  take  care  of  the  trees  you  already  have  that  will  be 
enough.  We  are  all  well  except  slight  colds.  Papa  has  had  a  cold  for  quite  awhile, 
but  is  about  well  now.  He  is  not  working  today  because  the  ground  is  covered  with 
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snow,  and  it  looks  like  it  might  snow  more  any  time.  I'm  sending  this  clipping.  It 
was  in  the  Leader  for  Jan.  18th,  1918,  the  last  year  you  taught  at  home.  We  haven't 
had  that  cold  since  then. — 

I'll  not  write  more  for  Papa  is  waiting  to  take  this  to  the  mail  box.  I  always 
send  Rast  a  dressed  chicken  for  his  birthday. 

Love  to  all  .  Mother 

Rast's  enclosed  letter. 

Dear  Mother — 

Your  present  arrived  the  same  day  you  sent  it  and  was  in  fine  condition. 
Florence  baked  it  and  never  did  a  chicken  come  out  nicer  when  it  was  done.  It  sure 
was  a  big  fellow  (?) — We  all  had  all  we  could  hold,  then  had  some  left  over.  When 
you  fill  George  with  chicken  you  have  sure  done  something.  This  is  an  unusually 
busy  time  for  me  and  will  be  until  about  August  as  we  have  three  projects  under 
way  in  Indianapolis  that  I  am  interested  in.  At  that  time  about  half  the  City  will 
be  working  on  the  Automatic  System. 

You  probably  will  have  some  more  cold  weather,  but  this  warm  spell  should 
be  a  big  help  to  all  the  stock  on  the  farm. 

Every  one  is  in  their  usual  health  and  Margaret  Esther  is  all  over  her  cold. 
Harriet  has  about  made  up  her  school  work  for  the  time  she  was  out  before 
Christmas. 

We  had  a  letter  from  Esther  last  week.  It  is  some  event  to  hear  from  her.  I 
just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  a  chance  to  write  at  home,  and  am  too  busy  at  the 
office.  By  the  time  I  spend  all  day  with  figuring  and  letters*  written  reports,  in' 
structions,  plans,  etc.  I  am  too  fatigued  mentally  to  write  anything. 

Thanks  for  the  present.  It  sure  hit  the  spot,  and  its  something  we  don’t  have 
but  once  or  twice  a  year;  so  when  we  do  it  is  a  real  treat. 

Margaret  Esther  is  just  beginning  to  say  most  every  thing;  and  still  is  more 
interested  in  horses  than  anything  else.  She  knows  a  few  letters  O,  S,  T,  C.  She 
picks  them  out  of  words  in  magazine  ads.  “What's  Zis?”  is  her  constant  question. 
The  vegetables  in  Campbell's  Soup  Ads  are  another  of  her  special  favorites. 

Love  Rast 

A  part: 

Oct.  29,  1929 

Dear  Esther: 

Your  letter  came  yesterday.  I  think  I  forgot  to  tell  you  Miss  Renchler  is  the 
4th  Grade  teacher.  I  often  think  of  what  Supt.  Hamilton  said  that  the  children 
would  learn  in  spite  of  or  regardless  of  the  teacher.  You  know  Miss  Renchler  better 
than  I  do.  I  suppose  people  think  she  is  all  right  for  she  has  been  here  a  long  time. 

Our  apple  crop  was  short  this  year  and  soon  handled.  They  were  all  sold  and 
away  from  the  orchard  by  the  8th  of  Oct.  There  were  so  many  that  were  faulty, 
and  had  to  be  sold  as  culls;  while  we  got  a  very  good  price  for  the  best,  they  brought 
us  $775.00  in  all.  or  about  that.  We  got  $1.75  in  the  orchard  for  the  best. 

Last  week  we  had  such  bad  weather.  One  day  it  snowed.  It  made  me  wonder 
which  road  you  are  going  to  come  on.  Don’t  take  one  that  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
snowed  under.  That  is  all  I'd  be  afraid  of  in  coming  in  the  winter  is  the  snow;  yet, 
I  believe  I'd  like  the  experience  of  it.  Ever  since  I  was  out  there.  I've  thought  I'd 
like  to  see  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  If  I  was  younger;  no  telling  what  I  might  try 
to  do. — 

We've  never  got  any  money  from  the  Exchange  Bank  yet;  don't  know  when 
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we  will. 

Papa  said  he  would  put  some  pumpkins  in  the  cellar  for  Ben  to  carve  for  fear 
they  will  freeze  in  the  barn.  We  are  feeding  them  to  the  cows  now. 

Write  when  to  look  for  you —  Mother 


Monday,  Aug.  28,  1933 


Dear  Esther — 

We  were  rather  lonesome  Saturday.  I  think  Papa  had  the  worst  time  finding 
something  to  do.  Willie  and  John  did  the  washing  while  I  did  the  house  work. 
Before  noon  John  enjoyed  the  fried  chicken  and  eggs  you  left.  He  said;  “Aunt 
Esther  sure  knows  how  to  make  egg  sandwiches.”  He  carried  the  water  and  turned 
the  wringer  for  Willie,  and  it  made  him  hungry.  He  went  home  Sat.  night;  but 
came  back  Sun.  night  to  help  me  with  the  work  while  Willie  is  away.  She  told  him 
she  wouldn’t  go  unless  he  would  promise  to  stay  and  help  me;  and  he  does  help;  so 
willingly  too,  that  I  enjoy  having  him.  Awhile  ago  he  said;  I  believe  I’ll  go  down 
to  the  spring.  Maybe  I  can  shoot  a  squirrel.”  I  hope  he  will. 

Clarence  and  his  girl  came  yesterday  about  4  o’clock  and  took  Willie  with 
them  to  Linton.  They  planned  to  start  early  this  morning  and  to  come  back  Friday 
evening.  That  will  give  them  three  whole  days  at  the  fair.  They  may  not  stay  that 
long.  .  •  • 

The  iodine  is  almost  out  of  the  linoleum.  I  think  in  a  few  days  it  will  all  be 
gone. — 

We  got  Dale’s  card  today;  glad  you  got  so  far  the  first  day.  One  came  from 
Dorothy  today,  too. — 

John  did  not  get  his  squirrel — said  he  did  not  even  see  one. 

With  love  from  Mother 


(Be  sure  to  read  this:  I’m  in  that  stage  this  last  year) 

Sunday  May  20th  ’34- 

Dear  Esther —  %  -  . 

I  thought  sure  I  would  write  to  you  Friday;  but  one  of  my  hens  died,  so  I  had 
to  bum  her.  Just  as  I  had  the  fire  started  Papa  came  in  for  the  pumpkin  seed,  and 
neither  of  us  could  remember  where  we  had  put  them;  so  I  began  to  search  the  pan' 
try,  attic,  cellar,  and  smokehouse,  which  took  most  of  the  morning.  I  gave  up  and 
commenced  on  the  kitchen  work;  and  when  Papa  came  in  at  noon,  he  said  he  had 
found  them  in  the  barn  where  he  had  put  them  last  fall.  This  is  the  way  many  of  my 
days  go.  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  write  what  I  do.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  to  get  old 
and  forgetful. 

(Omitted  iy2  pages  of  the  above  letter.) 

Love  to  all,  Mother 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  1941 

Dear  Esther: 

Willie  wrote  a  letter  several  days  ago,  then  didn’t  send  it:  So  I'm  adding  to  it. 

We  were  awful  glad  to  get  your  letters.  I  was  quite  worried  about  you  people 
and  am  yet.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  tell  you  to  do.  While  I  think  there  is  danger 
everywhere,  I  think  along  the  Coast  is  the  worst.  I'm  not  trying  to  write  much;  but 
will  write  again  soon.  Was  disappointed  that  you  people  didn’t  come,  but  maybe 
it  was  best;  but  don’t  stay  too  long  out  there  if  you  can  leave. 

We  are  expecting  Rast’s  folks  for  Christmas. 

Love  to  all,  Mother 
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Tuesday,  May  M,  *4) 

Dear  Esther: 

Thanks  for  you  Mother's  Day  gift  and  letter.  They  came  Friday  You  ^ 
get  whatever  I  wanted  or  needed  with  it,  so  I  wanted  and  think  1  Tice,if j  4  r 
spring  coat  and  hat.  This  is  ten  years  I've  worn  my  spring  coat  and  it  \%  [vtfrvtly 
good,  only  getting  quite  old  style;  so  your  money  decided  me  to  got  a  new  or* 
Willie  and  I  went  Indianapolis  last  Saturday,  and  I  got  a  new  coat  and  Iwt 
I  had  been  saving  my  money  for  some  time.  I  thought  I  shouldn't  get  new  things 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  I  don’t  feel  so  good  about  it;  and  think  I'll  enjoy  wear* 
ing  them. 

Rast's  family  came  down  Sunday  for  the  day.  They  brought  oranges  and  can¬ 
dy,  and  some  handy  things  for  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Em  and  Irene  were  here.  Willie 
got  your  letter  Sat.  and  we  all,  Aunt  Em  and  Irene  included  sent  Ben  a  card  for  his 
birthday.  Hope  he  gets  them.  He  may  not  be  sent  over  seas.  William  has  been  sent 
to  some  place  in  S.  C.  When  he  was  here  last  fall  he  was  sure  he  would  be  sent  off 
right  awTay,  and  again  when  he  was  here  in  Feb.  he  tho’t  he  would  go  soon;  but 
he  is  still  in  S.  C.  George  has  been  sent  from  Florida  to  Maine.  I  hope  the  war  will 
be  over  before  any  of  them  have  to  go. 

Harriet  sent  one  of  her  old  rain  coats  and  one  of  Mort's  down  to  the  farm; 
and  I  am  enjoying  wearing  Mort’s.  It  just  fits  me  and  comes  to  the  bottom  of  my 
dress;  and  the  pockets  are  so  big  and  deep.  I  can  carry  a  whole  dozen  eggs  in  them. 
So  I  am  having  a  great  time. — 

Willie’s  school  will  be  out  the  19th.  She  still  thinks  she  will  retire.  I  don't  tell 
her  what  to  do,  for  I  want  her  to  do  what  she  thinks  best  and  what  ever  she  does 
will  be  all  right  with  me. — 

Thanks  again  for  the  check,  I  got  my  new  coat  with  the  thought  you  would 
like  it.  The  material  is  very  good. 

With  love  to  you  both  Mother 


(Written  when  she  was  88) 

Linton,  Ind.,  Feb.  26,  '47 

Dear  Esther: 

I’m  glad  the  little  locket  got  to  you  safely.  I  was  afraid  something  would  hap* 
pen  to  it.  We  intended  to  send  it  to  you  last  summer,  but  kept  putting  it  off.  I 
don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  have  you  take  it  last  summer.  I  wore  it  quite  a  lot  when 
you  first  sent  it  which  was  eight  years  ago,  but  I  haven’t  worn  it  lately.  I  want  you 
to  keep  it  and  wear  it  yourself  on  any  occasion  it  suits  you  and  not  think  of  giving 
it  away.  I  want  you  to  feel  it  is  yours  to  do  as  you  please.  I  enjoyed  wearing  it  after 
I  was  80  years  old  and  hope  you  will  too.  You  may  change  your  mind  several  times 
in  that  time.  Esther,  I  think  it  is  your  nerves  that  are  bothering  you,  and  that  when 
you  feel  better  you  work  too  hard.  Try  to  take  things  easier  and  rest  awhile  every 
day.  Aunt  Em  lies  down  every  day  for  more  than  an  hour  and  has  for  the  last  30 
years  or  more,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  do  quite  a  lot.  I  am  much  better,  but  I  walk 
with  an  awful  limp.  And  don’t  expect  us  to  come  out  in  the  spring.  We  are  hoping 
to  get  to  move  March  10th.  and  are  so  anxious  to  get  our  things  together  again. 
It  seems  a  long  while  to  be  so  unsettled. 

I  don't  think  I  could  have  stayed  just  any  where,  but  we  have  been  satisfied 
to  stay  here.  I  don’t  like  to  be  so  idle,  yet  so  much  of  the  time  I  haven't  felt  like 
doing  much. 

I  hope  Ben  will  soon  be  home.  I  read  every  thing  I  see  about  Alaska  and  think 
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about  Ben.  I  think  Ben  will  do  every  thing  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  I  wish  it 
wasn't  so  awful  cold.  George  sailed  for  home  on  the  20th  of  Feb.,  but  it  is  a  slow 
boat — don't  know  when  he  will  get  home.  Florence  wrote  that  William  passed  his 
semester  with  honor  grades.  I  hope  he  does  as  well  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Love  from  Mother. 

• 

Now,  from  their  children;  strange  to  say,  I  do  not  have  many  of  my  own. 
This  first  one  Aunt  Emma  Morgan  saved  and  returned  to  me  in  1932,  Feb.  11th. 
I  wrote  it  in  the  first  grade.  I  know  by  when  my  Aunts  moved.  I  know  when  they 
moved  by  when  Wilhelmina  and  our  Aunt  Liz's  Eustace  were  born,  and  the  only 
time  we  had  a  hired  girl  was  when  a  new  baby  came, 
dear  aunt  Emma 

my  teacher  says  that  i  can  add  better  than  any  one  in  my  class  we 
have  a  girl  to  do  the  work  my  little  pigs  suck  the  old  cow  aunt  liz  lives 
in  aunt  burks  house. 

Essie  Shively. 

% 

Postmarked  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  16,  1916,  adressed  to  Mother. 

Dear  Folks: 

This  stationery  is  from  the  most  wonderful  hotel  in  the  world,  so 
you’d  better  keep  it.  Stick  it  under  the  paper  in  the  safe.  Mother.  We 
aren't  stopping  there;  but  we  went  through  it  (with  a  guided  tour)  and 
took  lunch  there  yesterday.  It  is  built  after  the  style  of  the  old  Spanish 
Missions  (in  Riverside,  Calif.)  I  can't  describe  it  (on  paper);  it  would 
take  too  long;  but  anyone  coming  out  here  ought  not  miss  it.  Tuesday 
we  went  to  Catalina  Island.  I  never  saw  such  a  miserable  pleasure  party 
in  my  life.  It  was  cold,  and  more  than  half  the  people  were  seasick,  but 
I  was  like  another  woman  said:  “I  wasn't  sick;  but  I  wasn't  happy.” 

Catalina  Island  was  an  ugly  place,  but  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  in' 
teresting.  We  were  put  in  glass-bottomed  smaller  boats  over  there;  but  I 
didn't  think  it  was  worth  the  trouble,  and  expense;  it  was  an  expensive 
trip — $3.25. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Slinkard  took  us  for  a  long  drive  the  other  evening 
after  supper;  He  has  a  Pierce'Arrow  car  and  fast!  He  never  let  a  car  be 
in  front  of  him.  He  is  sixty  years  old;  but  he  doesn’t  look  even  forty.  He 
can  scarcely  hear  at  all  and  won't  wear  one  of  those  hearing  things,  so 
you  have  to  stand  close  and  hollow  in  his  ear.  They  own  a  court  with  17 
houses  in  it.  Don  and  Martha  have  five  children,  three  girls  and  two  boys. 

Mr.  S.  told  me  a  whole  lot  of  things  to  tell  Papa.  I'll  save  them  until  I 
get  home.  He  is  jolly. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  San  Diego.  We  expect  to  stay  until  Tues' 
day;  but  will  stay  longer  if  we  don’t  see  all  we  want  to  see.  We  went 
to  see  an  ostrich  farm  here. 

If  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.  Ulrey,  send  it  to  me.  Send  it  where  my 
schedule  says,  allowing  five  days  for  it  to  get  here  and  it  will  reach  me 
safely.  Grace  gets  mail  almost  every  day. 

My  money  is  holding  out  very  well.  I  hardly  think  I’ll  spend  all  I 
brought.  I  think  we  have  taken  our  most  expensive  side  trips.  Cripple 
Creek,  Pike’s  Peak,  and  Redlands. 

We  had  an  amusing  experience  going  to  Redlands.  We  left  our 
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baggage  on  a  trolley  car — got  it  two  hours  later — with  two  cigars  in  an 
envelope  tied  to  it.  They  were  meant  for  the  conductor  who  brought  them 
to  us — but  he  hadn’t  found  them.  It  was  the  conductor’s  fault  we  left  it. 
We  visited  an  Indian  School  on  the  way. 

Esther. 

• 

Next  are  letters  written  to  Ben  at  the  close  of  War  but  returned  to  me 
unopened — he  was  moving  around  so  much,  or  something. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  5,  1945 

Dear  Ben — 

Your  long  looked  for  letter  came  this  morn.  And  were  we  glad!  I 
had  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Houston  for  11:30.  Neither  the  milkman 
nor  the  postman  had  been  here  yet;  but  I  met  the  postman  on  Greenwood 
between  83rd  and  84th.  I  told  him  I  was  hoping  he  would  get  to  our 
place  before  I  had  to  leave.  He  said  he  had  a  V-mail  for  me — that  he 
would  go  over  to  the  storage  box  and  get  it  if  I  would  wait.  Would  I! 
I  missed  my  bus  and  got  to  the  doctor’s  five  minutes  late;  but  it  was  worth 
it.  I  read  your  letter  as  I  waited,  then  read  it  over  several  times  on  the 
trolley.  I’m  glad  you  are  doing  something  you  are  happy  about;  and  now 
that  censorship  has  been  lifted  you  can  tell  us  about  it.  My  guess  is  you 
were  “on  your  way  to  Tokio.”  We  heard  over  the  radio  that  McArthur 
had  sent  troops  from  the  Philippines  to  Okinawa,  and  had  them  in  waiting 
there  just  ready  to  go  to  Japan.  So  that  is  where  I  think  you  were  going. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  and  had  hopped  around  all  those  islands  you 
have,  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  Japan.  Just  think  what  tales  you  can  tell 
your  grandchildren!  You  can  beat  your  grandfather’s,  “When  I  was  at 
Uncle  Billy  Pietie’s.” 

I  wish  you  had  thought  to  say  if  Joe  Malone  was  along  with  you. 
His  mother  hasn't  heard  from  him  for  a  long  time.  She  called  me  Sunday 
night  to  see  if  I  had  heard  from  you;  so  I  called  her  tonight. 

Mrs.  Matterson  said  Duane  is  still  working  at  a  replacement  center 
not  far  from  Manila.  Best's  haven’t  heard  from  John  since  he  sailed  the 
second  time.  Perhaps  you  will  meet  again.  I  hope  so. 

Lots  of  places  are  cutting  down  on  workmen  already — Boeing’s  by 
the  thousands.  It  doesn’t  seem  believable  that  so  many  could  be  laid  off 
in  such  a  short  time. 

Jack  Maloney  is  still  at  a  Marine  Camp  in  N.  Carolina.  He  was 
sent  there  for  radar  training  just  after  Aug.  14th.  He  wrote  home  that 
his  job  was  picking  up  cigarette  butts  off  the  ground — guess  they  didn't 
have  to  train  any  more  in  radar  after  the  Japs  surrendered. - 

Ben,  if  you  are  “on  to  Tokio,’’  be  very  careful.  Don't  trust  the  Japs; 
or  as  mother  used  to  say  about  children  “Trust  them;  but  watch  them.” 
I  have  a  feeling  they  will  do  every  thing  sneaking  they  can  to  get  even 
— so  be  very  careful  about  what  you  eat  and  drink;  and  not  go  any  place 
you  don’t  have  to  go.  You  have  gone  all  through  this  war  so  wonderfully, 
that  I  don’t  want  anything  to  happen  to  you  now  for  lack  of  carefulness. 
The  Japs  don’t  have  our  standards,  so  we  must  study  theirs — not  to  do 
as  they  do;  but  to  guard  against  what  they  might  do  to  us.  I  think  we  ought 
to  treat  them  civilly  and  even  kindly — but  be  ever  on  the  watch. 

Write  as  often  as  you  can.  It  is  much  harder  on  old  people  not  to 
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hear  than  on  young  ones.  It  has  been  six  weeks  since  we  had  heard  from 
you.  Love.  Mother. 

Wednesday  Eve,  Sept.  26,  1945 

Dear  Ben — 

Three  cheers!  You  are  really  in  Tokio!  I'm  going  to  write  a  letter  to 
William;  start  it  by  saying,  “Ben  in  Tokio!  Where  are  you?"  I'll  enclose 
a  letter  from  John.  He  was  buzzing  over  your  head  on  Sept.  2nd  taking 
your  picture.  Too  bad  you  couldn't  get  out  and  “Hello"  to  him,  or  at 
least  wave. 

Today  I  went  down  in  the  City  and  when  I  got  home  here  was  your 
long  looked  for  letter.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  perilous  journey.  It  had  been 
water  soaked  at  one  end — the  first  water  soaked  one  we  have  had;  and 
hard  to  read  on  one  side;  but  we  made  out  every  word.  The  enclosed  V' 
mail  smelled  very  musty  and  funny  (Did  I  hear  you  say  “funny  queer 
or  funny  ha'ha?")  from  being  wet  so  long.  Your  date  on  the  inside  was 
Sept.  8th;  the  postmark  was  plainly  Sept.  19th  and  we  received  it  Sept. 
26th.  I  wonder  where  it  was  all  that  time.  We  also  wonder  if  you  are 
getting  cur  mail;  and  we  wonder  what  work  you  are  doing.  Have  you 
been  told  that  censorship  has  been  lifted?  We  read  it  in  the  paper.  To* 
night's  paper  said  there  would  be  no  more  Vmail  after  Oct.  30.  That  won't 
bother  me  any.  I  never  liked  writing  them;  for  when  I  went  to  write  one 
there  was  such  a  little  I  could  say  for  so  many  addresses  I  had  to  write. 
If  I  w?ere  you  I  would  not  worry  about  the  few  months  you  will  be  away. 
Consider  your  whole  life  time — a  few  extra  months  less  here  will  not 
amount  to  much  compared  with  what  those  months  over  there  will  always 
mean  to  you.  I'm  sure  if  I  had  gone  over  all  the  places  you  have,  I  wTould 
have  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  finish. 

Are  you  doing  something  about  the  handling  of  freight,  sort  of  a 
baggage  master  or  airplane  stevedore;  or  do  you  have  troops  under  you 
who  do  the  heavy  work,  or  what  have  you?  You  haven’t  given  us  a  hint 
as  to  what  you  are  doing;  and  Ellen  keeps  anything  you  tell  her  strictly 
away  from  the  Keeney,  Seniors. 

From  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  have  you  home  to 
put  up  the  chrysanthemum  cover — take  my  blooms  to  the  show,  and  a 
world  of  things  I  would  enjoy  having  you  in  on — but  you  are  a  man  now 
and  must  live  a  man’s  life  among  men — do  these  things  that  other  men 
will  envy  you  having  the  opportunity  to  do. 

In  many,  many  ways  in  this  war  you  have  been  a  very  fortunate  boy. 
You  are  still  whole;  you  have  been  writh  congenial  officers,  (we'll  forget 
the  Negroes,)  although  we  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  them; 
also  of  your  Major  from  Spokane,  Bill  Agee,  Capt.  Polk,  Iknayan — 
those  you  wrote  most  about.  We  take  it  you  and  Joe  M.  must  still  be  to- 
gether  since  you  have  the  same  A.P.O. 

Thursday  mom. 

As  usual  I  didn't  start  my  letter  until  so  late,  I  didn't  get  it  finished 
last  night.  Your  father  doesn't  feel  very  wrell  this  morn — didn't  go  to 
the  office.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  missed  since  you’ve  been  away.  Quite 
a  record  for  a  man  of  his  age.  He  called  Rita  and  gave  her  the  necessary 
data  for  the  men;  and  said  he  might  be  there  this  afternoon. 

Leonard  Pain  has  sold  his  home  and  is  taking  his  family  back  to 
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Chicago  to  go  to  school  a  year  to  take  a  course  in  “Visual  Education.** 
His  dream  is  to  get  in  on  the  production  end  of  it — laying  out  to  he  taken 
etc.,  etc.  Visionary?  Too  had  he  couldn't  see  he  might  want  to  specialize 
— and  wait — give  himself  an  opportunity  to  do  it  before  he  acquired  a 
family.  To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  or  woman  like 
freedom  from  family  responsibilities  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Those 
years  of  freedom  without  being  hampered  by  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
a  mate  are  the  grandest  in  one's  life.  I  wouldn't  take  any  thing  for  those 
years  of  my  life.  The  memories  of  them  make  the  later  years  more  en¬ 
durable. 

Dorothy  called  last  night.  They  have  sold  their  home  and  have 
bought  in  White  Center.  It  hurts  your  father  that  she  buys  without  even 
telling  him  until  it  is  done;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  worse  than 
out  where  they  were;  especially  when  she  had  to  w’ork  in  the  City. 

I  wish  I  had  some  way  of  conveying  to  you  how  wrell  I  have  been 
feeling  the  last  3  weeks.  I  feel  as  I  did  10  or  13  years  ago.  Guess  I’m 
reaching  my  second  childhood. 

I  must  stop  or  I'll  not  get  this  in  the  mail,  and  not  get  any  work 
done.  I  wish  you  would  write  oftener. 

Love,  Mother. 


From  Alice  to  Esther  when  I  was  teaching  in  Attica,  Indiana. 

Vincennes,  Indiana,  Oct.  12,  1906 

My  dear  Sis: — 

Don’t  start  out  as  Henny  Penny  did  and  tell  people  the  skies  are  falling  just 
because  a  letter  dropped  from  Vincennes. 

Our  Ma  and  Pa  are  getting  too  gay  for  anything.  They  went  up  to  Aunt 
Mary's  last  Sunday  and  up  to  see  Willie  today,  and  are  planning  to  see  two  or 
more  of  their  children  scattered  over  the  country.  Mother  got  the  swrellest  new  hat 
yesterday,  and  Papa  got  his  mustache  bobbed.  They  decided  they  looked  too  swell 
to  waste  their  sweetness  on  this  desert  air;  so  they  went  to  Terre  Haute  to  give 
their  youngest  daughter  a  surprise,  and  Terre  Haute  to  see  a  well  preserved  old 
couple. 

Mother  really  has  a  swell  hat.  Do  you  remember  Bess  Donaldson's  pale  blue 
summer  hat?  It  is  just  like  that — short  in  the  front  and  long  in  the  back.  It  has  two 
black  wings  and  some  black  and  white  plaid  velvet  on  one  side  and  black  moline 
under  the  back.  It  is  very  becoming  to  her.  I  got  a  new  $19.50  rain  coat  and  it 
fits  her  to  a  T,  so  she  wears  it.  She  got  a  new  black  and  white  plaid  silk  waist. 

I  got  a  new  hat  yesterday.  Don't  faint;  but  it  is  mostly  red!!!  It  is  a  little 
black  hat  about  the  size  of  my  hand  with  two  large  red  roses,  two  red  buds,  red 
velvet  leaves  and  a  red  rooster  tail  on  top;  a  big  bunch  of  red  velvet  and  red 
chiffon  underneath.  All  the  black  you  can  see  is  about  a  quarter  inch  of  the  brim 
on  one  side;  and  if  you  get  on  top  and  look  down,  a  part  of  the  crown  about  as 
big  as  a  dollar.  Mama  sicked  me  on  until  I  got  it;  and  I  did  her  likewise.  Glass’s 
have  some  of  the  swellest  hats  this  fall. 

I  have  43  youngsters  now;  but  they  are  about  as  dumb  and  bad  as  they  make 
them.  The  way  I  yell  at  them  you’d  think  I  had  500  Fiji  Islanders.  We  have  a 
new  Manual  Training  teacher.  Miss  Dalby — We  call  her  doll  baby.  She  has  the 
biggest  wad  of  hair  you  ever  saw;  and  she  thinks  she  is  too  good  for  this  town. 

Mr.  Brunner  is  dearer  (?)  than  ever.  Mrs.  Brunner  comes  after  him  nearly 
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every  evening  to  keep  us  from  looking  at  him.  We  arc  planning  to  make  life  merry 
for  her. 

Barney  stood  second  in  his  class  in  Latin  this  month.  I  guess  I’m  the  only  one 
in  the  family  that  is  not  Latinly  inclined. 

We  are  talking  of  fixing  Papa's  little  room  for  an  office  for  him.  He  wants  it, 
so  I  guess  we  will. 

Well,  I  guess  I've  told  you  about  all  I  know  and  that  Mama  hasn't  told  you. 

Alice. 

P.S.  Please  send  Mr.  Cassell  a  message  next  time  you  write.  I  have  about 
exhausted  my  supply,  for  every  time  I  see  him  he  asks  what  you  have  said  to  tell 
him;  and  I  always  tell  him.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  make  some  break;  and  I  don’t  want  him 
to  lose  interest  in  the  family. 


From  Alice  Shively  Cassell  to  Esther 

Lawrenceville,  Ill.,  July  9,  1910 

My  dear  Sister: — 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  don'ts  people  are  handing  me.  If  you  hear  of  any  more 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  add  them  to  the  list  and  send  them  to  me.  I  suppose 
as  people  are  finding  it  out,  I'll  get  more  right  along. 


Don’t  eat  meats. 

fatty  things  such  as  butter,  cream,  ice  cream,  etc. 
starchy  things  such  as  potatoes,  pies,  cakes,  bread,  etc. 
sweets — candy,  rich  desserts,  preserves,  jellies,  etc. 
go  auto  riding. 

up  and  down  stairs, 
put  your  hands  above  your  head, 
lift  heavy  things. 

W  11  11  11 

pull 

11  1  11  11 

push 

”  step  down  from  a  high  step, 
get  on  a  stepladder. 
stand  on  your  feet  very  much, 
sit  down  very  much, 
get  tired. 

Take  long  walks. 

Don’t  run  a  sewing  machine, 
sweep, 
scrub. 


wear  a  corset, 
go  without  a  corset, 
stay  at  home. 

wear  loose  clothes;  they  are  a  dead  give  away, 
wear  tight  clothes;  they  are  a  dead  give  away, 
wash  windows, 
hang  out  clothes, 
pull  weeds, 
stay  up  late. 

do  anything  you  don't  want  to  do  (I  hate  dish  washing). 

deny  yourself  any  thing  you  want.  (Think  I'll  get  a  piano  and  a  house 

and  lot. 
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neglect  to  get  what  you  crave.  (Haven’t  craved  yet.) 

”  get  excited. 

”  angry. 

start  any  thing  you  can't  finish, 
get  in  a  crowd. 

Read  good  books.  A  woman  gave  me  four  books  on  “Motherhood”  yesterday. 
Go  hear  good  music  and  plays.  We  have  two  10c  vaudevilles,  and  one  5c  show,  and 
several  electric  pianos  in  Lawrenceville. 

I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hamilton  with  other  people's  do's 
and  don’ts  and  say:  “Don’t  take  a  bath;  a  man  once  died  in  a  bath  tub.” 

Alice  Shively  Cassell. 

This  is  the  only  one  I  have  from  her  husband,  Martin  Leroy  Cassell. 

714  Rosewood  Ave.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Monday,  Jan.  13,  1942. 

Dear  Esther: 

All  the  things  that  have  happened  have  made  our  course  of  doing  things  all 
scrambled  up.  Even  though  we  did  not  write  you,  we  thought  of  you.  We  knew 
you  were  safe  and  in  the  same  breath  that  we  heard  you  were  in  possible  danger. 

I  happened  to  tune  in  the  radio  for  the  football  game  and  so  got  the  first  flash 
bulletin  which  I  thought  was  an  Orson  Welles  hoax;  but  in  one  minute  more  I 
got  the  real  thing. 

I  am  sure  glad  that  you  were  not  in  the  first  raid.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will 
be  the  last,  if  we  get  our  defenses  in  shape.  Bill  and  his  outfit  have  been  working 
day  and  night  we  hear.  Things  have  not  been  so  good  for  our  side  in  the  Far  East 
we  hear;  but  we  hope  they  soon  will  be  better. 

We  were  very  glad  if  all  this  had  to  be,  that  Bill  could  be  near  you.  It  is  too 
bad  that  he  can’t  get  out  or  you  in  more  easily. 

This  is  just  a  note  to  tell  you  we  are  glad  you  all  are  safe,  and  that  we  are  well. 
Me,  I  am  chronic.  We  hope  you  hear  good  news  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  So, 
so  long  for  this  time,  from  the  Winnetka  end  of  the  family  to  the  Seattle  gang. 

Yours,  Sylvia,  Sue,  Roy. 

All.  above  was  typed  then  “Roy”  below  in  lead  pencil. 

My  letter  to  Rast  had  been  returned  to  me;  so  I  got  on  the  war  path  to  find 
him.  At  that  time  we  were  all  away  from  home  so  we  had  a  circulating  letter  which 
I  sent  on  to  him.  That  is  the  one  that  came  back  to  me.  This  is  his  reply  to  me. 

Thursday.  Oct.  14,  '09 

My  dear  Sis: 

Your  little  Bro.  is  still  at  111  Troup  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  He  is  working  for  the 
Kellog  Tel  Co.  since  last  Monday.  He  begins  at  8:30  a.m.,  works  until  12.  Then 
from  12:45  until  5  p.m.  Then  from  5:45  until  9:00  p.m.  This  is  until  the  rush 
is  over. 

I  quit  the  Automatic  Co.  because  I  saw  they  were  working  all  us  “cheap” 
apprentices  all  they  could.  We  were  doing  the  same  work  other  men  were  gettine 
$15  per  week  for,  for  $9.  I  had  two  or  three  outside  jobs  offered  for  $60  and  $65 
per  month  to  start  on,  but  they  were  in  Western  towns  where  living  is  high.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  I  decided  it  was  about  time  to  leave.  So  went  over  to  Kellog's 
last  Thursday  noon  and  got  my  old  job  back.  Sat.  morn  got  my  money  from  the 
Automatic  and  left.  (Chas.  Simpson  had  offered  me  a  job  some  time  ago.) 
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Now  since  I  left,  the  Automatic  Co.  seems  to  think  there  was  some  mistake. 

They  didn't  intend  to  keep  me  on  unimportant  work  for  so  long  ,etc.,  etc.— - 

From  the  middle  of  July  until  I  quit  I  did  nothing  but  test  telephones.  Something 
I  mastered  in  two  days.  Think  of  spending  week  after  week  working  like  a  machine; 
and  working  on  bare  existing  wages  for  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Do  you  blame 
me  for  being  disgusted?  There  were  six  college  men  that  commenced  when  I  did, 
and  got  the  same  deal,  and  I  was  next  to  the  last  to  quit.  I  hung  on  long  enough 
to  lose  out  getting  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  the  Kellog  people;  but  I'll  get  something 
good  there;  at  least  get  to  work  on  stuff  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  me. 

If  you  knew  all  I  have  been  saying  about  that  letter  not  coming  you  would 
surely  see  I  wanted  it.  Be  sure  to  leave  the  envelope  on  it  so  it  will  show  the  rest 
of  the  “gang"  that  there  has  been  no  intentional  delay  on  our  part. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  Shively  finances  are;  but  let’s  you  and  I  give  a  little 
apiece  and  send  some  paper  or  magazine  to  “the  farm."  I  think  that  the  people  at 
home  would  enjoy  the  “Post"  as  much  or  more  than  the  money.  I  will  give  as  much 
as  you  will,  and  let  you  select  what  to  send.  I  suggest  this  because  I  missed  the  usual 
supply  of  reading  matter  this  spring,  and  mother  said  they  were  not  renewing  any 
of  them. 

I  live  as  cheap  as  I  can  and  do  as  much  work  as  any  one,  but  simply  got  a  bad 
deal,  as  I  said  before,  or  I  would  have  had  a  raise  by  now.  But  I  certainly  was  not 
sleeping  while  at  the  Automatic  Co.  I  know  enough  automatic  stuff  for  them  to 
want  me  and  Kellog's  to  be  rather  nice  to  me. 

From  now  on  it’s  to  be  a  question  of  money,  and  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
occasional  raise.  If  the  Automatic  has  anything  good  enough  I  might  go  back;  but 
the  people  where  I  am  are  much  nicer  to  work  for. 

Sure,  I  have  been  to  LaFayette — just  have  to  go  every  so  often.  If  I  get  off 
Christmas  (and  I  will),  and  you  will  do  it  (and  not  say  at  my  request)  I  wish 
you  would  ask  Florence  to  come  down  to  the  Farm.  That  is  if  there  will  be  room 
for  her.  I  asked  Mrs.  Knox  what  she  thought;  and  she  says  it’s  all  O.K.  So  it’s  up 
to  you  to  do  the  sisterly  act  and  invite  her  for  me.  I  -know  you  have  never  done 
it  before;  but  I  have  tried  to  entertain  some  of  the  girls  that  were  your  guests,  and 
if  you  get  Florence,  I'll  assume  the  entire  duty  of  entertaining  her.  They  all  have 
been  so  good  to  me.  I  want  Florence  to  at  least  know  kus  as  we  are  at  home." - 

Don’t  forget  to  put  on  a  separate  note  what  you  will  want  to  do  about  the 
magazines.  I  guess  you  are  responsible  for  the  news  Mama  wrote  of. 

I’m  as  fat  and  healthy  as  can  be  in  spite  of  work  and  worry  (?) .  I  guess  work' 
ing  never  did  hurt  me.  You  know,  if  it  did  hurt  a  Shively,  there  would  be  few  of  us 
left  by  now. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Christmas  things  for  the  people  at  home? 
Mother,  Father,  and  Barney.  I  know  you  do  a  lot  all  the  time;  but  I  may  be  able  to 
save  a  dollar  or  so  by  then  and  we  could  do  something  together.  I  don't  care  for 

anything  for  myself.  I  certainly  would  like  to  be  there  for  a  month  or  so. - 1 

still  have  some  of  the  fruit  Mother  sent;  but  it  will  soon  be  gone. 

As  soon  as  you  know  whether  you  want  to  ask  Florence  about  Christmas  do 
it  so  she  can  (plan)  count  on  it.  She  wants  to  go;  but  is  afraid  she  won't  be  liked. 
I  tell  her  she  is  a  foolish  youngster;  but  she  only  says:  “I  know  Esther  likes  me, 
and  always  has  been  as  dear  as  can  be." — I  know  all  the  family  will  like,  and  do 
like  her;  but  the  only  way  to  get  it  all  fixed  is  to  have  her  down  for  Xmas.  I  have 
rather  set  my  expectations  on  it,  for  I  do  want  all  you  people  to  like  her.  I  guess 
by  this  time  you  see  that  I  do.  If  you  can  ask  her  you  will  make  at  least  two  people 
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happy.  I  know  you  would  ask  her  without  being  reminded  of  it,  if  you  had  thought 
of  it;  but  it  will  be  a  very  great  favor,  if  you  can  manage  it. 

I  don't  care  what  you  tell  F.  to  get  her  there,  just  so  you  show  her  I'm  not  the 
only  one  that  wants  her.  I  don't  know  anything  else  to  write,  so  will  say  good 
night.  With  love  from  your  Bro. 

Now,  Wilhelmina,  Willie  or  Bill.  I  have  so  many  good  ones  from 

her,  it  is  hard  to  choose.  She  rarely  dated  her  letters;  but  this  was  the 

fall  of  1907. 

Thursday. 

Dear  Esther: 

We  were  glad  to  know  you  arrived  safely,  and  that  everything,  Supt.  Schools, 
etc.,  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  are.  Mama  had  all  kinds  of  forebodings  about 
you  and  looked  for  a  letter  every  day.  Papa  came  home  Sat.  evening  and  told  of 
terrible  rains  and  hail  storms  near  Terre  Haute.  Then  Mama  had  vivid  pictures 
in  her  mind  of  your  box — a  general  conglomeration  of  shoes,  abc  blocks,  pink  petti' 
coats,  books,  dishes,  candy,  hats,  etc.  Too  bad  you  had  a  sore  throat  before  you 
had  time  to  visit  the  doctor's  offices. 

You  don’t  know  how  much  we  miss  you  (especially  your  clothes).  Mama  and 
I  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day,  and  I  was  talking  about  you.  Guess  what 
made  us  think  of  you!  Well,  it  was  nothing  other  than  the  fact  we  were  eating 
the  last  of  that  bad  butter  we  had  while  you  were  here.  Come  to  think  of  it  maybe 
it  was  the  lasting  quality  of  the  butter  that  made  us  think  you  had  been  gone  so 
long.  Say  "Thank  You"  to  that  butter  now,  for  it  was  strong  enough  to  make  us 
remember  you  several  days  after  you  were  gone. 

Papa  is  at  Emison  again  this  week.  So  Mama,  Barney,  and  I  are  living  on 
nothing  and  potato  soup,  principally  nothing.  Thank  goodness  Barney  likes  potato 
soup.  Aun  Sis  brought  us  some  vegetable  soup  yesterday. 

Alice  is  getting  along  alright,  I  guess;  she  and  Barney  seem  to  think  so  any' 
way;  and  that's  all  that's  necessary.  Barney  nearly  took  Alice’s  breath  away;  he 
said  one  morning  he  could  hear  her  sing  above  the  faculty;  and  he  was  quite  proud 
that  a  sister  of  his  could  sing  so  beautifully.  [Alice  was  a  teacher  in  Vincennes 
high  school  and  Barney  a  pupil.] 

Roy  and  Alice  were  out  here  Friday  night  and  stayed  all  night.  Roy  thought 
it  quite  a  lark,  I  guess. 

Barney  has  been  practicing  faithfully  all  week;  but  has  not  taken  any  more 
lessons  yet.  Pauline  has  a  new  baby  brother.  I  guess  that  explains  why  she  has  not 
been  giving  any  lessons. 

Mama  and  I  went  up  and  got  my  new  skirt  and  jacket  Monday.  She  is  working 
on  the  jacket  today. 

Rast  said  he  had  not  heard  from  you  yet.  We  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday. 

I  am  awful  sorry,  Esther,  but  you  forgot  several  things  after  all — your  black 
skirt,  those  pencil  businesses  of  Alice’s  and  several  other  valuables.  Maybe  you 
can  do  without  them  though. 

I  hope  you  can  read  this  scribbling.  I  am  too  busy  making  my  waiste  to  take 
time  to  write.  In  haste,  Willie. 

Parts  of  a  long  letter  written — Jan.  1921. 

Dear  Esther — 

I  went  to  Chicago  on  Thurs.  eve,  and  arrived  at  7:00  a.m.  Friday.  Gretchen 
came  away  that  evening.  We  had  a  nice  visit  all  day.  Friday  evening  we  fixed  up 
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the  Christmas  tree  and  had  it  lighted  in  due  time.  Roy  did  most  of  the  decorating 
with  the  assistance  of  Martin  and  Billy.  I  believe  they  had  60  lights  on  it.  The  tree 
reached  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Martin  and  Billy  got  a  lot  of  things  as  usual.  I  gave 
Martin  a  book,  “The  Boy’s  King  Arthur,”  and  Billy  a  wooden  circus  dog.  Martin's 
most  important  toy  was  an  electric  train.  I  think  Barney  and  Roy  played  with  it 
equally  as  much  as  Martin  did. 

I  think  that  was  a  fine  book  to  send  Roy  (Edgar  Guest's  poems).  One  evening 
Barney,  Roy,  and  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  reading  aloud  from  it.  I  must 
tell  you  about  Roy's  New  Year's  party.  When  I  first  came  up  Barney  told  me  Roy 
was  planning  to  go  to  a  New  Year's  party  with  some  rather  sporty  friends  and 
Barney  thought  Roy  ought  not  go.  Of  course  we  could  not  forbid  him;  but  when' 
ever  he  mentioned  it  we  rather  discouraged  it.  The  evening  we  read  your  little 
book,  when  his  turn  came  he  read  a  poem  about  a  father's  responsibility  and  the 
the  things  he  couldn't  do  because  he  had  a  son  and  it  seemed  to  impress  him  very 
much.  When  he  finished  he  said  he  hadn't  any  idea  that  was  such  a  fine  little  book, 
and  I  noticed  when  he  w’ent  to  his  room  he  took  it  with  him.  The  next  mom  at 
breakfast  he  told  me  he  wasn’t  going  to  that  party;  and  I  heard  him  telephone  his 
regrets.  That  evening  when  I  got  Barney  by  himself  and  told  him,  he  could  hardly 
believe  it;  and  as  I  told  Barney  I  think  it  wras  that  little  poem  that  made  him  change 
his  mind.  Anyway  he  didn’t  go. 

I  had  a  nice  time  w’hile  I  was  in  Chicago — shopped  one  day — went  to  a  show’ 
one  night  and  a  dinner  party  one  eve;  but  most  of  the  time  I  spent  writh  Martin 
and  Billy.  I  wrant  Martin  and  Billy  to  look  to  us  a  great  deal  for  I  know  Roy  alone 
can  never  make  them  the  good  men  we  want  them  to  be.  I  think  Gretchen  is  keep' 
ing  the  boys  nice  and  happy,  too.  I  am  glad  she  has  Billy  broken  entirely  of  sucking 
his  thumb.  And  she  is  surely  doing  more  than  you  or  I  would  do  to  please  Roy. 
When  I  am  there  I  do  w'hat  I  want  to,  and  if  he  doesn't  like  it,  I  don't  care.  I  don't 
even  try  to  find  out  his  wnshes.  You  all  know  my  independence;  so  I'm  a  privileged 
character.  It  amused  Barney  for  me  to  set  Roy  right  unconsciously  (?)  on  things 
he  and  Gretchen  had  tried  to  do  in  a  more  tactful  manner.  I  hope  you  can  read 
this  writing.  I  just  came  home  Sunday  eve  and  as  yet  am  tired  from  my  late  hours 
and  life  in  the  big  city. 

I'm  glad  you  liked  the  bathrobe.  When  I  got  it  home  it  looked  most  awfully 
blue.  I  must  go  to  bed  now,  so — Good  night. 

With  Love,  Willie. 


1925 


Dear  Esther: 

I  have  intended  to  w’rite  to  you  ever  since  I  came  home;  but  company  and 
very  w’arm  w’eather  as  w’ell  as  my  native  weakness  in  letter  w’riting  have  prevented. 
I  surely  am  glad  I  wTent  to  Europe;  but  now  I  shall  never  be  content  until  I  have 
been  to  Italy.  I  suppose  if  I  spend  my  old  age  at  the  county  poor  farm,  I  shall  have 
something  to  think  about  besides  my  sordid  surroundings.  I  can't  tell  you  how’  much 
it  has  already  meant  to  me — it  seems  everything  I  read  or  hear  about  are  connected 
in  some  way  wnth  something  I  learned  or  saw  while  I  w’as  away. 

I  can't  possibly  w’rite  to  you  w’hat  I  did  see  and  learn.  We  covered  so  much 
space  in  so  short  a  time,  it  w’ould  take  at  least  six  week's  time  using  every  day  in 
the  w’eek.  It  certainly  has  inspired  me  to  read  English  and  French  History.  I 
brought  home  a  number  of  picture  post  cards — would  have  bought  mre  if  I  had  had 
time — but  they  seem  so  inadequate  when  I  look  at  them.  My  purchases  too  were 
made  on  the  run,  and  yet  now  I  can  think  of  so  many  things  I  might  have  bought. 
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I  bought  five  pairs  of  kid  gloves  in  Grenoble,  France,  and  one  pair  in  London. 
I  am  sending  a  pair  to  you.  I  hope  you  can  wear  them.  I  thought  they  were  darker 
brown  when  I  bought  them.  You  may  consider  them  a  birthday  gift.  Guess  hnw 
much  they  cost!  I  have  a  large  doily  for  you,  bought  in  Switzerland;  and  for  Dale 
and  Ben,  Sheffield  pocket  knives.  The  one  I  have  for  Dale  is  a  fine  one  I  think.  I 
bought  them  for  Christmas  gifts — shall  I  send  them  now  or  Christmas? 

I  brought  a  lot  of  things  which  I  intended  to  give  for  presents,  but  I  may 
decide  to  keep  them  for  myself.  I  brought  two  pieces  of  wool  challis  from  Paris 
and  Mother  has  already  made  her  a  dress  of  one  of  them,  and  we  think  it  is  very 
good  looking — cost  70  cents  per  meter.  I  got  $2.00  face  powder  for  50  cents  (never 
could  more  than  price  it  here)  and  Ashes  of  Roses  Rouge  which  costs  75  cents  here, 
for  15  cents.  I  had  lots  of  fun  buying  in  Paris;  but  I  guess  London  is  the  best  place 
to  shop.  I  bought  a  black  velour  hat  in  London.  It  was  expensive;  but  I  like  it 
better  than  any  hat  I  have  had  for  years.  It  is  quite  plain  except  for  a  buckle  on 
one  side.  The  buckle  is  like  a  bow  of  ribbon — gold  edges  w’ith  black  suede  pasted 
on  it. 

I  brought  Mother  a  handmade  Rosaline  collar — got  it  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
She  says  she  has  a  notion  to  send  it  to  you  so  you  can  see  it;  but  I  think  it  will 
keep  until  you  come  and  see  her  wTear  it.  I  brought  a  Sheffield  knife  to  Papa,  Rast, 
Martin,  Billy,  William,  and  George,  and  some  toys  to  John.  I  brought  gloves  for 
Mother  and  Florence. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  gloves  I  bought  for  myself  in  London — they  have  a 
lining  of  fur — cost  only  $5.00 — and  are  so  nice  looking — not  clumsy  at  all.  I 
expect  I’ll  not  wear  them  for  awhile;  they  are  so  nice.  I  have  some  beads,  hand' 
carved  ivory  roses,  lace  handkerchiefs,  etc.  I  brought  a  little  pepper  grinder,  too. 
Have  you  seen  one?  You  use  them  on  the  table  instead  of  a  shaker. 

We  seem  to  have  had  a  very  successful  trip,  for  none  of  the  party  got  lost, 
and  no  baggage  wras  lost  or  stolen.  It  is  a  wonder  the  baggage  isn’t,  the  way  it  is 
handled.  Except  for  seasickness,  none  of  our  party  were  sick.  I  was  seasick  for 
about  a  half  hour  crossing  the  Channel,  (or  rather  the  North  Sea,  for  we  went 
from  The  Hook,  Holland,  to  Harwich,  England).  We  started  about  11:00  p.m. 
and  arrived  at  6:00  a.m.  I  awaked  at  a  little  after  five  with  the  fatal  malady;  but 
aside  from  the  nausea  I  was  not  uncomfortable,  and  there  was  no  great  “spill”  for 
my  stomach  was  empty.  There  were  many  people  sick  for  the  sea  was  very  rough — 
even  those  who  were  not  sick  did  not  risk  getting  up  until  the  boat  landed  for  they 
were  flung  from  one  side  of  the  cabin  to  the  other. 

We  had  twro  rough  days  (at  the  Devil’s  Hole  they  called  it)  coming  home — 
about  half  the  people  were  seasick — many  were  the  lamentable  sights  and  sounds;  but 
I  wasn’t.  I  was  very  careful  for  I  didn’t  want  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  sailor. 
Miss  Mead  wras  sick;  but  not  terribly  so;  but  she  stayed  in  a  day  and  a  half.  I  w*as 
glad  we  were  not  sick  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  not  so  bad  to  be  sick  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  for  there  is  not  much  to  do.  and  if  you  need  care,  the  boat 
furnishes  it.  I  think  people  are  entirely  too  scared  of  seasickness.  We  were  not 
sorry  to  experience  a  little  rough  weather,  high  waves,  etc. 

I  think  the  management  of  a  large  boat  is  very  interesting;  and  they  certainly 
are  clean.  Everything  scrubbed  once  a  day,  and  halls,  commidors,  and  stairways  two 
and  sometimes  three  times  per  day. 

I  won  the  heart  (?)  and  soul  (?)  of  a  man,  a  president  of  a  Congregational 
School  in  Missouri.  He  was  on  the  train  with  us  coming  from  New  York.  He  and 
his  wife  were  returning  from  a  European  Tour  (their  school  gave  them  the  trip  as 
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a  mark  of  esteem,  appreciation,  etc.).  They  landed  in  New  York  the  same  day 
we  did;  but  came  on  a  different  boat.  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  to  teach  in  a  pri' 
vate  school;  but  he  wants  me  and  thinks  after  I  see  some  literature  he  is  going  to 
send  me,  I  will  want  to  teach  in  his  school;  at  least  some  time  in  the  future.  Miss 
Mead  said  she  thought  his  wife  would  object  if  he  continued  his  attentions.  His 
wife  was  nicer  than  he  was,  I  thought.  They  had  been  to  Italy  and  had  such  pretty 
things  they  had  bought  there.  I  merely  relate  this  to  show  the  effect  of  a  European 
Tour — you  read  about  what  the  advertisements  say,  about  benefits  to  personality, 
prestige,  etc. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  orate  on  my  trip — the  Sunday  School 
Supt.,  the  minister,  and  the  president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  have  all  received 
negative.  Last  night  the  Beaver  Club,  an  organization  of  the  businessmen  here,  in* 
vited  me  to  attend  and  talk  at  a  banquet  next  Tuesday  evening.  I  think  I  would 
have  been  escorted  hither  by  Mr.  Briceland,  if  I  had  not  declined  the  honor.  I  have 
promised  to  hold  forth  at  the  Women's  Club,  and  I  am  going  to  save  the  rest  of 
my  information  for  school  purposes.  I  think  if  I  were  inclined  to  be  public  spirited, 
I  would  be  the  joke  of  the  community.  I  can’t  see  that  an  account  of  my  Euro* 
pean  travels  would  be  suitable  for  divine  services.  Can  you?  I  might  forget  and 
tell  of  the  quarter  I  lost  at  Monte  Carlo.  However,  I  can  say  that  water  was 
enough  for;  me,  even  in  the  champagne  districts  of  France,  and  very  few  practice 
total  abstinence  where  wine  is  so  plentiful. 

You  need  not  worry  about  my  forgetting  things  before  I  see  you.  I  shall  prob' 
ably  be  farther  (?)  from  the  Truth,  but  I  shall  have  material  for  marvelous  tales 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  only  thing  about  this  trip,  that  is  sad,  is  that  you  want  to  travel  more  and 
more,  and  know  more;  and  .finances  prevents.  I  don’t  see  why  anyone  who  can 
afford  it,  does  not  go  at  least  to  France  and  England.  I  shall  always  want  to  go 
again,  though  if  I  get  to  Italy  I  will  do  well,  I  suppose.  Did  Ben  get  my  card  with 
the  Strassburg  clock  on  it?  I  thought  he  would  enjoy  it. 

Love,  Willie.  .  . 

1933 

Dear  Esther: 

“All  of  us”  are  delighted  that  ‘‘all  of  you”  are  coming.  I  don't  know  what 
advice  to  give,  for  I  think  Dale  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  driving,  and  I’m 
sure  if  Ben  brings  his  gun,  a  bandit  would  not  dare  molest  you.  John  is  trying 
to  shoot  ground  hogs — so  far  he  has  hit  two.  Ben  might  help  him  if  he  brings  his 
gun. 

We  are  harvesting  our  oats — had  three  “hands”  here  for  dinner  today.  We 
got  your  letter  and  Ben’s  at  the  same  mail  yesterday,  and  ever  since  we  have  men' 
tioned  your  coming  at  least  every  hour.  Willie. 

December  21,  1941. 

Dear  Esther: 

We  enjoyed  “your  blackout”  letter.  I  imagine  a  real  bomb  attack  or  two  would 
send  one  to  bed  with  thoughts  worse  than,  “If  I  should  die  before  Lwake.”  Perhaps 
some  have  wished  they  had  died  before  they  came  under  Hitler’s  rule.  If  I  had 
my  choice  I  think  I  would  ,  prefer  to  be  killed  in  a  bomb  attack  than  live  in  a  coum 
try  dominated  by  Germany,  Japan,  or  Russia.  I  wonder  how  soon  this  country  will 
really  begin  to  feel  the  hardships  of  war.  It  seems  that  every  one  around  here  is 
having  a  better,  easier  time  than  usual. 

I  would  not  dare  send  you  those  Japanese  statues  now.  Throw  them  away  if 
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you  want  to.  However,  I  imagine  the  person  who  made  them  was  thinking 
of  making  the  world  beautiful  than  he  was  of  ruling  the  world.  \'m  CncU«*n*  4 
check  for  Ben  for  Christmas.  Dad  talked  of  sending  Dale;  but  I  don't  think  he  d»d 

Willie. 

March  29,  1942 

My  Dear  Esther: 

I  could  find  enough  work  for  several  of  your  Japs.  There  isn't  a  square  foot 
of  our  farm  that  couldn't  be  improved  by  a  little  care — and  our  yard!!!  But  our 
Mother  doesn't  take  to  “the  idea.”  I  read  your  letter  first  and  told  her  of  your 
Jap  sugestion — just  as  though  I  thought  of  course  she  would  approve — she  almost 
“went  up  in  smoke."  You  would  have  enjoyed  her  reaction. 

When  I  mentioned  it  to  Dad,  he  said:  “Let's  make  your  Mother  think  we 
want  the  Jap."  Mother  likes  a  Jap  a  little  less  than  she  likes  a  snake. 

Dad  is  really  worried  about  the  war.  He  has  more  time  to  read  and  think  of 
it  than  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  so  dumb  about  modern  warfare,  that  I  don’t  know 
whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  or  not;  so  I  am  not  trying  to  solve  any  of 
the  nation's  big  problems — I  am  just  hoping  those  in  authority  are  doing  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way. 

I  am  sorry  the  boys  have  to  go  into  real  war;  but  I  wouldn’t  want  them  to 
stay  out  unless  they  have  a  real  reason. 

I  don’t  know  just  what  I  ought  to  buy;  but  I  bought  a  new  spring  coat,  a  light 
blue  one — my  old  one  is  so  out  of  date.  I  need  some  other  clothes,  too.  I  should 
buy  a  hat;  but  I  don't  enjoy  buying  one — I  don't  look  right  in  these  modern  hats 
— I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  hats  or  me.  I  wish  you  could  help  me  find  one,  at 
least  you  wouldn’t  encourage  me  to  buy  one  that  looked  awful.  I  don’t  have  any 
confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the  ones  who  sell  in  department  stores  and  will  not 
pay  the  price  the  smaller  shops  ask. 

John  was  home  last  Saturday — came  home  with  someone  driving  this  direction. 
He  looks  very  pale  and  thin.  I  wish  he  could  gain  some  pounds  as  you  say  Ben  has. 
I  think  they  both  needed  pounds  when  Ben  was  here. 

In  the  time  we  have  had  our  electricity  we  have  used  115  K.W.  hrs.  and  at 
the  end  of  Feb.  we  could  have  used  135  on  our  minimum  rate,  so  we  don’t  need 
to  be  afraid  of  extra,  if  we  get  any  other  conveniences.  We  have  been  very  lucky 
about  remembering  to  turn  them  off;  even  the  one  in  the  basement.  After  dark  I  can 
look  out  my  south  window  and  see  the  light  in  the  yard  when  the  basement  light 
is  on. 

I  am  glad  Bill  Cassell  can  come  to  see  you  occasionally.  It  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  know  him  better.  Will  Ben  go  into  the  army  as  soon  as  he  graduates? 
I  am  hoping  he  can  be  near  some  of  the  family,  if  he  does.  It  won't  be  hard  to  do 
— with  the  family  so  scattered.  Willie. 

No  date. 

Dear  Esther: 

I  am  sorry  I  waited  so  long  to  write;  but  I  think  if  you  had  been  here  you 
would  understand  why. 

Uncle  Will  Shively  died  at  our  house  Thursday  eve,  Jan.  21.  The  funeral 
was  Sunday  afternoon.  He  had  a  “stroke"  at  a  farm  meeting  at  the  court  house  at 
about  three  o’clock.  Mother  and  Dad  were  there,  so  they  had  him  brought  here  and 
he  died  a  little  after  six.  He  was  very  ill  from  the  first;  but  we  didn’t  think  he 
would  die  so  soon.  He  had  been  at  the  meeting  all  day  (he  was  president).  I  took 
Mother  and  Dad  at  noon,  mother  came  home  in  the  car  with  Uncle  Will;  but  Dad 
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waited  for  me.  I  got  home  about  four.  The  doctor  was  still  here.  (I  think  he  would 
not  leave  Mother  alone  before  we  arrived.)  It  was  an  “ awful' ”  evening — about 
the  time  I  got  home  it  began  sleeting  (it  had  been  raining  hard  for  an  hour  or 
more)  and  in  a  short  time  everything  was  covered  with  ice.  I  left  my  car  out  be' 
cause  the  Doctor’s  car  was  in  the  driveway,  and  I  was  afraid  I  would  get  stuck  in 
the  mud  if  I  tried  to  drive  around  him.  When  I  put  my  car  in  the  garage  it  was 
coated  with  ice — I  couldn’t  see  through  the  windshield — had  to  open  the  glass  in 
the  door  to  see  how  to  drive. 

Mother  or  I  had  to  be  with  Uncle  Will.  (We  were  afraid  to  have  Dad)  and 
no  one  else  was  here.  Uncle  Will's  car  with  his  dog  in  it  was  parked  in  front  of 
the  post  office.  I  received  several  telephone  calls  about  it  and  telephoned  a  man 
to  put  the  car  in  the  garage  in  town  and  he  promised  to  take  the  dog  home  with 
him.  But  some  one  else  had  the  keys  and  brought  the  car  and  dog  out  here  while 
I  was  putting  my  car  away.  I  had  the  car  taken  back  to  town  and  carried  the  strug' 
gling  dog  to  the  smokehouse,  and  shut  him  there — shut  the  chicken  house  door,  etc. 
while  the  rain  and  sleet  continued. 

Our  neighbors  didn’t  know  we  needed  help,  so  I  had  Mr.  Montgomery  stop 
(he  was  the  one  hired  to  milk  those  last  years)  on  his  way  home  and  tell  Mr. 
Mefford  to  come  over.  Several  people  called  over  the  telephone  to  ask  how  Uncle 
Will  was.  I  called  the  doctor  once,  and  he  told  me  what  to  do — and  said  he  could 
not  do  anything  more.  Then  I  called  him  again  (when  I  saw,  or  thought  Uncle 
Will  was  dying)  and  he  came.  After  the  doctor  came  I  telephoned  Alma — got  the 
call  through  in  about  five  minutes.  I  told  Ben  not  to  start  before  morn  because  of 
sleet  and  high  water.  They  finally  decided  to  come  on  the  train;  and  telephoned 
me  at  3:30  a.m.  when  they  arrived  in  Indianapolis.  They  came  down  on  the  train. 
It  was  so  slick  I  asked  Gretchen  and  Morgan  Drescher  to  meet  the  train.  I  couldn’t 
leave  anyhow  because  some  one  telephoned  every  two  minutes  and  we  were  afraid 
of  the  shock  on  Dad.  (He  got  along  fine,  tho’  he  was  quite  shaky  on  Friday.) 

Thursday  evening  when  I  called  the  undertaker  (Morgan  Drescher)  he  thought 
he  would  leave  the  body  here  until  morn  on  account  of  the  slickness;  but  there 
came  a  report  that  the  river  would  rise  to  the  1913  level  that  night;  so  he  took  it 
into  his  establishment.  The  weather  was  worse  every  day,  so  the  body  was  not 
brought  back — just  taken  to  the  Church  Sunday. 

Sunday  was  a  very  rainy  day — ice  on  everything,  then  water  on  top.  Aunt 
Mary,  Uncle  Oscar,  Elizabeth  and  Maurice  came.  (Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Oscar 
came  over  Sat.  p.m.;  got  in  the  ditch  on  the  way  home,  and  almost  didn’t  come 
back  Sunday.)  Jess  and  Fay  brought  Aunt  Em  and  Irene.  I  called  Rast  and  insisted 
that  he  not  come  for  there  was  ice  then  rather  deep  snow,  then  ice  on  top;  and  he 
has  not  driven  enough  to  risk  such  roads;  so  no  one  from  Indianapolis  came.  Aunt 
Lizzie  was  in  Florida.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  at  the  church.  I  was  surprised  in 
such  weather.  There  were  quite  a  few  callers  every  day  and  quite  a  lot  on  Sat.  eve 
(which  was  the  best  weather  we  had).  Friday  was  the  slickest  day  we  have  had 
for  years — Friday  night  was  the  coldest  night  this  winter,  Saturday  the  snowiest, 
and  Sunday  the  most  disagreeable. 

Alma  &  Ben  6?  Bob  left  Tues.  Morn.  They  could  not  settle  Uncle  Will’s  affairs 
until  they  were  appraised — because  of  inheritance  tax,  I  suppose.  Aren’t  floods 
awful!  In  this  community  the  flood  relief  activities  remind  me  of  war  times. 

Willie. 
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Dear  Esther — 

We  are  thinking  of  you  on  your  birthday.  We  intended  to  send  you  a  fcv. 
sweet  potatoes  and  some  dried  com  to  give  you  evidence  that  our  garden  was  a 
success;  but  did  not  get  them  ready. 

After  John  got  home,  we  began  having  more  company.  The  Sunday  he  came 
Rast  and  Florence  were  here,  and  when  we  heard  John  was  to  arrive  in  Indianapolis 
at  6:00  p.m.  they  humed  to  get  to  see  him  there. 

Aunt  Em.  Irene,  Jess  and  Faye  the  Sunday  afternoon  that  Julia  and  John  were 
married.  About  9:15  Martin,  Claudia,  and  little  Martin  came  and  left  on  Tuesday 
mom.  They  went  to  the  wedding  in  their  car,  and  then  came  on  down  here.  We 
were  very  glad  to  see  all  of  them  and  especially  to  see  the  baby.  The  baby  is  very 
good  and  seems  very  bright.  (I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  no  resemblance  to  the  picture 
they  sent.)  He  has  a  very  clever  way  of  doing  things  and  is  small  but  very  active. 
In  size  I  think  he  is  much  like  his  father  was  at  his  age — slender  body  and  face — 
but  his  features  are  not  like  any  one  I  know.  I  think  his  smile  and  actions  are  more 
like  Billy. 

William  and  Barbara  came  to  Spencer  Sunday  night.  Gretchen  brought  them 
from  Indianapolis.  Wm.  and  B.  stayed  at  the  State  Park  until  Thursday — then  came 
here — and  stayed  until  Sunday  eve.  Rast  and  Florence  came  down  for  Conner  Sun' 
day  and  took  Wm.  and  B.  home.  We  had  the  four  of  them  and  John  and  Julia  here 
for  dinner.  John  and  Julia  stayed  all  night  here  Sunday  night  and  left  Monday 
afternoon. 

As  usual  we  celebrated  Tuesday  by  washing  towels  sheets,  pillow’  cases,  nap- 
kins,  and  table  cloths — the  dread  aftermath  of  company. 

Mother  has  been  much  better  since  Sept,  or  we  could  not  have  had  this  corn 
pany.  Gretchen  is  going  to  have  a  reception  for  John  and  Julia  next  Sunday  after' 
neon.  If  we  have  company  for  dinner  that  day  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  60c  dinner 
at  the  new  Coffee  Shop  in  Spencer. 

Willie:  - 
Dec.  9,  1945 

Dear  Esther, 

We  are  surely  glad  to  know  that  Ben  has  arrived  home  looking  O  K.  So  many 
returned  "‘veterans"  around  here  look  terrible,  though  the}’  were  not  wounded  or 
prisoners.  I  imagine  the}’  had  not  had  proper  care  when  they’  were  children  and 
could  not  stand  the  strain.  Owen  Count}’  has  a  lot  of  T.B.  which  I  think  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  cause.  If  Ben  is  ever  m  this  part  of  the  country’,  we  surely  want  to 
see  him.  Tell  him  the  imitation  I  gave  when  he  was  in  the  South  Pacific  is  still  the 
same — or  more  so. 

We  are  still  talking  of  selling  the  farm;  but  haven't  done  anything.  To  ere  was 
a  young  married  man  here  not  long  ago  wanting  to  buy’  the  orchard;  but  I  think  he 
doesn't  have  the  money’  to  buy’  the  farm. 

I  don't  like  to  think  of  Christmas  for  we  haven't  anything  for  gifts  and  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  going  to  get  any.  It  isn't  that  we  don't  want  to  spend  the  money, 
it  is  finding  things  we  want  to  give.  I  purchased  a  box  of  Christmas  Greetings — I 
guess  I  can  send  them.  I  beard  a  Christmas  shopping  story  over  the  radio — a  woman 
shopped  all  day  and  was  able  to  carry’  her  purchases  home  with  her — they  consisted 
of  one  box  of  cards — and  when  she  got  home  she  found  she  did  not  have  the  en- 
velopes. — I  have  the  envelopes. 

Our  new  furnace  surely  keeps  the  house  warm — but  I  2m  never  clean.  I  fire 
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first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night — so  I  have  a  good  excuse  to 
stay  dirty.  Dad  always  wanted  an  oil  burning  furnace;  and  I  think  that  is  what  I 
am  going  to  have  the  next  time  I  invest.  Martin  and  Claudia  like  theirs. 

Mother  continues  to  be  much  better  than  she  was  last  summer.  She  went  to  the 
Home  Economics  Club  Thursday  p.m.  and  to  the  Farmers'  Institute  Friday  p.m. 
I  am  O.K.  too.  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  get  fat. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  find  time.  Ben  being  home  will  keep  you 
occupied  I  imagine. 

Willie. 


Barney’s  first  letter  after  entering  Purdue.  He  was  seventeen  years  old. 

Thursday,  Sept  15,  1909 

Dear  People — 

I  have  just  received  Esther's  letter  and  will  send  it  and  this  on  as  I  go  to  dinner. 
Classes  started  today  and  I  have  found  all  of  them  so  far. 

I  haven’t  been  molested  by  the  Sophs  yet.  Tuesday  night  Hugh  Anderson  and 
I  went  over  in  town  with  a  Junior  who  is  Hugh's  room  mate  and  last  night  a  bunch 
of  freshmen  went  out  to  the  tank.  We  didn't  see  any  Sophs  though.  There  is  a  big 
Italian,  Rudolpho  Petrucci,  (nobody  calls  him  by  name  though)  whom  we  expect 
to  do  great  things  in  the  scrap.  He  is  direct  from  Rome  and  can  hardly  speak  Eng' 
lish. - Barney. 

Oct.  12,  1910 

My  dear  Folks: 

I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  about  the  baby;  but  I  believe  I  could  have  afforded 
to  wait  a  day  or  so  and  get  the  news  by  mail  [Roy  sent  a  telegram  which  he  forgot 
to  pay  for.]  I  just  received  the  Lawrence  County  News  and  for  fear  Rast  doesn't 
get  one.  I’ll  send  a  clipping  to  him.  I'm  trying  to  form  a  mental  image  of  M.  L. 
Junior  from  Mother’s  description;  but  haven’t  yet  been  able  to. 

I  had  some  work  on  the  farm  this  afternoon  and  when  I  was  through,  I  went 
to  look  around.  They  have  lots  of  little  pigs  and  still  more  big  ones.  Most  of  them 
are  Berkshires.  I  also  saw  their  cattle.  They  milk  twentyTour  cows;  and  I  saw  5 
bulls — four  Jerseys  and  one  Angus.  The  Angus  was  the  biggest  cow  I  ever  saw.  He 
must  weigh  over  2000  lbs.,  and  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  show  ring  steer.  We  petted  him 
— from  outside  the  stall  though. 

Since  the  news  has  “leaked  out’’,  I  guess  I’d  better  say  something  about  it.  It’s 
getting  better  slowly.  I  went  to  a  doctor  last  week.  He  said  a  ligament  was  tom  loose 
from  the  bone;  and  I  would  have  to  have  it  bandaged  for  some  time.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  doctor's  bill  I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  all.  It  doesn't  hurt  much  except  when  I’m 
tired,  and  it  lets  me  out  of  drill,  and  since  I  have  a  doctor's  certificate,  I  won't  have 
to  make  any  of  it  up.  [He  was  injured  in  the  “Tank  Scrap’’.] 

I  suppose  you  all  have  heard  that  we  lost  the  game  Sat.  The  referee  decided 
against  us  on  a  technical  decision.  Nobody  knows  whether  our  man  had  his  hands 
on  the  ball  or  not  as  it  went  over  the  line,  and  the  decision  just  depended  on  which 
team  he  wanted  to  win.  I  must  go  to  supper  and  I  want  to  mail  this  letter  as  I  go. 
I  suppose  Rast  and  Roy  have  read  about  the  game  anyhow,  and  the  rest  of  you 
don’t  care;  so  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  into  detail. 

Barney. 

Jan.  19,  1911 

Dear  Folks — 

I  didn't  say  anything  about  my  stop  in  Spencer  because  there  was  nothing  to 
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say.  There  was  a  terrific  blizzard  so  I  didn't  go  out  to  the  farm.  I  went  to  see  Ross 
Johnson;  but  he  had  gone  somewhere,  and  1  went  back  to  Laurimore  s  and  hung 
around  until  the  afternoon  train.  I  arrived  in  La  Fayette  at  7 :45. 

The  winter  course  is  now  on  and  things  have  quieted  down.  The  Shorthorns  have 
a  38  hour  schedule;  so  they  don't  have  much  time  to  make  themselves  noticed. 

I  made  a  bargain  with  Spitz,  the  Shorthorn  from  Vincennes.  He  wanted  a  gym 
locker.  So  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  use  my  locker  if  he  would  buy  some  trunks 
and  leave  them  when  he  goes.  Mine  that  I  inherited  from  Rast  are  all  worn  out. 
That  will  make  50c  saved  for  me,  and  the  locker  costs  only  $1.00  for  the  whole  year. 

I  think  I  made  a  good  bargain,  and  so  does  he. 

I’m  a  real  reporter  now  on  the  Exponent.  I  will  write  up  all  the  agricultural 
news  on  my  days.  I’m  getting  familiar  with  all  the  Ag.  school  profs,  and  their 
secretaries,  and  I  find  it  an  advantage  to  know  my  instructors  personally.  So  that  I 
don't  consider  my  Exponent  work  all  one  sided. 

Mother,  I'm  getting  to  the  place  where  so  many  of  my  buttons  are  coming  off 
that  I  have  to  sew  them  on.  I  think  I’ll  be  pretty  good  at  it  before  long. 

I  put  a  towel  in  the  pocket  of  my  chem.  apron  that  had  acid  on  it  and  the 
towel  and  one  side  of  the  pocket  were  eaten  up.  The  pocket  looks  like  something  had 
chewed  a  hole  in  it. 

Barney. 

May  12,  1911 

Dear  Sis 

I  have  figured  out  that  it  will  cost  me  $25.00  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  paid 
$22.50  for  board  and  room  out  of  the  last  $25.00  so  I’m  pretty  nearly  broke.  I 
don’t  need  the  money  however  before  two  weeks.  If  you  haven’t  got  it  I  can  get  it 
out  of  Rast;  but  it  is  a  hard  job. 

I’m  sorry  you  all  worried  about  that  “college  widow”  business.  I  don’t  know 
whether  Rast  was  just  peeved  or  Bausman  has  been  telling  big  tales.  He  was  over  to 
Knox’s  on  Sunday  when  Rast  was  there.  He  told  some  things  worse  than  that  about 
another  of  our  fellows.  Of  course  I  go  with  some  girl  once  in  awhile;  but  it  is  usual' 
ly  to  fill  in  as  was  the  case  he  mentioned.  I  go  on  lots  of  such  trips,  because  the 
fellows  know  they  can  usually  ask  me  the  last  and  I’ll  go,  and  that  I  wear  tailor 
made  clothes.  As  for  my  work,  last  month  I  only  made  one  B  and  it  was  B  plus. 

Barney. 

During  World  War  I  Barney  was  a  Marine.  He  was  sent  to  Haiti. 

Dear  Folks — 

I  am  clear  out  in  the  wilderness  now  at  a  Pendarme  Cavalry  Post  four  miles 
from  the  coast  and  five  from  the  neareset  village.  There  are  two  of  us  here  doing 
carpenter  work  and  we  have  five  helpers,  (negro)  Can  you  imagine  it?  A  white  man 
isn’t  supposed  to  do  such  a  menial  task  in  this  country  as  carrying  a  board.  The 
native  fetches  the  plank,  holds  it  in  place  while  I  mark  it,  hands  me  the  saw,  the 
hammer,  and  a  nail  as  I  need  them.  They  are  an  awful  nuisance;  but  it  is  the  Hatian 
way.  There  are  five  of  them  and  an  interpreter'overseer.  They  work  for  20c  per  day 
of  12  hours. 

Ried  and  I  have  a  little  camp  of  our  own  and  cook  our  own  food  which  we 
brought  from  the  Cape.  He  is  no  better  cook  than  I,  so  you  can  imagine  how  we 
feed. 

This  country  is  a  veritable  jungle,  except  the  camp  and  the  rifle  range  nearby; 
but  it  is  a  very  fertile  and  productive  soil.  Coffee,  cocoa,  cassave,  cocoanut,  oranges, 
bananas,  etc.  grow  wild.  Coffee  bushes  are  as  common  as  sassafras  is  at  home;  and 
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plantains  are  everywhere-  It  is  no  wonder  the  natives  are  shiftless  a ad  lary.  They 
can  get  their  living  out  of  the  wrxnis  with  very  little  effort.  If  the  land  were  cleared 
and  plowed,  I  imagine  it  would  produce  enormous  crops. 

There  are  immense  numbers  of  birds,  too.  None  of  them  are  familiar  except 
the  crows  and  parrers.  Parrots  come  in  hocks  and  make  as  much  ncr.se  as  blackbirds. 

It  s  raining  today,  and  we  have  a  time  cooking.  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock  and 
built  a  fire;  but  the  rain  put  :t  out.  We  made  another  at  daylight  and  managed  to 
fry  some  bacon  and  boil  coffee.  Later  we  had  some  lock — found  a  piece  of  galvan- 
ized  roofing,  and  have  made  ourselves  a  stove,  and  are  boding  a  coffee  pot  full  of 
beans  for  dinner.  The  rain  adds  enough  water  to  keep  the  beans  covered  so  that  hoe) 
need  no  attention,  except  to  put  wood  on  the  lire  occasionally. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  stock  here.  You  seldom  see  a  horse  as  large  as  old  Nell; 
and  the  common  work  animal  is  the  burro.  There  are  a  few  hogs  that  are  all  nose. 

Barney. 

Akron  Ohio  May  27th,  1920 

Dear  Esther : — 

Got  your  letter  yesterday,  and  also  the  card  announcing  the  baby's  arrival.  I 
didn’t  expect  you  to  write.  I  hardly  tho't  you  would  feel  Lie  :t.  I  did  not  reai.ee 
how  near  your  tu^e  it  ^s  until  I  had  sent  the  letter.  I  wondered  if  my  saying  you 
should  visit  Mother  bothered  you  any.  Pregnant  mothers  are  supposed  to  be  easily 

exdted. 

I've  about  decided  that  the  folks  can  sell  the  farm.  It  locks  like  I'm  going  to 
do  well  here,  and  we  can  get  another,  I  suppose.  Tver  just  won't  stay  there  without 
working  too  hard.  IT  sure  be  lost  without  it  though;  its  heme  to  me.  I  doc*:  re- 
member  much  of  the  other  places. 

Akron  is  in  a  kind  of  a  slump  just  now.  The  factories  are  not  hiring  any  new 
men — some  are  laying  off  a  few,  and  others  are  wcckir.g  part  tome.  Wc  are  in  the 
latter  class;  running  only  five  days  a  week.  It  is  said  to  be  due  to  inadequate  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  and  we  hope  to  see  business  as  usual  scon 

With  love,  Barney 

I've  talked  about  myself  until  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  I  feel  mighty  proud  of  my 
new  nephew.  It's  mighty  fine  that  you're  to  have  a  youngster  of  your  own — You've 
spent  most  of  your  life  taking  care  of  ocher  people's  children. —  'Note  He  was 
killed  the  next  year;  but  our  parents  lived  or.  for  almost  a  half  century  on  that  same 
farm.  It  had  a  charm  for  all  c:  us — but  it  really  was  the  home  spin:  there  that  made 
this  so.] 

Now  the  next  generation.  Sorry  there  are  not  letters  from  all.  but  1  have  not 
kept  letters  much  since  the  last  war — my  chest  was  del. — I  found  a  tew  that  had  net 
been  destroved  written  since  the  last  war. 

Letter  from  Martin  L.  Cassell  First  Grandchild 
CHICAGO.  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

La  Salk  Street  Station 
139  West  Van  Buren  Street 
Law  Department 

Chicago  3,  EL  January  31,  19:  S 

Martin  L.  Cassell. 

General  solicitor 

Dear  Aunt  Esther  and  Aunt  Vs  Tic. 

Toe  holidays  have  come  and  gone  ar.d  we  should  aL  be  back  to  normal  routine. 
But  January  has  refused  to  be  normal. 
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It  all  began  on  New  Year’s  evening  when  the  pump  quit.  Being  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  push  button  era,  we  could  not  fall  back  on  the  good  old  reliable  hand  pump, 
but  had  to  start  carrying  water  from  the  farm  next  door.  I  carried  the  first  load  on 
New  Year’s  eve,  shut  up  the  back  end  of  the  station  wagon,  and  went  to  bed.  The 
following  morning  when  another  load  was  needed  I  found  that  the  back  end  of  the 
station  wagon  was  frozen  shut  with  some  water  that  had  slopped  out.  We  then  not 
only  had  to  borrow  the  water,  but  induced  the  neighbor  to  carry  it  in  his  pick-up 
truck  as  well. 

On  Thursday  the  pump  man  came  and  after  a  half  a  day  of  fiddling,  he  de¬ 
cided  it  must  be  in  the  well  itself  and  not  in  the  pump.  Did  I  know  of  any  laborer 
who  could  dig  up  the  pump?  Well,  I  knew  the  laborer  it  would  be;  the  same  one 
who  is  the  house  carpenter,  etc.  Although  it  was  below  zero,  the  ground  was  not 
frozen  as  it  was  under  snow.  In  due  course  a  hole  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
over  five  feet  deep  was  dug,  and  by  Saturday  noon  the  men  had  pulled  the  pipes 
and  found  that  the  strainer  at  the  bottom  was  completely  clogged  with  iron  deposits. 
They  put  on  a  new  strainer  and  put  the  well  back  together  again,  but  it  didn't  work 
— all  this  being  done  at  below  zero  temperatures. 

Just  about  the  time  the  well  man  was  well  frustrated  with  no  water  coming 
out,  Claudia  called  from  a  nearby  town  to  say  that  the  front  end  of  the  car  was 
smashed  in,  and  did  I  have  any  suggestions  on  how  she  might  get  home.  I  was  hav¬ 
ing  my  own  troubles  and  told  her  that  was  her  problem. 

Late  that  day  after  the  pipes  were  all  pulled  once  more  (I  suspect  it  was  a  bit 
of  ice  blocking  some  place)  we  had  water  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  week.  It  was 
wonderful!  And  Claudia  had  gotten  home  in  the  meantime — without  the  car  of 
course.  It  turned  out  these  new  cars  are  so  fancy  that  a  fender  cannot  be  repaired 
any  more,  but  you  have  to  get  a  whole  new  side  of  the  car.  For  a  week  I  walked 
down  to  the  hard  road  and  thumbed  my  way  to  and  from  town. 

We  had  a  few  days  of  driving  in  a  normal  manner,  then  last  Tuesday  Claudia 
called  me  up  in  the  after-noon  to  say  that  she  was  snowed  in  and  could  not  get  out 
and  suggested  that  it  was  my  problem  to  find  my  way  home.  I  called  up  a  number 
of  men  and  finally  found  a  fellow  who  had  a  car.  I  took  a  rather  dim  view  of  it 
since  I  assumed  all  I  would  be  doing  was  furnishing  labor  for  digging  out,  and 
strangely  enough,  although  cars  were  abandoned  all  over  the  place,  we  got  started 
and  out  in  the  country  with  no  difficulty.  He  let  me  out  at  the  front  entrance  and 
I  plowed  in  on  foot.  Wading  through  two  and  three-foot  drifts  is  something  more 
than  invigorating! 

The  next  morning  I  tried  to  plow  with  the  Cub  Tractor,  but  only  got  far 
enough  out  to  get  stuck.  Later  in  the  morning  a  farmer  came  along  and  plowed  us 
out  with  a  big  tractor  and  I  got  down  to  the  office  in  time  for  lunch. 

There  was  one  day  then  of  clear  driving,  and  then  the  following  morning  the  car 
acted  strangely  on  the  ride  to  the  train — a  flat  tire! 

Since  then  nothing  has  happened  for  the  last  two  days.  Sunday  we  went  over 
to  Elgin  for  dinner  with  John  Shively.  On  the  way  home  there  was  a  long  line  of 
cars  stalled  ahead  of  us  and  we  assumed  that  there  had  been  an  accident  at  the  inter¬ 
section.  A  half  hour  later,  however,  we  found  that  the  trouble  was  the  road  was  so 
slick  over  a  slight  incline  that  the  cars  without  snow  tires  or  chains  could  not  get 
over  the  rise  at  that  point. 

But  Grant  Mitsch's  daffodil  catalogue  came  in  yesterday  so  there  should  be  an 
end  to  this  snow  and  ice  before  too  long. 
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The  school  board  work  continues  to  take  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  I  do  not  re* 
gret  it.  Marty  and  I  are  now  high  school  basket  ball  fans,  having  season  tickets  to 
the  home  games. 

I  am  working  on  the  last  wall  in  the  living  room  panelling,  which  I  saved  until 
last  because  it  is  the  most  complicated.  And  otherwise  things  are  running  along  about 
as  per  schedule.  Your  nephew,  Martin. 

• 

Letter  from  Harriet  Lydia  Shively  (Schaffran)  Second  Grandchild 

Feb.  1960 

Dear  Aunt  Esther: 

First  off.  I’ve  been  meaning  to  write  that  my  last  gainful  employment  was  in 
1940.  I  haven't  the  capacity  to  do  two  jobs,  and  in  this  family  the  housewife  one  is 
demanding.  I’m  rather  in  the  same  situation  as  Claudia  Cassell.  To  my  knowledge  a 
mere  domestic  wouldn’t  suffice.  However,  I’ve  never  been  misled  about  my  ability. 
My  sister  Mary,  and  likely  your  Ellen  are  just  more  efficient. 

Now  about  this  papr.  It  is  delightful  just  as  it  is,  and  sounds  exactly  like  you. 
which  is  fun.  It  must  have  been  hard  work;  but  rewarding  as  well;  and  I  as  one 
grandchild  thank  you  very  much.  Love,  Harriet. 

Letters  from  William  Thomas  Shively,  Third  Grandchild 

With  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Thursday,  June  1,  1939 

Hello: 

Here  on  the  “Wildcat”  we  are  twelve — two  officers,  a  cook  and  a  mess  boy, 
engineer  and  eight  laboring  fools.  The  past  two  weeks  we  have  been  working  in 
Open  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  Unalaska  Island — about  a  days  run  from  Dutch 
Harbor.  The  last  two  days  we  have  worked  a  little  in  Raven  Bay — west  of  Open 
Bay  and  also  eastward  into  Usof  Bay,  Three  Island  Bay,  and  Protection  Bay.  The 
work  consists  of  white  washing — I’ve  put  enough  on  these  rocks  already  to  cover 
Queen  Anne  Hill — topography,  triangulation,  building  triangulation  stations,  and 
hydrography.  For  working  off  the  boat  we  have  a  gig,  or  motor  launch,  off  the  Sur' 
veyor,  a  dory  and  a  skiff  equipped  with  outboards.  So  far  we  have  been  divided  up 
into  two  parties  an  officer  in  charge  of  each.  One  party  does  the  triangulation  and 
the  other  the  topography.  The  former  party  does  most  of  the  whitewashing.  As  I 
have  mentioned  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  party:  however  it  has  been  mostly 
whitewashing. 

And  I  need  not  say  that  we  have  had  several  rather  perilous  landings  on  these 
rocky  shores.  It’s  quite  simple  on  the  calm  days,  but  let  the  wind  blow  up  a  little 
and  it  becomes  rather  risky  business  especially  when  most  of  the  landings  are  made 
on  moss  covered  and  barnacle  encrusted  boulders.  And  then,  of  course,  one  usually 
has  a  white  wash  bucket  in  one  hand  and  a  tripod  in  the  other.  So  you  see  one  has 
to  be  very  sure  footed  and  watch  every  move  or  he  may  end  up  in  the  surf.  No  in' 
juries  have  been  sustained  on  my  part  yet;  although  our  officer  and  the  bos’n  are 
both  nursing  an  injured  knee.  At  times  the  breakers  come  in  too  fast  to  escape  and 
I  have  been  pretty  well  drenched  more  than  once.  Just  the  other  day  we  landed 
in  a  very  rocky  place  when  the  seas  were  a  bit  rough  and  had  to  remove  all  equip' 
ment  from  the  boat — including  the  outboard — so  that  the  dory'man  could  work  his 
way  out  without  breaking  up  or  smashing  the  motor.  And  I  can  only  say  it  was  quite 
a  job  moving  all  our  tools,  outboard  motor  etc.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  including 
a  200  foot  cliff,  to  a  better  landing  place.  Perhaps  I  have  a  perverted  sense  of 
humor,  but  I  can’t  help  but  be  amused  at  some  of  the  precarious  positions  in  which 
I  have  observed  the  various  members  of  our  party  oft  times — myself  included. 
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Today  I  was  stepping  very  carefully  on  a  wet  moss  covered  ledge  when  just  like  that 
I  slipped  and  found  myself  a  split  second  later  under  a  whitewash  bucket  on  another 
ledge  six  feet  below.  And  1  had  to  run  to  escape  those  same  old  breakers.  They  seem 
to  be  the  bane  of  our  existence  up  here.  But  I  don't  mind  any  of  the  dangers  even  a 
little  bit  and  I'm  enjoying  it  all  no  end. 

And  then  there’s  always  the  comment  on  the  weather.  This  time,  though,  I 
must  say  it  hasn’t  been  at  all  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  stories  of  the 
eternal  rains  on  these  Aleutians  have  nearly  faded  from  my  memory.  It  did  rain 
some  on  the  trip  up,  but  since  leaving  Dutch  Harbor  two  weeks  ago  we  have  had 
only  two  days  of  rain.  Today  was  the  second  and  it  was  really  only  a  heavy  fog. 
The  most  of  the  time  it  has  been  very  nice — bright,  sunny,  cloudless  days.  In  fact  if 
it  would  remain  this  way  and  the  sea  were  a  bit  on  the  warmer  side,  there  are 
several  places  I've  seen  that  would  make  marvelous  summer  resorts.  Also  in  that 
respect  I  might  add  that  a  tree  or  two  would  be  a  comfort. 

All  of  these  little  bays  are  infested  with  seals.  They  are  very  inquisitive  little 
rascals,  popping  up  out  of  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  boat  and  then  on  the  other. 
There  are  also  a  few  sea  lions  in  this  vicinity,  however  they  stay  more  in  open 
water.  We  have  frightened  several  herds  off  some  of  the  outlying  points.  A  little 
red  fox  is  the  only  animal  I’ve  seen  on  land  yet.  There  are  lots  of  birds;  gulls,  of 
course,  sea  pigeons,  sea  parrots,  ducks  and  an  eagle  or  two  on  every  pinnacle. 

The  Surveyor  is  working  farther  out  along  the  island  and  also  around  Umnak 
Island.  Our  two  land  camps  are  on  Umnak  at  the  present  time.  The  first  mail  boat 
gets  into  Dutch  Harbor  June  5th  and  the  Surveyor  will  go  in  then  to  pick  up  our 
mail.  She  will  probably  bring  our  supplies  and  mail  about  the  7th.  This  letter  will 
leave  on  her  at  that  time. 

William. 

Tues.  June  6,  1939 

We  finally  received  that  bad  weather  I’ve  heard  so  much  about.  For  the  past 
five  days  we  have  been  anchored  far  back  in  Usof  Bay,  the  sea  being  too  rough  to 
venture  out  in  a  small  boat.  There  was  quite  a  blow  Friday  night  and  we  found 
several  of  our  signals  had  been  blown  down  and  washed  up  on  the  beach.  There  is 
no  telling  how  many  more  have  been  destroyed.  At  any  rate  we'll  probably  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  our  signal  constructions  over  again.  That  means  just  so  many  more 
landings  on  the  rocks. 

The  Surveyor  radioed  tonight  that  she  will  be  in  tomorrow  morning  with  our 
supplies  and  mail. 

The  following  is  from  India.  848th  Eng.  Com.  Bn. 

APO  629  %  Postmaster  New  York,  N.Y. 

Monday  Feb  21,  1944 

Dear  Aunt  Esther  and  Uncle  Dale — 

I  started  a  letter  your  way  on  Feb  5, — the  day  I  received  your  package  con' 
taining  the  clock  and  the  book  of  poetry;  however  it  was  laid  aside  for  some  reason 
and  never  finished.  I  shall  try  to  do  a  little  better  this  time.  Actually  I'm  not  as 
fond  of  writing  letters  as  I  should  be.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  sit  at  a  desk  and  write 
practically  all  the  time  at  my  job.  It  is  something  I  never  did  before  the  Army  took 
over;  and  I’ve  certainly  had  my  share  of  it  during  the  past  fourteen  months.  This  is 
one  Engineer  that’s  fighting  the  War  with  a  pen  and  reams  of  paper.  It  has  never 
been  my  idea  of  an  Engineer,  but  it  is  my  job.  and  I  have  gained  a  lot  of  valuable 
experience  from  it. 

I’m  sure  I  have  received  all  the  letters  you  have  written  since  your  trip  to  In' 
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diana,  Aunt  Esther.  There  were  two.  There  were  two  from  Spencer,  and  two  since 
you  returned  to  Seattle.  The  last  one  written  Jan.  26  was  received  today.  And  I 
received  the  one  from  you  too,  Uncle  Dale.  I  kept  trying  to  remember  who  the 
French  lady  would  be, — and  then  I  decided  she  was  the  one  who  stayed  with  the 
Haberlins. 

That  letter  written  by  the  Lieutenant  during  the  Civil  War  was  quite  inter' 
esting,  and  if  you  care  to  copy  the  other  one  mentioned,  I'm  sure  I’d  like  it,  too. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  religious  man,  and  as  you  said,  must  have 
encountered  circumstances  similar  to  the  ones  of  today.  However  our  letters  will 
never  relate  them  as  he  did  in  his. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who  are  living  and  enjoying  the  life  that  we  like. 
If  it  means  that  in  the  end  though,  it  is  well  worth  going  through  a  few  hardships 
just  now. 

I  sent  Dad  a  rather  nice  book  on  India — one  that  I  think  you  would  like,  too. 
If  I  can  find  another,  it  will  be  coming  your  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  the  clock;  for  there  is  a  use  for  it;  and  you 
know  I’ve  always  liked  poetry. 

Your  writing  to  me  as  often  as  you  have  has  been  more  than  I  deserve.  I'm 
sure  of  that;  but  I'll  try  to  give  you  more  news  from  India  from  now  on. 

William 


Letters  from  William  Walker  Cassell,  Fifth  Grandchild 

Detroit,  Mich.  Feb.  11,  1940 

Dear  Aunt  Esther: 

It  was  swell  of  you  to  write.  Gosh,  I  guess  I'm  the  wayward  member  of  the 
Shively  family.  But,  I  think  Grandmother  knows,  and  so  does  Aunt  Willie  that 
the  farm  is  home  to  me  and  always  will  be. 

I  hated  to  miss  the  chance  to  go  down  there.  I  did  get  a  few  days  off  at 
Christmas;  but  Dad  is  so  lonely,  not  being  able  to  work,  that  I  spent  the  time  very 
profitably  with  him.  By  profitably  I  mean  it  did  him  a  lot  of  good,  for  the  two  of 
us  to  bum  around  together. 

The  Shively  family  sure  looked  great.  (Thanks  for  the  pictures.)  It  wras  sure 
a  shock  to  find  out  how  big  and  grown  up  all  these  swell  cousins  are.  Having  at' 
tained  my  majority  and  being  out  in  the  business  world  impresses  me  more  and 
more  every  day  with  what  an  infant  I  am;  yet  they  all  are  so  grown  up.  Gee,  I  bet 
you  all  had  a  wonderful  time.  The  grandparents  looked  very  well. 

I  have  acquired  a  car  and  hope  to  get  away  for  a  trip  to  the  farm  next  summer. 
I  sure  want  to  see  the  old  place  again  soon. 

As  for  my  job,  it  has  unlimited  possibilities.  I'm  my  own  boss,  and  the  harder 
I  work,  the  more  I  make,  with  a  few  variables  of  course;  such  as  experience,  etc. 
I'm  not  setting  the  world  on  fire  as  yet,  but  it  takes  a  little  time  to  kindle  a  fire  that 
big;  but  I'm  sure  getting  the  tinder  ready  for  a  great  big  blaze! 

In  case  you  didn't  know,  I'm  in  the  life  insurance  business.  I'm  getting  excel' 
lent  training  in  a  city  that  is  America's  industrial  frontier.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
advertising;  but  it  is  a  great  experience. 

The  fellows  from  my  office,  8  of  them,  have  rented  a  big,  old  house,  and  we 
all  live  together.  We  have  a  wonderful  time.  We  have  a  swell  darky  cook,  a  maid, 
and  a  butler.  They  live  on  the  third  floor.  And  Boy,  can  our  cook  turn  out  the  swell 
food — oh  boy!  We  have  six  bedrooms,  a  great  big  living  room,  a  study,  and  a 
mortgage  on  the  furniture.  Needless  to  say  we  are  very  pleased  and  comfortable. 

There  is  just  one  trouble  with  this  life  insurance  business;  and  that  is  it  is  worse 
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than  being  a  doctor — your  time  isn't  your  own.  You  work  ten  days  a  week.  36 
hours  a  day.  But,  its  fun. 

We  are  just  a  block  from  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Library.  We  arc  in  a  very 
nice  neighborhood.  Maybe  you  have  heard  of  the  Merrill  Palmer  School  for  girls. 
Well,  it  is  right  across  the  street.  They  don’t  bother  us  much  though. 

Our  colored  boy  used  to  be  a  Pullman  porter  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
everybody  is  “Mistah  Bill”  and  “Mistah  Tom.”  He  is  a  lot  of  fun. 

All  the  fellows  are  '39  college  graduates  from  nine  different  states — Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Wiscom 
sin.  We  have  fought  and  refought  the  civil  war  a  dozen  times  . 

Our  job  carries  a  good  deal  of  prestige,  and  we  entertain  many  big  Detroiters 
here  at  the  house.  We  have  made  a  tremendous  number  of  friends  in  the  last  six 
months. 

Well,  Aunt  Esther,  its  time  for  me  to  get  going  for  a  5  o'clock  appointment, 
so  I’ll  say  goodby  for  now.  Please  say  hello  to  Ben,  Bill,  and  Uncle  Dale.  And, 
thanks  again  for  the  swell  letter  and  nice  snapshots. 

Your  nephew,  Bill 

Paine  Field,  Wash.  May  22,  1942, 

Dear  Aunt  Esther — 

I’m  terribly  sorry  I  can’t  accept  your  kind  invitation.  It  was  awful  nice  of  you 
to  be  so  thoughtful.  And,  the  cake,  it  was  marvelous.  Grandmother’s  birthday  cake, 
even  to  the  fancy  pink  whirls — we  certainly  enjoyed  it. 

I  bought  Ben  some  second  Lieutenant’s  bars  and  officers  lapel  insignia;  but  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  them  wrapped  so  that  we  can  send  them.  Things,  military, 
are  chaotic  here;  and  we  are  busy  as  can  be — and  getting  busier  all  of  the  time. 

Aunt  Esther,  your  Northwest  is  the  most  beautiful  country  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  never  before  have  seen  such  profusion  of  flowers.  That  yellow  bush  is  marvelous. 
You,  also,  probably  have  the  I  have  lost  my  train  of  thought.  There  has  been 
a  four  hour  interruption. 

Dad  has  been  very  seriously  ill;  but  he  is  fully  recovered  now.  His  trip  to  the 
farm  was  too  much  for  him,  I  guess. 

Sue  has  done  very  well  at  school.  She  made  the  Senior  Honor  Society;  both 
scholastic  and  activities.  She  is  really  quite  a  little  lady.  I  don’t  know  yet  where  she 
plans  to  go  to  school  next  year. 

Since  I  have  been  out  here  on  the  Coast  I  have  been  in  closer  touch  with  the 
family  than  ever  before.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

How  is  Ben  getting  along,  and  when  does  he  graduate?  Will  he  go  right  into 
the  army?  Does  he  know  his  unit  yet? 

I  have  to  hurry  along,  Aunt  Esther,  and  thanks  again  for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Your  nephew,  Bill  Cassell 

Aunt  Esther’s  note  to  readers — Mother  always  made  us  children  a  birthday  cake — 
a  big  round  one  with  a  pink  horse  shoe  in  it — then  every  year  she  sent  Martin  and 
Billy  one.  I  always  made  one  for  Ben;  So  that  year  when  May  13  came  I  made  one 
for  Bill.  Ben  took  it  to  Paine  Field  to  him.  Then  Bill  got  off  for  a  little  while  and 
took  the  cake  and  some  ice-cream  to  his  and  Janet’s  apartment  and  celebrated  Bill's 
25th  birthday.  The  next  two  letters  I  had  never  read  until  my  sister,  Willie,  sent 
them  to  me  last  week  to  put  in  this  collection.  He  lost  his  life  in  that  North'Land 
not  long  after  the  last  was  written. 
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Jan. .12,  1943 

Dear  Grandmother,  Grandad,  and  Aunt  Willie: 

It  has  been  millenium  since  I  last  wrote,  and  I'm  a  little  more  than  ashamed  of 
myself  for  my  neglect.  As  you  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  much  has  transpired  since 
we  were  last  together. 

You  know’  one  thing  this  war  has  done  for  lots  of  young  men  is  to  make  them 
homesick  for  the  first  time  in  their  young  lives.  Boy,  would  the  U.S.A.  look  good 
to  me  nowf.  When  I  get  home  I'm  going  to  keep  all  the  ice  in  the  refrigerator.  It  was 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams  that  a  winter  could  be  so  cold! 

I  seem  to  get  off  the  track;  but  writing  to  the  Farm  brings  back  so  many 
pressing  and  pleasant  memories  that  my  train  of  thought  wanders  off  involuntarily. 

I  trust  that  you  are  all  w’ell,  and  that  the  present  high  prices  I  read  about  are 
helping  you  all  to  prosper.  I  could  sell  a  bushel  of  your  apples  for  a  dollar  apiece  in 
my  dugout,  and  could  get  75c  apiece  for  w’ormy  ones.  War  is  a  great  thing. 

Janet  is  in  Ann  Arbor  and  faring  well.  We  are  expecting  a  child  at  any  min' 
ute  now’ — and  only  a  little  while  ago  I  was  making  mud  pies  in  the  gravel  pit.  Times 
seem  to  have  changed;  but  I'll  w'ager  the  gravel  pit  hasn’t. 

As  for  myself  I  seem  to  be  a  child  wonder,  a  Major  at  25,  and  commanding 
an  active  combat  batallion.  The  Army  hasn't  allowed  me  to  catch  up  yet;  it  keeps 
me  just  able  to  swim  in  a  job  almost  over  my  head.  But,  its  good  for  Janets  pocket' 
book,  and  that  makes  me  very  happy,  as  most  things  concerning  Janet  do. 

Aunt  Esther  tells  me  that  Bud  (William)  is  at  O.  C.  S.  That  should  make  his 
Dad  very  proud.  And,  George,  where  is  he?  Mary  Alice  and  Harriet  I  know 
nothing  of  either.  I  seem  to  be  out  of  touch  with  things.  Is  John  in  the  Army?  I’m 
as  full  of  questions  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Censorship,  as  you  no  doubt  gathered,  makes  letter  writing  a  chore.  We  do 
wonderful  and  amazing  things  in  this  fairyland  of  ice  and  snow,  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  w’ould  make  good  reading;  but  #27  disapproves,  even  to  Owen 
County  grandparents.  He  has  no  heart,  only  a  pair  of  snips. 

Well,  folks,  take  care  of  yourselves  and  Aunt  Willie’s  tires;  and  when  you 
find  time,  please  w’rite.  Your  Grandson,  Bill. 

March  14,  1943 

Dear  Aunt  Willie: 

Marvelous?  I  should  say!  Twins,  and  boys  too — Jim  and  Bill — William  Walker 
and  James  Ladd.  Good,  eh?  I  just  found  out  about  it  last  night  in  the  same  batch  of 
mail  that  contained  your  very  thoughtful  letter.  And,  they  are  nearly  a  month  old 
already.  My,  my,  little  Billy  grows  up. 

Drama,  Aunt  Willie,  has  come  to  little  Billy,  and  adventure,  too.  I’m  develop' 
ing  the  finest  pair  of  w’eb  feet  you  ever  saw;  and,  developing  an  amazing  nack  of 
being  far  aw’ay  from  a  nice  comfortable  fox'hole  at  the  wrong  time.  Disgusting, 
isn’t  it.  Seriously,  the  navy  has  no  monopoly  on  seeing  the  world.  When  the  army 
is  dumped  ashore,  gets  over  being  sea  sick  (horrible  thing)  and  wipes  the  mud  out 
of  its  eyes,  it  sees  a  good  bit  of  the  world  also.  Having  just  completed  another  long 
boat  ride,  I  know. 

My  present  location  is  so  secret,  only  the  Japs  know.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Aunt 
Willie,  was  a  piker.  He  had  trees,  dry  land,  and  Friday.  Even  the  fish  shy  from 
this  hunk  of  sponge. 

Changing  from  the  ever  dull  subject,  I’m  mighty  glad  to  hear  that  every  one  is 
so  well  at  the  farm.  I’m  mighty  glad,  for  I  want  Janet  to  know  all  you  wonderful 
people  when  I  get  home. 
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Harriet,  I  learn  is  living  in  Ann  Arbor.  I  have,  written  Janet.  Maybe  she  can 
help  Harriet  to  get  acquainted.  It  is  a  nice  community.  Uncle  Rast's  family  is  ccr- 
tainly  scattered. 

Well,  I  have  to  get  back  to  the  grindstone.  The  Chaplain  stuck  his  head  in  my 
tent  and  told  me  it  was  Sunday — that's  why  the  letter.  Please  say  hello  to  every  one 
for  me. 

Your  nephew,  Bill. 

From  Sue  Cassell — Martin  and  Bill's  “little  Sister." 

May  8,  1960 

Dear  Aunt  Esther: 

Thanks  so  much  for  both  of  your  wonderful  letters.  I  so  appreciated  them;  but 
thank  you  mostly  for  being  the  wonderful  person  you  are,  and  a  good  friend  to 
Mother  (and  to  me.) - 

In  your  letter  of  Jan.  24th  you  said  I  might  add  a  bit  to  your  book.  I'd  really 
like  to — as  I  feel  almost  as  much  a  Shively,  as  a  Cassell  or  a  Shafer. - 

As  for  my  brief  contribution,  I  guess  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I'm  the  daughter 
of  Martin  and  Sylvia  Cassell.  That  I  was  born  April  29,  1924;  have  been  a  Journal' 
ist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  published  five  books  on  children’s  recreation  and 
am  working  for  my  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Child  Psychology  at  Northwestern  University. 
I  also  had  a  Children's  Handcraft  show  on  T.V.  called:  “The  Craftshop  with  Sue 
Cassell,"  if  that  adds  a  round  touch.  I  graduated  from  Wellesly  College  and  got  my 
Master’s  Degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Now  I  am  at  last  following  in  my 
brother's  footsteps  as  I’ll  be  doing  my  Clinical  class  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (Medical  School)  next  year. 

Just  use  any  or  none  of  this  as  you  choose.  And  I’d  love  to  have  a  copy  too!! 

My  love  to  you.  Aunt  Esther, 

Sue 


George  Knox  Shively — Sixth  Grandchild. 

Milan,  Michigan 
12  April,  '60 

Dear  Folks: 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  mid'semester  exams;  but  I  decided  to  take  a  few  minutes 
off  and  drop  you  a  line. 

Vicki  is  making  cup  cakes  in  the  kitchen;  Scotty  is  chasing  Choffo  around  and 
around,  and  Jane  is  starting  to  clean  up  the  kitchen,  so  I  couldn't  study  for  awhile. 
Actually  I  had  already  decided  to  take  the  evening  off  and  relax. 

Jane  already  told  you  that  we  were  going  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
headquarters  at  Offut,  A.F.B.,  Omaha.  I  went  out  there  for  a  few  days  to  meet  the 
people  I  will  work  for,  and  the  people  who  will  work  for  me.  The  people  who  will 
work  for  me  seemed  much  more  interested  in  my  arrival  than  those  I  will  work  for. 

I  am  assigned  to  the  544th  Recon.  Technical  Group  whose  business  is  servicing 
other  units  in  S.A.C.  I  will  have  the  new  data  section  of  the  group  with  the  biggest 
electronic  brain  made.  The  machine  will  not  come  out  of  the  I.B.M.  factory  until 
around  15  June  and  be  in  operation  about  the  time  I  arrive.  With  77  of  my  own 
people  and  39  from  I.B.M.,  we  should  be  able  to  turn  out  information  and  data 
for  all  purposes.  I  will  be  in  the  basement  of  the  new  wing  of  S.A.C.  headquarters 
and  have  to  call  some  one  to  find  out  what  the  weather  is.  The  job  itself  is  quite 
a  challenge,  and  is  a  part  of  the  newest  things  in  the  service.  I  had  hoped  to  kind  of 
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fade  away  along  with  the  propeller  driven  aircraft;  but  it  looks  as  if  they  are  not 
going  to  let  me. 

I  told  my  new  boss,  a  Col.  McCool,  that  I  had  no  desire  to  be  assigned  to 
S.A.C.  and  less  desire  to  learn  an  entire  new  trade;  but  he  just  said;  “Too  bad! 
You  were  selected  as  the  best  of  the  37  Lt.  Col's,  in  the  air  force  who  were  quali- 
fied;  so  you  will  have  to  learn.'' 

Mother  is  going  to  have  more  trouble  than  before  understanding  just  what  her 
younger  son  is  doing  and  it  will  have  to  remain  that  way  for  some  time  to  come. 

Your  latest  letter  asked  whether  we  would  come  to  Florida  this  summer.  We 
will  do  our  very  best  to  do  so.  The  whole  vacation  depends  upon: 

(1)  Selling  this  big  old  house  real  soon. 

(2)  Going  to  Omaha  and  finding  a  place  to  live. 

(3)  Then  starting  to  Florida. 

Anything  could  foul  it  up  no  end;  and  moving  all  our  things;  graduation,  etc.,  are 
just  incidentals  to  the  first  two  items  above.  Right  now  we  are  due  to  leave  here 
around  15  June  for  Omaha  and  have  to  report  for  duty  there  again  on  18  July. 
This  means  all  moved  in  and  ready  to  go  to  work.  Any  delay  in  selling  this  house 
or  finding  one  in  Omaha  could  cut  the  30  day  leave  rather  short. 

We  hope  to  see  you. 

Love,  George 


Letters  from  Benjamin  Dale  Keeney — Seventh  Grandchild. 

The  following  two  were  dictated  in  1924  when  he  was  four  years  old,  with  no 
questions  or  suggestions  from  an  adult. 

Sunday  June  8,  1924 

Dear  Daddy  and  Sister: 

I  gave  the  dog  a  drink  of  water.  I  carry  the  wood  in,  and  I  feed  the  cat,  and  I 
haul  their  old  grass  away  and  feed  it  to  the  cows,  and  pigs,  and  horses. 

They  have  a  swing.  They  have  all  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  hillside,  and  horses,  and 
cows*  and  little  baby  chickens  and  a  coaster  wagon. 

I  made  a  little  bird's  nest,  and  there  is  a  real  bird’s  nest  up  high  in  the  porch, 
and  a  real  bird  in  it. 

They  have  a  nice,  pretty  dog.  And  we  see  Grandma  all  the  time,  and  she  was 
sick,  and  doesn't  hear  very  well. 

I  go  barefooted. 

I  bought  Johnny  Boy  a  boat. 

They  have  pigs.  They  have  a  big  orchard. 

We  sawr  Aunt  Gretchen.  Aunt  Gretchen  was  stuck  down  by  the  bridge;  then 
a  man  pulled  her  out  and  she  took  Johnny  Boy  to  Sunday  School. 

The  frogs  make  a  funny  noise.  We  saw  a  big  frog. 

I  want  to  see  Daddy;  but  we  are  too  far  from  home. 

The  old  pig  walked  in  the  water  and  got  dirty. 

They  have  a  funny  swing.  We  have  to  sit  down  in  it. 

That’s  all.  Ben 

June  1924 

Dear  Daddy: 

Are  you  lonesome? 

The  horses  are  staying  out  in  the  rain.  The  cows  are  sitting  down  in  the  rain 
by  the  “Spring.” 

We  have  whip-poor-wills  all  night. 
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There  is  a  little  calf  down  to  the  barn.  The  big  mother  cow  made  it. 

They  have  a  great  big  orchard,  and  grapes,  and  cherries,  and  lamps,  and  a 
separator. 

It  rains  harder  back  here,  too. 

We  had  a  good  birthday  for  John.  We  had  candles  and  John  blew  them  all  out 
the  first  time.  His  birthday  was  so  fine  that  you  wouldn’t  believe  how  fine  it  was. 
The  cake  had  icing  and  his  name.  I  gave  him  handkerchiefs  and  they  were  a  big 
boy’s  handkerchiefs.  Grandpa  and  I  bought  them. 

I’m  learning  how  to  drive  old  Daisy.  I  drove  from  the  gate  to  the  great  big 

road. 

Ben. 

Now  his  war  letters.  Since  Ben  was  in  from  September  1942  to  May  1947, 
wrote  often,  I  kept  all  his  letters,  was  in  the  South  Pacific — New  Caledonia, 
Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  Leyte,  Luzon,  Okinawa,  Japan,  and  finally  Alaska.  There 
is  much  to  choose  from.  Many  of  those  places  we  did  not  know  at  the  time;  I'll  just 
take  paragraphs  from  letters. 

April  or  May  1943 

Dear  Folks — I  am  here  in  New  York.  Spring  is  just  coming.  On  our  trip  here  we 
stopped  at  a  station  in  Ill.  to  get  water.  On  the  track  going  the  other  way,  was  a 
long  troup  train;  only  the  troops  were  German  prisoners.  They  still  had  their  German 
uniforms  on.  Some  of  them  looked  rather  tough,  (I  imagine  they  were  too)  others 
looked  young  and  pleasant.  There  was  one  middle  aged  man  who  looked  rather 
shrewd  and  crafty.  I  really  felt  sorry  for  them;  so  far  from  home  and  prisoners  that 
way. 

On  the  way  I  was  in  two  states  I  had  never  been  in  before — Oklahoma  and 
New  York.  Haven’t  seen  the  big  city  yet. 

I  am  one  of  our  Bn.  censors.  It  takes  about  3  hrs.  per  day  for  4  of  us  to  censor 
all  of  the  mail.  The  men  are  not  bad  at  trying  to  tell  too  much.  In  fact  they  tell  too 
little;  except  how  much  they  love  their  girl  friends.  Some  of  them  are  really  funny. 
Occassionally  they  add  a  foot  note  to  us. 

May  14,  1943 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  letter  for  awhile;  as  you  have  seen  by  the  ir' 
regularity  of  my  letters,  I  am  very  busy.  Our  working  days  are  much  longer  than 
eight  hours;  but  sleep  is  about  all  we  can  do  when  we  move;  so  I  guess  we  can  make 
it  up. 

I  saw  in  a  New  York  paper  that  Mrs.  Marjorie  Weymouth  Jackson  has  written 
a  serial  which  is  to  be  published  in  that  paper.  The  title  is  “A  Wife  to  Raise.”  I’d 
like  to  read  it. 

New  York  City  is  an  interesting  place.  I  was  surprised  at  the  residential  areas. 
It  seems  that  they  are  widely  scattered.  The  sky  line  of  Manhattan  looks  something 
like  home,  only  there  is  more  of  it. 

Right  now  I  am  on  special  duty.  I  find  that  duty  very  interesting. 

May  20,  1943  V  Mail 

Well,  at  last  I  am  a  deep  sea  sailor!  I  seem  to  be  doing  all  right,  too.  I  haven’t 
been  seasick  yet.  We  are  on  a  fine  ship  with  a  jolly  lot  of  passengers.  We  are  in  a 
convoy.  I  rather  like  being  in  a  convoy.  It  gives  you  something  to  look  at  and  talk 
about.  We  have  an  excellent  mess  aboard.  The  mess  men  are  Spanish  and  PortU' 
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gesc  from  S.A.;  one  for  each  table.  They  fill  your  glass  after  each  sip;  and  seem 
to  know  just  how  you  like  your  steak  and  eggs. 

May  28,  1943  V  Mail 

Well,  here  I  am,  still  at  sea  with  no  land  in  sight.  A  few  days  ago  we  were 
in  the  Panama  Canal.  It  certainly  was  fun  going  through  the  Canal  for  several 
reasons.  First  and  foremost,  we  had  fresh  water  to  bathe,  and  wash  our  clothes  in. 
I  never  believed  that  I  would  see  the  day  when  several  hundred  people  would  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  just  to  take  a  bath.  Second,  it  was  interesting  to  look 
out  and  examine  the  passing  tropics.  With  the  dawn  came  the  songs  of  many  new 
and  different  birds.  I  made  full  use  of  my  field  glasses.  I  saw  one  monkey  and  many 
birds.  We  have  crossed  the  Equator. 

June  5.  1943  V  Mail 

Here  I  am  still  sailing  along  over  the  South  Pacific.  Recently  we  stopped  at 
one  of  those  picturesque  South  Sea  Islands.  We  were  all  on  deck  at  the  first  rumor 
of  land.  It  was  certainly  nice  to  see  a  mountain  with  trees  on  it.  Scarcely  had  the 
ship  dropped  anchor  than  the  natives  swarmed  out  from  shore  in  their  sleek  out' 
rigger  canoes  with  their  wares  to  sell.  I  didn’t  buy  any  of  that;  I  did  buy  a  bunch 
of  bananas,  about  25  pounds  for  a  carton  of  cigarettes.  I  sent  another  carton  and 
got  five  cocoanuts.  Total  cost  ninety  cents.  The  chief  steward  told  me  to  do  that 
way  rather  than  money.  Needless  to  say  the  fruit  certainly  tastes  good. 

June  14,  1943  V  Mail 

At  long  last  I  am  able  to  write  from  land.  It  certainly  seems  good  to  have  firm 
earth  under  foot  after  so  long.  We  are  living  in  tents  which  offer  good  protection 
against  rain  and  sunshine;  but  none  against  mosquitos.  Last  night  Lt.  Agee  and  I 
thought  it  was  an  air  raid;  but  it  was  only  mosquitos  stopping  to  reTuel.  As  a. 
result  we  are  well  marked. 

We  have  lots  of  fun  figuring  what  time  it  is  at  home.  We  are  19  hours  ahead 
of  time  at  home. 

July  17,  1943 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day.  I  received  your  letter  telling  me  John  Best’s  out' 
fit  and  P.O.  address.  From  that  I  knew  where  he  was;  so  got  on  the  ’phone  and 
found  out  how  to  get  to  his  area.  I  ate  an  early  supper,  got  a  jeep  and  set  out.  It 
was  several  miles  over  rough  road;  but  I  got  through  and  found  him.  He  certainly 
was  surprised.  We  talked  for  quite  awhile.  Our  conversation  was  terminated 
abruptly  by  an  air  raid  signal.  John  went  for  his  foxhole;  I  started  home.  It  was 
fun  driving  home  with  no  lights.  I  watched  our  ground  antiaircraft  fire  as  I  drove 
.along.  The  air  raid  lasted  a  long  time;  didn't  bother  us  at  all;  just  kept  us  from 
sleeping.  Ah  well! 

We  go  swimming  just  about  every  day.  It  is  certainly  nice  sandy  bottom 
gradually  descending,  and  clear  warm  water.  I  can’t  get  any  one  to  go  to  the  ocean. 
I  guess  Joe  Malone  and  I  will  have  to  go  some  day.  You  don’t  go  far  out  in  the 
ocean — sharks — and  you  also  take  your  rifle  in  case  one  comes  around. 

We  (Agee,  Icknayan  and  ipse)  have  rigged  up  a  bath — a  50'gallon  oil  drum 
cut  about  2/3  the  way  up.  The  drum  sits  on  a  stand.  We  put  about  10  or  15  gab 
Ions  of  water  to  start,  then  build  a  fire  under  it.  Then  as  the  water  heats  we  add 
another  10  gallons.  We  have  a  board  to  sit  on  across  the  top  of  the  barrel.  More 
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or  less  Jap  custom;  to  have  a  fire  under  your  bath.  The  army  issues  plenty  of 
laundry  and  toilet  soap  of  excellent  quality. 

Well  I'm  sweating  so  much  it  drops  on  the  paper  and  my  hand  sticks,  so  guess 
I'll  quit.  Love,  Ben. 

August  26,  1943.. 

How  is  Mrs.  Henderson?  I  think  of  her  very  often.  When  I  go  down  to  see 
John  I  think  of  her  especially.  Is  she  still  raising  chrysanthemums  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  she  used  to?  I  remember  her  field  of  them;  but  I  suppose  the  war  has 
changed  it  all — Speaking  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  do  John’s  folks  still  live  just  West 
of  her?  John  said  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to  lean  over  her  fence  practically 
every  morning  and  watch  her  disbud  them.  I  didn't  know  it;  but  he  said  before  Vick' 
lund's  house  was  built,  he  could  see  our  place  at  the  same  time.  I  thought  we  were 
farther  away  than  that.  We  both  will  always  remember  her  smile — I  certainly  am 
glad  you  sent  Aunt  Gretchen's  letter  to  me.  Love,  Ben. 

Editor's  note — When  we  read  the  above  we  thought  Ben  had  lost  his  mind. 
I  did  have  a  very’  close  friend  named  Henderson;  but  she  nevera  raised  more  than 
a  half  dozen  chrysanthemum  plants;  and  Best’s  never  did  live  close  to  her  or  west  of 
her;  but  many  blocks  east.  After  censorship  was  over  we  learned  he  was  trying 
to  tell  us  that  John  Best  was  at  Henderson  Field;  and  his  own  location  in  relation 
to  it;  but  we  were  to  dense  to  understand.  We  did  not  know  where  he  was.  I 
saved  ever}'  letter,  still  have  them.  Would  like  to  tell  how  he  hopped  from  Guada- 
canal  to  Bougainville;  to  New  Caledonia  to  tank  school,  to  Leyte,  to  Luzon,  then 
Okinawa,  and  finally  Japan,  but  that  would  take  too  long.  Then  after  he  came  home 
he  w’as  sent  to  Education  and  Information  School  at  Carlslyle,  Pennsylvania,  grad' 
uated  there  and  finally  to  Ladd  Field,  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  with  the  first  Task 
Force  Frigid.  But,  I  read  a  few  more  I  want  to  copy  from  in  part.  Ben  hunted 
parts  of  wrecked  jeeps  and  anything  from  junk  heaps  and  made  him  “a  car.”  It 
wras  more  like  an  old-fashioned  “buck-board” — wheels,  floor  seat,  front,  no  sides, 
but  “machinery”  somewhere  to  run  it. 


July  8,  1945. 

Today  I  felt  very  virtuous.  I  rose,  went  to  church,  and  then  went  traveling. 
Church  was  fine.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Chaplain  Lively  preaches  a  good 
Christian  sermon.  Of  course  communion  is  only  once  a  month;  but  in  other  respects 
it  is  just  like  home. 

After  church  Joe  and  I  took  our  tent  boy,  Jesus,  to  his  barrio.  He  had  not 
seen  his  family  for  two  years.  He  w-anted  us  to  see  his  church  and  padre,  w’hich 
we  did.  The  padre  w’as  a  young  Philippino  about  35  years  old.  He  spoke  excellent 
English.  We  chatted  with  his  at  least  an  hour  in  his  study  while  droves  of  chil¬ 
dren  milled  outside  his  door,  for  they  had  never  seen  an  American  Soldier  before. 
He  told  us  we  were  the  first  Americans  to  visit  the  barrio. 

We  w’ent  from  there  to  Jesus’  home  for  dinner  of  chicken  roasted  (in  our 
presence,  and  also  killed)  over  a  bed  of  hot  coals.  Rice  and  sw’eet  potatoes  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

As  we  finished  our  meal  the  Padre  came  to  tell  us  that  the  Sisters  would  be 
very  pleased  if  w’e  would  take  tea  with  them  at  3:30.  We  accepted  their  invitation 
for  w’hich  I  am  very  glad.  I  have  never  seen  such  luscious  things  to  eat  as  they 
set  forth.  There  was  a  large  basket  of  fruit,  hot  cakes,  toast,  cake,  a  sort  of-sweet  rice 
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roll,  fresh  milk,  and  sugar.  They  served  avocado  in  a  style  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  tell  of.  I  want  you  to  try  it.  Cut  the  fruit  in  half  lengthwise,  put  considerable 
sugar  and  cream  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  seed;  with  a  knife  or  spoon  make  many 
incisions  into  the  fruit;  then  eat.  It  is  absolutely  the  best  thing  I  ever  ate.  The 
avacados  here  weigh  about  two  pounds  and  cost  20  centavos  (10c). 

They  were  very  news  hungry.  They  have  no  communication  with  outer  world 
except  by  word  of  mouth.  We  brought  them  up  to  date  with  the  world  in  general 
as  much  as  possible.  We  were  invited  to  stay  over  night;  but  we  explained  that  our 
duty  required  us  to  return  that  afternoon. 

Oh  yes!  there  were  three  sisters,  “Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Blessed 
Mary.”  The  padre  and  sisters  demanded  that  we  come  again.  Joe  and  I  told  them 
we  would,  military  not  interfering. 

The  sisters  just  couldn’t  understand  how  we  ever  got  to  the  barrio.  They  did 

not  believe  any  vehicle  save  an  oxcart  could  make  the  deep  gooey  mud  and  ford 

the  river.  We  told  them  that  our  jeep,  properly  driven,  could  go  most  anywhere. 
I  will  say  once  or  twice  the  issue  was  in  doubt;  but  a  kind  farmer  told  us  to  drive 
through  his  unplowed  field  around  a  mud  spot.  That  is  one  advantage  of  having 
an  interpreter  along. 

We  arrived  at  camp  about  6:30  p.m.  and  were  tired;  but  very  happy.  I  went 
“Nip”  hunting  the  other  day;  but  my  luck  was  bad.  I  found  only  tracks  of  where 
they  had  been. 

Yesterday  we  tested  out  a  logging  trailer  I  had  built  out  of  an  old  Jap  truck. 

We  put  2  logs  20  feet  long  (I  estimate  1200  bd.  ft.  in  each)  and  36  to  40  inches 

in  diameter,  fresh  cut,  on  it.  The  thing  held  up  and  functioned  admirably.  We 
searched  out  the  largest  logs  available  for  the  test.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  necessary 
to  carry  such  a  load  again. 

Now,  Mother,  don't  worry  about  me  catching  some  awful  disease  out  here. 
I'm  very  careful.  I  even  go  as  far  as  to  take  water  purifier  along  and  drop  in  each 
glass  of  water  before  I  drink.  I  explain  that  it  is  medicine,  which  it  is,  I  guess.  I 
must  close  now.  I  hope  this  letter  has  somewhat  reaffirmed  your  faith  in  my  power 

of  deliniation.  Love,  Ben 

V  Mail  Aug.  22,  1945 

Dear  Mother  &  Daddy — 

Well,  here  I  sit,  deep  in  the  red  coral  gumbo  mud  of  the  Ryukuyus.  It  is 
very  pleasant  here.  The  further  I  get  north,  the  better  I  like  the  climate.  Maybe 
I’ll  get  acclimated  before  I  get  home. 

The  turn  of  events  has  been  very  pleasing  to  all  of  us.  But  I  fear  it  will  be 
some  time  before  any  of  us  get  home.  I  hope  civilian  stocks  will  get  better  so  you  all 
won’t  have  so  much  trouble. 

My  tent  is  pitched  right  in  the  middle  of  some  poor  farmer’s  sweet  potato 
patch.  Right  next  to  me  is  a  patch  of  millet,  and  another  of  soy  beans.  Yesterday 
I  found  a  paddy  of  rice,  and  picked  several  good  heads.  It  was  good  eating;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  more  food  is  used  in  raising  it  than  it  produces.  Love,  Ben. 

Sept.  ?  1945 

Dear  Mother  and  Daddy, 

Please  forgive  my  long  delay  in  writing  you.  Military  events  being  as  they 
are  made  my  last  month  one  of  much  work,  movement,  and  uncertainty.  I  pray 
that  the  news  of  peace  allayed  many  of  your  fears  and  worries. 
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The  airplane  is  indeed  a  wonderful  machine.  Believe  it  or  not,  your  son  was 
on  the  10th  plane  of  the  first  sky  train  to  land  on  the  home  islands.  1  mean  to  say 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  those  few  airplanes  as  they  winged  their  way  toward 
Tokio. 

We  listened  to  a  news  broadcast  from  San  Francisco  telling  the  world  we 
were  on  our  way.  While  we  listened  Fujyama  hove  in  sight,  thrusting  its  peak 
through  the  clouds  that  covered  the  earth  into  the  sunlight  to  greet  us.  We  landed 
not  knowing  quite  what  to  expect.  We  were  greeted  with  smiles  and  co-operation 
at  every  turn. 

1  am  comfortably  situated  in  a  former  Navy  Flight  Offices  Quarters.  They 
are  fine.  I  have  a  chest  of  drawers,  closet,  desk  with  glass  top,  bed,  over-head  lights, 
and  many  windows  in  my  room.  I  very  thoroughly  went  over  my  room  with  a 
powerful  insectide,  and  find  these  quarters  very  acceptable. 

I  am  enclosing  a  V-mail  I  wrote  sometime  ago.  I  am  very  busy  and  tired,  so 
please  forgive  this  short  note.  I  shall  write  more  when  time  is  available.  Love,  Ben. 

Ladd  Field,  Alaska,  Dec.  15,  1946 

Dear  Mother  and  Daddy — 

It  looks  like  the  cold  spell  is  over  for  awhile.  I  hope  so.  We  can  get  a  few 
vehicles  running.  The  weather  forecast  is  a  high  of  — 32  degrees  tomorrow.  That  is 
a  full  20  degrees  rise.  At  50  or  more  below  nothing  works  too  well. 

You  were  asking  what  type  of  building  we  live  in.  We  have  modern  one 
story  portable  buildings  which  house  34  officers  each.  The  outside  walls  are  of  fir 
siding,  inside  plywood,  and  a  4-inch  layer  of  mineral  wool  insulation  between.  The 
windows  are  doubled.  We  have  steam  heat.  The  radiators  made  the  air  so  dry  it 
hurt  our  throats;  but  that  problem  is  solved.  One  night  a  window  opened  ar.d  the 
radiator  underneath  shut  off.  During  the  night  the  radiator  froze  and  cracked  a 
couple  of  coils.  Now  when  we  turn  it  on  some  steam  escapes  and  humidifies  the 
air.  We  are  no  longer  having  the  trouble  with  our  throats. 

There  is  a  civilian  radio  station  in  Fairbanks.  It  broadcasts  many  fine  programs. 
We  listen  to  it  a  great  deal.  You  might  be  able  to  pick  it  up  in  Seattle. — The 
picture  of  me  as  an  Eskimo  is  my  work  garb.  Note  the  felt  shoes.  Ice  creepers  are 
hanging  around  my  neck  (for  shoes) .  Ice  is  frozen  on  the  fur  ruff  around  my 
face.  That  is  snow  on  the  bill  of  my  cap  I  am  wearing  under  the  hood  of  my  parka. 
The  dim  light  makes  it  hard  to  get  clear  pictures  at  this  season.  Love<  Ben 

Ladd  Field,  Jan.  28,  1947. 

At  last  I  am  in  from  the  field  for  a  couple  of  nights.  I  came  in  yesterday.  It 
has  been  so  cold  that  planes  are  grounded;  and  so  much  snow  that  the  railroad  is 
not  running.  It  is  hoped  that  a  freight  train  with  food,  gasoline,  and  coal  can  get 
through  tomorrow  and  a  passenger  train  late  tomorrow  with  mail. 

We  have  been  living,  eating,  and  sleeping  out  on  the  tundra.  It  has  been 
found  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  go  36  hours  away  from  heat.  Now  we  are 
working  on  the  efficiency  of  men  exposed  to  cold  24  hours.  But  after  24  hours 
about  10%  of  the  men  are  medically  casualties;  and  36  hours  almost  all  men  are 
of  no  military  value — in  — 50  degrees  or  more  cold.  I  am  working  closely  with  the 
medics  on  what  they  call  “Time-energy  charts”  on  each  man.  They  are  fed  so 
many  calories  of  food,  then  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  exposed  to  cold;  then 
given  tests  to  see  if  their  efficiency  has  dropped  off. 

I  have  been  sleeping  quite  comfortably  and  well;  it  really  isn’t  so  bad;  but 
the  thought  of  it  is  bad. 

I  must  stop  and  pack  a  few  things.  1  am  well  and  feeling  fine.  Love,  Ben. 
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Letters  from  JOHN  THOMAS  SHIVELY  (Eighth  Grandchild) 

Spencer,  Indiana,  May  29,  1933. 

Dear  Ben, 

I'm  sorry  I  haven't  written  and  thanked  you  for  the  book  you  sent  me.  It 
was  a  dandy. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  farm  soon  and  stay  a  long  time.  Here's  some  of 
the  things  you  can  expect  when  you  get  here.  A  new  heifer  calf  and  very  few 

apples.  Your  cousin,  John. 

4'14'45 

Dear  Mother: 

I  guess  maybe  I've  been  a  bad  boy  about  writing,  but  though  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  what  I've  been  doing  all  the  time  (part  for  military  reasons  and  part  because 
time  just  seems  to  skim  away).  I've  still  been  a  busy  little  beaver  lately. 

.  We  went  on  a  mission  to  Tokyo  last  night.  Boy,  what  a  lulu  of  a  trip  that 
v/as.  We  were  fortunate  in  one  way.  Not  one  searchlight  got  us,  nor  did  we  get 
any  holes  in  our  ship  from  flak  or  enemy  action  of  any  kind.  However,  we  did  have 
quite  a  lot  of  excitement.  Going  across  the  target  we  hit  thermals  from  the  heat  of 
the  fires  started.  Man  alive,  what  a  bouncing  we  got.  I  fared  O.K.  myself.  My 
safety  belt  was  fastened  and  it  just  seemed  like  a  roily  coaster  to  me,  but  the  tail 
gunner  really  got  jostled  about.  His  safety  belt  broke  and  he  ended  up  over  his 
sight  with  a  cut  in  his  leg  and  was  out  for  about  15  min.  The  radio  operator  was 
also  knocked  out  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  by  the  same  bump. 

After  we  left  the  target  we  thought  everything  was  over  and  no  one  was  too 
much  the  wrorse  for  the  experience,  but  alas,  our  thoughts  were  premature,  at  least 
mine  were.  There  were  five  bombs  stuck  in  the  bomb'bay.  After  looking  the  situation 
over,  I  found  that  the  bump  had  partially  knocked  three  bombs  from  the  racks 
and  they  would  have  to  be  kicked  out  by  me.  So  I  spent  the  next  hour  working 
over  the  big  black  hole  that  meant  15,000  ft.  to  the  water  if  I  fell  trying  to  get 
the  bombs  out.  After  several  maneuvers  that  could,  only  be  appreciated  by  under' 
standing  the  racks,  etc.,  I  got  them  loose,  and  don’t  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  that 
you  can  get  along  O.K.  at  15,000  and  work  for  an  hour  without  oxygen  and  not 
be  thoroughly  and  completely  worn  out.  Believe  me  I  was  done  in.  After  that 
the  trip  was  uneventful  and  we  got  safely  back. 

We  went  to  Nagoya  the  other  day  in  a  daylight  mission.  We  obliterated  the 
target  that  day — and  I  almost  got  a  fighter  that  day. 

I  don't  remember  what  I  was  going  to  say — that  was  two  days  ago  and  I’ve 
been  on  another  mission  to  Tokyo  since  I  started  this  letter.  This  was  another  night 
mission  and  was  uneventful  as  far  as  wre  personally  were  concerened.  I  think  I  had 
better  close  now  and  get  this  letter  posted  before  something  else  happens. 

Love,  John. 

(Copy  of  one  of  the  letters  from  John  Shively  to  his  mother — 
Gretchen  Egnor — while  he  was  based  on  Tinian  on  B'29 — was  on  rest 
furlough,  Honolulu.) 

6T0'45 

Dear  Mother, 

Gee,  it  sure  was  swell  to  get  to  talk  to  you  again.  Boy,  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I’ve  gotten  to  do  that.  In  case  you  are  interested,  we  talked  7  minutes 
and  it  cost  $35.00. 
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1  am  still  resting,  but  expect  to  leave  anytime  now,  I've  had  a  wonderful  time 
here.  I  went  out  to  the  Payne’s  twice  (Kitty  Payne’s  son).  They  took  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  islands  (Hawaii)  and  we  had  a  really  wonderful  time.  They  have  2 
daughters  that  are  as  cute  as  can  be.  I  have  run  into  several  people  that  I  know  here. 
Particularly  fellows  I've  met  in  the  service  previously. 

I  met  one  fellow  I  knew  at  school — Dick  Wiley,  who  is  an  ATC  Pilot.  I 
didn't  get  to  see  Bill  Cassady  or  Bud  Hoffer.  They  are  evidently  out  on  patrol  or 
something. 

I  hope  Julie  isn’t  mad  because  I  didn't  call  her,  but  after  paying  for  your 
call,  I  didn’t  have  the  money  and  I  couldn't  very  well  reverse  the  charges  to  her. 

Well.  I  had  better  close  now.  Love,  John. 

9T2'45 

Dear  Mother: 

I  guess  I  have  been  a  bad  boy  again,  but  there  hasn't  been  much  doing  around 
here  lately.  Just  a  few  missions  to  take  supplies  to  P.W.’s. 

We  went  on  one  of  those  missions  day  before  yesterday.  We  flew  up  to  the 
Yawata  area  and  dropped  about  5  tons  of  food  to  one  camp.  This  type  of  mission 
makes  you  feel  pretty  good  seeing  those  guys  jumping  up  and  down  waving  at 
you  and  knowing  they  are  getting  at  least  a  little  food. 

Gee,  I  just  remembered  that  I  didn't  tell  you  about  the  mission  we  flew  Sept. 
2.  You  know  that  was  V'J  day.  We  were  a  photoship  and  just  flew  around  taking 
pictures  of  Tokyo,  the  Missouri,  and  other  things  of  interest  in  the  area.  We  were 
there  at  the  time  of  the  signing  and  saw  all  of  the  sailors  in  white  standing  at  at' 
tention  on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri. 

It  sure  is  good  to  be  able  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  land  of  Nippon.  Never 
before  have  I  really  seen  what  Japan  looks  like.  Some  of  it  is  really  hilly,  but 
some  of  the  land  is  really  pretty  from  the  air. 

I’m  awfully  glad  that  you  all  like  Julie.  She  also  was  favorably  impressed  by 
my  relation. 

Well,  I  guess  I  had  better  close.  Love,  John. 

August  5,  1959 

Dear  Aunt  Esther, 

I  just  received  the  word  that  Uncle  Dale  passed  away.  I  want  to  extend  to  you 
and  Ben  my  deepest  sympathies.  I  know  that  Uncle  Dale  has  not  been  well  for 
some  time;  but  one  can  never  be  prepared  for  the  passing  of  a  loved  one.  You  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  enjoyed  life  while  he  was  well,  and  is  now  resting 
peacefully. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it  has  been  almost  25  years  since  I  saw  Uncle 
Dale.  Just  last  week  I  was  telling  the  girls  about  the  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  I 
remember  one  day  at  the  farm  that  summer  there  was  a  crow  in  the  top  of  the 
sycamore  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  Ben  and  I  both  shot  at  it  two  or 
three  times  and  didn't  even  scare  it  away.  Then  Uncle  Dale  came  out  and  killed 
it  with  one  shot. 

I  had  a  week  of  my  vacation  during  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  way  to  Spen' 
cer,  we  stopped  in  Indianapolis  to  see  Aunt  Willie.  She  seems  to  be  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  that  Mary  lives  there,  and  is  able  to  more 
or  less  "look  after"  Aunt  Willie. 

Julia  and  I  are  thinking  of  you  at  this  time.  Love,  John. 
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Letters  from  MARGARET  ESTHER  SHIVELY.  LEWIS,  9th  and  last  grandchild 

July  10,  1959. 

Dear  Aunt  Willie — 

I  think  you  rate  a  “thank  you"  too,  for  your  part,  that  was  for  us  a  wonderful 
vacation.  We  all  enjoyed  the  dinner  so  much,  and  I  think  this  was  the  first  time 
the  children  had  been  able  to  choose  their  own  dinner.  David  still  talks  about  all 
the  food  he  picked  out. 

We  had  a  wonderful  evening  with  Harriet  and  John  Shively's  family  at  Martin 
and  Claudia's  home.  Their  house  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen — 
even  if  it  is  partly  finished.  Martin  had  just  finished  paneling  the  living  room  which 
is  lovely.  It  was  fun  to  get  acquanted  with  their  boys  and  John's  girls.  (He  left  the 
baby  at  home.) 

I  am  enclosing  a  little  gift  that  I  thought  you  might  like.  It  isn’t  a  glamorous 
present,  but  I  remember  a  conversation  we  had  about  one  at  Mary’s;  so  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  try  this.  I  have  sent  her  one,  too.  Love,  Margaret  Esther. 

December.  1959. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  from  us  all,  Phill,  Peg,  David,  Cathy  Fred  &  Tom 

We  have  enjoyed  so  much  the  news  that  other  people’s  letters  have  brought 
us,  that  we  decided  to  try  it  this  year. 

We  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  you  up  to  date  about  the  chib 
dren  first.  David  is  a  long-legged  third  grader.  He  enjoys  learning  about  almost 
anything  that  is  factual,  from  space  machines  to  the  Civil  War.  His  interests  are 
so  broad  that  he  has  yet  to  settle  on  any  one  subject.  However,  he  would  just  as 
soon  go  sledding  or  play  football  when  school  is  out  for  the  day.  Cathy  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  joys  of  reading  as  they  teach  it  in  the  first  grade  these  days.  She  has 
suddenly  grown  into  a  rather  large  young  lady  in  both  height  and  width.  The  most 
amazing  development  is  a  sudden  desire  to  keep  not  only  her  room,  but  the  whole 
house  in  order.  This  is  a  miraculous  thing,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  takes  weeks 
to  find  things  after  one  of  her  “arranging”  sprees.-  Fred  is  now  four,  and  still  is 
built  like  a  potential  football  player.  He  is  now  wearing  the  clothes  David  outgrew 
at  the  end  of  kindergarten.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  Fred  has  decided  to  speak 
English  like  the  rest  of  us.  His  use  of  his  own  brand  of  language  had  us  worried 
for  a  while.  He  is  Tom’s  chief  friend  and  defender,  showing  an  understanding  of 
his  feelings  that  is  a  joy  to  behold.  Tom,  who  will  be  two  in  January,  is  still  literally 
our  fair-haired  child.  We  often  are  asked  where  the  light,  almost  white,  hair  came 
from.  To  us  however,  the  hair  is  of  small  concern  compared  to  his  present  propensi¬ 
ty  for  getting  into  things.  Fortunately  he  spends  half  of  his  time  with  his  nose  in 
a  book,  so  that  only  leaves  half  of  the  time  to  get  into  trouble. 

One  of  the  major  events  of  this  year  was  the  Shively  family  “review”  as  Cathy 
calls  it.  Peg's  family,  mother,  father,  two  brothers,  two  sisters,  their  respective  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  and  children,  twenty-three  in  all,  gathered  at  George  and  Jane 
Shively's  house  in  Milan,  Michigan.  Since  it  had  been  twenty  years  since  all  of  the 
family  has  been  together  at  one  time,  it  was  quite  an  event.  George  and  Jane’s  hard 
work  and  planning  made  it  go  off  without  a  hitch.  Words  cannot  express  the  joy 
of  renewing  family  bonds  stretched  by  miles  and  years  of  separation.  The  only  sad 
note  was  the  absence  of  Bill,  George  and  Jane’s  son,  who  died  of  leukemia  in  March 
of  this  year. 

Phill  again  supervised  the  Seabury- Western  clinical  training  program  at  Iowa 
City  this  past  summer  which  involved  several  trips  to  Iowa  City.  Now  he  is  Vice 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  local  Community  Mental  Health  Center.  This  side 
line  interest  in  mental  health  is  providing  an  interesting  and  valuable  contact  for 
him  outside  of  the  parish.  He  also  is  Vice  Chairman  under  Bishop  McNairy  of  the 
Department  of  Promotion  and  Publicity  for  the  Diocese  of  Minnesota.  This  has 
been  most  interesting  work;  reorganizing  the  “Minnesota  Missionary"  and  working 
with  professional  radio  and  T.V.  people  to  determine  what  wrill  be  good  religious 
broadcasting,  and  developing  promotional  material  in  general. 

These  are  sidelines,  of  course,  to  the  main  job  of  leading  the  people  of  Christ 
Church,  Albert  Lea,  into  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  so  that 
this  faith  can  be  expressed  in  ever'widening  circles  of  concerns. 

Christmas  brings  us  to  the  most  joyous  day  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  family.  We  do  hope  that  the  deep  joy  of  this  Holy  day  may  be  with  you  and 
your  family. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  from  us  all,  Phill,  Peg,  David,  Cathy,  Fred  6*  Tom. 


We  had  two  close  friends  who  visited  us  often.  Bernice  Schermerhorn  and 
Louis  Bonsib.  Bernice  was  a  young  friend  of  mine  since  she  was  eleven  when  I 
was  twenty  Tour.  She  began  visiting  us  in  her  early  teens  and  kept  on  until  World 
War  I.  Then  we  both  married  and  I  came  to  Seattle  to  live;  but  we  have  written 
ever  since — and  have  seen  each  other  on  some  of  my  visits  to  Indiana.  Here  are 
parts  of  her  last  letters: 

Dear  Family: 

Two  things  done!  Evening  club  Thursday;  tax  session  with  A1  Ringer  this 
morning,  2l/2  hours. 

I  spent  much  of  this  week  hunting,  sorting  dishes;  cleaning  silver,  got  the 
glass  top  of  the  walnut  cupboard  in  dining  room  cleaned  while  sorting.  Got  in 
food  Tuesday,  when  I  insisted  Dad  be  shaved.  Good  thing,  for  another  blizzard 
hit  Wednesday.  (Gertie  and  I  had  just  got  all  the  snow  cleaned  off  the  back  porch 
and  the  front  one — and  widened  the  path  in  front  of  the  house;)  so  we  had  to  do 
that  again.  I’ve  never  seen  snow  drift  over  the  back  porch  so  much.  Keeps  us  busy 
sweeping  it  off.  The  first  blizzard  Feb.  25th  was  exciting;  the  second  March  3rd — 
not  fun;  but  the  third  was  just  plain  exasperating.  At  least  there  wasn't  enough 
extra  snow  to  need  hauling  away. 

There  have  been  more  snow  predictions,  and  usually  these  are  correct  (if  it's 
fllurries  usually  it's  blizzards) ;  so  I'm  happy  to  see  bright  sun  this  morning  and  very 
little  new  snow,  so  there  was  a  clear  road  to  Williamsport.  A1  spent  much  of  the 
time  showing  me  why  and  how  he  had  made  up  these  complicated  reports.  I'm  glad 
he  does  even  tho'  I  will  pay  for  that  time.  But  just  like  going  to  a  doctor,  I  prefer 
an  explanation  rather  than  just,  sign  on  this  line  or  take  this  pill.  A1  may  have 

hopes  of  me  understanding  this  tax  stuff;  he  briefs  me  on  every  session.  Just  as  I 
was  leaving,  he  said:  “I've  a  present  for  you;  if  I  can  find  it."  So  he  came  up  with 
Farmers  Tax  Guide — 63  pages,  type  paper  size!  Which  A1  says  is  written  in  simple 
language  any  eighth  grader  can  understand — story  of  Mr.  Brown  does  this — Mr. 
Brown  doesn't  do  that — it  looks  complicated;  I  fear  I'll  never  understand  why  Mr. 
Brown  docs  this  or  that!  But  I  need  to  keep  farm  records  and  showed  him  how  I 
had  started  in  a  new  farm  record  book. 


1  m  feeling  better  tonight 
a  fish  worm. 


since  both  things  are  done.  I  ve  been  lower  than 
Bernice. 
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‘March  23,  1960. 


Dear  Family — 

These  letters  have  been  so  glum,  I'm  glad  to  have  some  nice  news;  principal 
one,  that  Nancy  was  here  over  night.  She  had  called  twice  saying  that  she  would 
be  in  Chicago  on  business;  then  come  to  the  Purdue  air  port  Saturday  at  10.  It 
was  a  fine  sunny  morning.  I  got  two  delayed  errands  done  before  meeting  her;  then 
went  to  the  new  Market  Square  shopping  center  to  see  Ayres  store  and  have  coffee. 
That  evening  she  showed  their  slides  they  took  of  our  trip  abroad;  so  we  chatted 
about  them — where  and  what — and  the  slides  I  wanted  duplicated.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  Dad  could  see;  but  he  heard  our  talking.  (We  had  trouble  with  Bob's 
projector;  as  he  had;  she  thinks  I  need  a  different  kind.) 

Sunday  was  beautiful.  I  had  many  questions  to  ask,  trying  to  get  dates  of 
things  we  had  done,  and  where - . 

There  wasn’t  time  for  all  the  questions,  for  I  wanted  her  to  show  me  some 
things  about  the  standard  Underwood.  When  we  were  talking  of  that  she  said  it 
was  interesting  to  see  the  new  girls  she  trains  for  office  work.  She  is  sure  they  think: 
“Here  is  the  boss's  wife  messing  around  trying  to  show  us  what  to  do;"  but  when 
she  shows  them  various  new  ways  of  using  the  machines — which  they  haven’t  been 
taught  at  business  school — then  they  begin  to  eye  her  with  respect. 

We  had  a  good  Country  Club  dinner,  and  saw  many  people;  but — just  as 
we  were  about  to  start  to  Purdue,  here  comes  another  blizzardy^type  of  snow!  She 
and  Dad  were  concerned  about  me  driving  home  alone — so  was  I  after  the  snows 
we  have  had.  We  tried  to  get  a  driver.  I  threw  some  things  in  a  bag  to  stay  over 
night  if  necessary;  but  Penny  Purnell  Roemer  drove  us.  The  visibility  was  nil; 
couldn’t  see  to  pass  a  car  and  thought  we  would  miss  the  4:30  plane;  but  made  it; 
and  then  perfectly  clear  weather  coming  home.  Such  weather! 

Really  the  snow  is  departing,  and  I  suppose  all  the  bulbs  will  bloom  soon.  I 
can  see  the  ground  over  much  of  the  yard,  tho’  there  are  big  hills  of  snow;  we 
haven’t  had  many  days  above  freezing;  but  the  sun  gradually  melts  the  stuff — 
which  is  the  way  for  it  to  go.  Crocus  were  up  before  the  first  big  one,  Feb.  25th. 
They  are  the  same  height.  There  are  several  pairs  of  purple  finchs  at  the  feeding 
tray.  I  had  never  seen  them.  The  male  is  beautiful.  I  suppose  they  are  migrating. 

Elsa  Briggs  grandchildren  are  here;  didn’t  snow  yesterday,  so  I  took  them  to  La^ 
Fayette  and  lunch  at  Ayres.  (Yes,  it  did  spit  snow  off  and  on.)  So  a  few  more 
errands  done.  I’ll  be  as  slow  getting  them  done  as  spring  is  in  coming. 

Housecleaning  is  being  done  “in  patches;"  tho’  doubt  if  I’ll  get  much  of  closets 
done  this  year.  So  some  things  are  moving,  if  only  a  little.  Thursday  morning — No, 
not  again — blizzardy  snow!  It  will  probably  melt  off  the  ground  and  car  by  the 
time  I  need  to  get  out.  Looks  as  if  we  shall  go  from  snow  to  sunbacks. 

Love  from  the  record  of  March  snows. 


March  26,  1960. 

Dear  Esther — 

Well,  we  had  snow  flurries  again  last  night;  but  the  sun  is  taking  it  off  to 
see  some  of  the  ground  again;  and  this  was  about  two  inches;  beautiful;  but  mono' 
tonous,  now. 

I  don’t  think  anyone  but  a  lawyer  can  understand  taxes — you  just  pay  them 
and  hope  you  have  enough  to  continue  to  pay;  and  they  will  get  more  and  more. 

Writing  a  family  history  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  do;  I’d  always  wanted  Dad 
to  do  it,  and  do  have  some  notes  he  has  told  me — but  not  enough.  I’m  surprised 
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that  you  have  so  many  old  letters.  I  know  you  will  b£  interested  in  having  this 
account  of  Lou  B.  Think  he  would  get  a  letter  at  Fort  Wayne  alone. 

Me  writing  about  “the  farm."  I  can  see  how  your  Dad  would  impress  the 
grandchildren — he  had  such  a  sweet  smile  and  was  fun  in  his  quiet  way,  and  would 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  them  than  your  mother.  But — to  me — she  was  the 
moving  force;  seems  there  always  has  to  be  one  “pusher"  in  a  family,  and  it  is 
often  the  woman.  I  did  realize,  even  tho’  young  that  she  turned  off  a  lot  of  work 
pleasantly;  and  I’m  sure  it  was  more  than  I  knew  then. 

I  remember  Barney  letting  me  go  into  the  cave  a  short  way — teaching  me  to 
shoot — walking  back  to  the  North  woods,  that  he  said  some  day  would  be  good 
timber  (that  impressed  me,  since  there  was  no  timber  on  our  farm) — the  wonderful 
homemade  bread  and  Barney  eating  sugar  molasses  on  it  at  the  end  of  each  meal, 
then  sleeping  on  the  floor  before  going  to  work. 

Mary,  Lou,  and  I  were  there  at  the  same  time;  and  didn’t  we  go  boating 
someplace? 

Must  get  busy — hope  you  can  get  it  all  mimeographed  and  send  me  a  copy. 

Bernice. 

Louis  Bonsib  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  we  did  in  Vincennes.  He  and 
Barney  began  playing  together  before  they  started  to  school;  then  went  through 
grade  school  and  high  school  together.  In  high  school  they  were  called  “The  Gold 
Dust  Twins;"  because  they  were  always  together,  for  they  did  not  look  alike.  Then 
they  went  to  different  universities;  but  after  we  moved  to  “the  farm,"  Lou  visited 
us  very  often  and  we  enjoyed  having  him. 

Now  he  is  a  “well  known  Indiana  Artist."  I  suppose  after  he  has  been  dead 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  he  will  become  world  famous — that’s  been  true  of  most 
great  artists. 

I  wrote  to  him  about  “my  book"  without  knowing  his  address;  put  Louis  W. 
Bonsib,  The  Artist,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  received  it  and  replied  immediately. 

927  South  Harrison  St. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

March  25,  1960. 

Dear  Esther — 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  know  that  Barney’s  wife  sent  you  that  clipping  from 
The  Star.  I  was  real  proud  of  that  myself.  I  am  not  particularly  famous;  but  your 
letter  reached  me  without  any  trouble.  You  may  think  I  didn’t  get  it,  however,  as 
I  have  been  in  Arizona  for  the  last  three  weeks  and  just  returned  yesterday. 

I’m  really  flattered  to  know  that  you  think  of  me  as  a  part  of  the  family  in 
the  old  days.  I  guess  I  didn’t  have  a  very  satisfactory  family  life  at  home,  and  you 
people  supplied  it  for  me.  That’s  why  I  was  always  such  a  burden  to  you  people 
every  vacation  while  I  was  attending  Indiana  University.  Of  course  Barney  was 
probably  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  was  another  reason. 

You  can  remember  farther  back  than  I  can  if  you  can  remember  when  I  had 
to  wear  dresses  as  a  little  boy.  I  do  remember  being  at  your  Christmas  party  one 
time  with  a  new  outing  flannel  shirt  on,  probably  made  by  Aunt  Molly,  which 
caught  fire  from  the  candles,  and  you  or  someone  beat  it  out  before  I  got  burned. 

The  most  I  remember  about  the  place  in  Vincennes  was  the  old  carpenters 
bench  in  the  yard  made  a  wonderful  battleship  for  us  kids. 

I  can  also  remember  your  father  telling  me  he  lost  his  teeth  from  taking  calomel 
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— and  the  wonderful  library  he  had  of  Cooper's-  Leather  Stocking  Tales.  I  think 
1  read  them  all.  Old  Doctor  Buley  was  another  influence  in  my  reading,  as  he  had 
a  lot  of  books,  too.  I  guess  Barney  wasn't  so  close  to  R.  C.  Buley,  who  is  now  a 
full  professor  of  Amcriean  History  at  Indiana  University,  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
on  his  two  volumes  a  few  years  ago.  We  all  started  in  grade  school  together. 

I  do  remember  those  days  at  the  farm.  One  Christmas  vacation  we  were  very 
busy  excavating  the  basement.  Do  you  remember  that? 

I  can  remember  a  very  fine  picnic  with  Bernice. 

I  can  always  remember  how  your  father,  even  when  past  85,  used  to  walk 
all  over  the  farm;  and  how  he  suddenly  gave  up  tobacco.  I  don't  remember  any 
other  particular  experience  except  that  I  was  able  to  go  over  all  those  University 
Annuals  Rast  had  accumulated,  when  I  was  preparing  to  become  editor  of  the 
Arbutus. 

I  always  regretted  that  I  was  too  late  for  Barney's  funeral.  In  those  days  tires 
weren’t  very  good  and  I  had  a  blowout  before  I  got  to  Spencer.  I  was  always  afraid 
the  folks  thought  I  was  neglectful;  but  I  couldn't  help  it  that  day. 

I  notice  there  are  nine  grandchildren.  We  have  11.  If  you  write  to  Bernice 
tell  her  “Hello”  for  me. 

Your  book  sounds  very  interesting.  If  you  are  going  to  have  it  mimeographed, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy. 

Eighty  years  old  used  to  sound  old  to  me;  but  I  reached  68  the  10th  of  March. 
My  wife's  mother  is  85  or  86,  and  just  as  spry  as  ever.  She  gets  on  the  bus  and 
comes  up  here  from  Indianapolis,  and  goes  to  the  religious  meetings  at  Lake  Winona. 
— Just  like  she  was  thirty. 

I  suppose  Rast  is  still  active.  I  had  a  card  from  Willie  at  Martinsville,  and  I 
asked  her  about  you;  but  she  never  replied. 

It  was  very  nice  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  write  again. 

Sincerely,  Louis. 


Conclusion : 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  write  this — not  only  for  the  happy  mem' 
ories  of  the  past,  and  for  those  who  are  part  of  it  now;  but  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come — that  they  may  feel  their  ancestors  were  all  people  of  whom  they 
may  be  justly  proud;  that  they  may  see  we  are  a  religious,  moral,  courageous  farm 
ily;  willing  to  work  for  a  good  education,  and  for  our  country  at  war  or  in  peace; 
that  harmony  and  good  times  (fun)  in  the  home  are  the  secret  of  true  American 
life.  May  you  all  try  to  live  in  harmony  with  family  standards  of  the  past.  There 
are  simply  some  things  that  “the  Shivelys”  just  don't  do.  Long  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  what  it  meant  I  can  remember  my  Grandpa  Shively  saying, 
“Every  Shively  woman  of  the  name  was  virtuous.”  It  sounded  wonderful.  I  knew  I, 
as  a  Shively,  would  be  virtuous,  too.  Remember  there  are  some  things  the  Shivelys 
just  don’t  do — and  that  you  are  a  Shively,  whether  your  name  is  Cassell,  Schaffran, 

Hobson,  Lewis,  Keeney,  Jones,  or  Brown,  you  are  still  of  the  Shively  family. 
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